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Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 


In families where neat, dainty 
garments are admired, Ivory Soap 
is appreciated. It gives a freshness 
that cannot be obtained with com- 


mon SOaDS. 
99% PER CENT. PURE. 
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If you want a Bicycle 
, You want 
the BEST 


there is 


It is folly to buy a bicycle with a worthless guarantee behind it, simply because 
the money cost is little. It means worry, expense—accident very likely. There 
is wise economy in every dollar you must pay for 

a Columbia. It is the strongest, trimmest, easiest 

running bicycle on the market. 











TO ALL 
ALIKE 


STANDARD OF 
THE WORLD 


Hartford Bicycles, cnict2., $75, *60, °50, *45. 


Hartford Bicycles, Patterns 7 and 8, 9 and 10, are the equal of almost any $100 
bicycle except the Columbia, and rank next to them in quality, grace and beauty. 
Patterns 1 and 2 are easy-running, strong and reliable, and are marvelously low in 
piss, guanty considered. Patterns 5 and 6 at $45 are serviceable bicycles for boys 
and girls. 
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POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
ART CATALOGUE FREE from the nearest Columbia dealer, or by mail for one 2-cent stamp 


Branch House or Dealer in almost every City and Town 
If Columbias are not properly represented in your vicinity let us know 
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PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1897 


By Chfford Howard 


N THE old, picturesque town of Bethlehem, 
nestled among the hills of Pennsylvania’s 
beautiful Lehigh valley, there occurs each 
Easter morn a celebration of the Resurrec- 
" | tion, which in its simplicity and appropriate- 

ness is more beautifully characteristic, more 
| . | sublimely impressive, than that held in any 

Sst other community in America. It is without 
its parallel in any church in this country. Other denomi- 
nations may celebrate the Resurrection with more pomp 
and worldly grandeur, but the manner and spirit of its 
observance by the Moravians of Bethlehem not only 
render their celebration distinctive, but surpass in true 
grandeur and glory that of the most elaborate and glitter- 
ing formality. 

Although the town has grown in size and importance 
far beyond the design or wishes of its founders much of 
its primitive quaintness still remains, and the simple faith 
and many of the customs that characterized the early 
life of the settlement have survived, unaltered amid the 
surrounding changes. In solemn contrast to the modern 
houses of the town are the old, original congregation 
buildings, with their massive walls of stone and heavy 
buttresses, their high-peaked roofs and double rows of 
dormer windows. These ancient buildings silently recount 
a peaceful history, dating back to the time when, nearly 
two centuries ago, a small Moravian missionary band took 
shelter by Lehigh’s purling stream, and founded there, 
amid its forest hills, the town of Bethlehem. There, after 
the fashion of the manor houses and churches of their 
German homes, they erected this imposing and substan- 
tial pile for the common use and occupation of the little 
congregation. 







+ 


HE site chosen for the town was one which, by reason 
of its natural seclusion, it was hoped would at all 
times prove uninviting as a location for the establishment 
of commercial institutions. It was one of the chief 
desires of the Moravians to live alone, in order that they 
might carry on their missionary work among the Indians, 
and live in accordance with the promptings of their faith, 
untrammeled by the interference or criticism of other 
people. For many years, therefore, the inhabitants of 
the little settlement held themselves entirely aloof from 
the outside world, dwelling together in perfect peace and 
contentment, in conformity with the rules of their unique 
domestic economy. It is probably this characteristic 
spirit of seclusiveness and quiet indifference to the con- 
version of others to their modes of life and worship that 


has prevented a more general knowledge of their history 
and customs. As a sect they have been in existence 
for more than five hundred years, having 
been organized in Moravia about the middle 
of the fourteenth century by the persecuted 
followers of the reformer and martyr, John 
Huss. 


+ 


|= old buildings, within whose walls all of 

the early domestic and religious life of the 
community was spent, are, therefore, closely 
associated with the history of the people of 
Bethlehem. Their long, low halls and dim-lit 
rooms, their broad, oaken stairways, with old- 
fashioned clocks ticking drowsily in the cor- 
ners, their deep, dungeon-like cellars, and their 
spacious attics filled with the relics of bygone 
days, are hushed and consecrated by mellow 
memories. Within the hallowed precincts of 
these venerable houses the members of the 
different choirs, or divisions, of the congrega- 
tion dwelt together in their respective and 
separate apartments. Thus, the unmarried 
women lived in what is still known and used 
as the Sisters’ House—the dwelling of the 
Single Sisters’ Choir. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that these Sisters were nuns 
or recluses, as their name and mode of life 
might at first suggest, and as is erroneously 
presumed in Longfellow’s puom, the ‘‘ Hymn 
of the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem,’’ at the 
consecration of Pulaski’s banner. While it 
is true that the Sisters of Bethlehem did 
present to Count Pulaski a banner, which they 
had worked for him as a token of gratitude 
for the protection he had afforded them from 
the rough soldiery quartered in the town, the 
description of its consecration, as contained in 
the first stanza of this poem, is without any 
historical foundation : 


** When the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 
Far the glimmering taper shed 
Faint light on the cowled head ; 
And the censer burning swung, 
Where, before the altar, hung 
The crimson banner, that with prayer 
Had been consecrated there. ; 
And the nuns’ sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low, in the dim, mysterious aisle.” 
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ENGRAVED BY A. M. LIND6GAY 


N VIEW of the widespread misapprehension regarding 
the character and beliefs of the Moravians, and of the 
further fact that Longfellow was but a boy when he wrote 
this poem, it is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that the 
description should be faulty. The Moravian Sisters knew 
nothing of cowls nor censers. Like the members of the 
Single Brethren’s Choir, they simply occupied a common 
dwelling apart from the other choirs, mingling freely and 
unaffectedly with the rest of the community in daily 
intercourse. Nothing could be more incongruous than 
to regard these earnest and devoted followers of the 
Protestant, John Huss, as inmates of convents and mon- 
asteries. The members of the different choirs, however, 
no longer dwell together in this primitive manner, nor are 
they distinguished by the slight differences in dress, as 
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was customary in times gone by, when the choir to which 
a woman belonged was known by the color of the ribbon in 
her cap: the Single Sisters wearing pink, the Married 
Sisters blue, and the Widows white, while the young girls, 
who formed the Great Girls’ Choir, had their caps 
trimmed with red ribbons. 


> 
DEATHS TRANGUILLY AND MELODIOUSLY PROCLAIMED 


A DIOINING the Sisters’ House and connecting it with 

the Gemein (Congregation) House—the abode of the 
ministers and their families—is the old Bell House, now 
occupied by members of the pg og but serving in 
early years for the occupation of the famous Moravian 
Seminary. On the opposite side of the street on which 
this assemblage of buildings is located is the Widows’ 
House, still occupied by members of the Widows’ Choir. 
These old dwellings, together with the little chapel, used 
even to this day for the holding of German services—for 
many of the inhabitants are familiar only with the mother 
tongue—still stand unaltered and unchanged, as fitting 
monuments to the pure and changeless faith of their 
builders. 

Close to this group of buildings is the large church 
edifice with its open-belfry steeple, so constructed for the 
urpose of one of the most impressive of the many beauti- 
ul customs of the Moravians. Upon the death of one of 
the congregation the event is announced, not by the mo- 
notonous, mournful tolling of the bell, but by the deep- 
breathing, melodious music of trombones, pret in this 
steeple by the trombone choir of the church; and as the 
deep, sweet notes of the familiar hymn are borne to the 
people below they reverently drop their work to listen. 
‘Hark!’ they whisper, ‘‘the horns are blowing ; some 
one has gone home.’’ ‘‘Gone home !’’—perhaps nothing 
more beautifully exemplifies the perfect, unquestioning 
faith of these devout people than that expressive utter- 
ance, the sincerity of which is ever demonstrated by the 
lack of mourning at the passing away of a member of the 
household, however dearly beloved ; so true and heartfelt 
is the Moravian belief that death is but the entrance toa 
brighter, happier home. The trombones are also used 
at the touching funeral services held at the grave; and 
amid their sad, yet inspiring, strains the departed one 
is laid to his eternal rest. On all occasions, whether of 
death or joy, the trombones lend their sweet solemnity in 
fitting breath. From the steeple they herald the festival 
day of each of the choirs, and in all open-air services 
their mellifluous tones are ever present. While the cere- 
monies attending the celebration of these festival days 
and of Christmas and other religious anniversaries are all 
beautiful and inspiring, the Moravian celebration of 
Easter is, undoubtedly, the most profoundly inspiring of 
them all. 


+ 
A SUCCESSION OF IMPRESSIVE SERVICES DURING HOLY WEEK 


ETHLEHEM, at Easter-time, contains many strangers ; 
for, despite the Moravians’ avoidance of publicity, the 
fame of their beautiful services has spread beyond the 
narrow confines of the town and of the valley, and each 
year attracts people from distant ane of the country. 
Some, perhaps, come through idle curiosity, but the 
majority are those who have learned to love the restful 
and unpretentious faith of the Moravians, and are annual 
visitors to the town for the express purpose of attending 
this Easter-morning celebration. 

Holy Week is devoted to appropriate daily services, 
in which the congregation, in its love and reverence for 
the Saviour, accompanies Him again in spirit through the 
vicissitudes of His last days on earth; following Him 
through His bitter trial and persecutions to the final 
sacrifice upon the cross, and, on the solemn ninth hour of 
Friday, kneeling in silent prayer within the church, while 
the low, soft notes of the trombones gently breathe, in 
fitting and touching announcement of the Master’s death. 
Saturday, the great Sabbath, pregnant with coming glory, 
passes, and then the darkness of the midnight hour of the 
Resurrection day broods upon the town in solemn stillness. 
The last lone lights on yonder hill have long since disap- 
peared ; the echoes of belated footsteps on the street have 
died away. No gleam, no glimmer, save the twinkling 
lights of Heaven, no sound, no voice disturbs the restful 
night. All life within the little town is hushed, and holy 
peace and silence reign alone. 

Suddenly upon the tranquil night there steals a breath, 
a whispering melody, a far-off rhythmic sound, that comes 
and goes, and dies away. But now, upon the peaceful 
quietude, it breathes again, more clearly and more loudly, 
resolving into wondrous music—the music of the her- 
alding trombones, whose deep, sonorous tones breathe 
forth a joyous harmony, a soul-enthrilling anthem, that 
stirs the hills to echoing response, while startled Nature 
wakes in wondering fear to listen to this new-born and 
mysterious harbinger of day. 


sd 
SUBLIME ANNUNCIATION OF THE RESURRECTION DAY 


‘N° MORE divinely appropriate expression of the Mora- 


vians’ love of music and their appreciation of its 
inspiriting power is to be found than in this sublime 
annunciation of the Resurrection day. Through the quiet 
village streets, in the starlit hour of the early morn, the 
trombonists walk from place to place, now standing 
before the old congregation buildings, now upon the 
corner of a street, and now upon the bridge that spans 
the murmuring stream, and pouring forth their grand, 
x pad anthem, that falls upon the holy stillness of the 
night as music from the angeled skies, arouse the slum- 
bering town to the welcome knowledge of the advent of 
this glorious day. 

“‘Awake, awake! the horns are blowing! the Resur- 
rection day is come!’’ Now here, now there, now every- 
where the lights appear within the windows of the 
dwellings, and ere the stars have faded from the western 
sky the streets are thronged with people, young and old, 
wending their way from all directions toward the church, 
and greeting one another with loving salutations of the 
day. The Easter service is begun within the church and 
is continued there until the brightening sky announces 
the advent of the dawn. Then, in slow procession, 
subdued and reverent, the people pass without the doors, 
and, headed by the trombonists, solemnly ascend the 
winding hill to their beloved and quaint old burying- 
ground—their beautiful ‘‘God’s acre.’’ No monuments 
nor ornate sculpture mark the graves of the departed. 
They rest in death as they lived on earth, in simple and 
holy equality: each grave having no other adornment 
than the plain, inscriptive tablet lying on the mound. 

ao 
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A WEALTH OF MELODY HAILS THE NEW-BORN DAY 


WITHIN the closure of this consecrated spot the congre- 

gation assembles and stands in a large semi-circle 
facing the eastern hill in fond anticipation of the emblem 
of its cherished faith. A little apart stand the ministers, 
and the trombone choir, the size of which, on this occa- 
sion, is augmented by the addition of several other brass 
instruments. Thus assembled, the service of song and 
responsive readings, begun in the church, is continued. 
A sense of deep, religious: awe pervades the gathered 
throng, and controls the murmured breathing of the 
thousand souls whose sublime faith sheds a radiance of 
sanctity and Heavenly grandeur upon their humble and 
devout expectancy, as on this cold, gray morning of the 
early spring they await, in spiritual communion with their 
departed loved ones, the Resurrection hour. 

Above the hill the dawning light appears, awaking into 
rosy life the shadowed earth, while darkling clouds, born 
of the fleeting night, blush in their consciousness of com- 
ing day. Then from the voices of the assembled host 
there bursts a melody of raptured song, a heartfelt hymn 
of praise and adoration, a spontaneous symphony of joy, 
that starts in glad expression of triumphant hearts, and, 
mingling with the full resounding strains of sweet-toned 
trumpets and resonant trombones, arises with the warbling 
song of joyous birds in glad hosannas to the splendent sky. 
For see! a radiant light o’erspreads the earth. A won- 
drous glory hails the new-born day. The sun appears in 
fulgency sublime—God’s symbol of the resurrected life ; 
and earth and Heaven in exulting joy peal forth in glad, 
antiphonal accord: ‘‘The Lord is risen! Hallelujah, 
praise the Lord!”’ 
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By Clinton Scollard 





4 GAIN the flower-shoot cleaves the clod; 
| Again the grass-spear greens the sod; 
Again buds dot the willow-rod. 


The sap released within the tree 
Is like a prisoned bird set free, 
And mounteth upward buoyantly. 





Once more at purple evening-dream 
The tender-voiced, enamored stream 
Unto the rush renews its theme. 


How packed with meaning this new birth 
Of all the growing things of earth— 
Life springing after death and dearth! 


Thou, soul, that still dost darkly grope, 
Hath not this, in its vernal scope, 
Some radiant resurrection hope? 





THE DAUGHTER OF JENNY LIND 
By Ethel Mackenzie McKenna 


T IS probably not surprising that, when the 
daughter of Jenny Lind was in her twentieth 
year, reports were current that she was to 

N follow in her mother’s footsteps, and that 

the newspapers had much to say concerning her 

voice and her talent. But as so frequently happens there 
was but the slenderest foundation for these speculations 
regarding gh ee Goldschmidt, for the daughter of 
the ‘‘Swedish Nightingale’’ never found her way on to 
the public platform. While possessed of a very fine 
voice, she, as a young girl, did not care to cultivate it. 
‘*T suppose there was too much music at home,’ she 
confided to a friend many years ago. At any rate the 
beautiful voice remained untrained, and it was, curiously 
enough, not until after her marriage that Mrs. Raymond 
Maude indulged to any great extent her inherent passion 
for music. But the public was not willing to give up 
the hope of having a successor to Jenny Lind, and now 
that Mrs. Maude’s daughter is growing into womanhood 
rumor has taken up the old bit of gossip and furbished 
it up to suit the emergency. Consequently, a few months 
ago, most of us read with interest of Madame Marchesi’s 
visit to London, of her having discovered in row d Lind’s 
granddaughter a voice that was likely to rival that of her 
illustrious ancestress, and of her having undertaken the 
vocal cultivation of this well-endowed young lady. 
Unfortunately for the world of music there was even less 
truth in this latest evolution of rumor than there had 
been in that which preceded it. The only foundation 
for the report lay in the fact that during Madame Marchesi’s 
stay in London Mrs. Raymond Maude, being interested 
in all things musical, had paid a visit to the great teacher 
of singing, in company with one of Madame Marchesi’s 
pupils. ‘‘My daughter has a small, pretty voice,’’ Mrs. 
Maude told me, in answer to my eager inquiries, ‘‘ but not 
of sufficient beauty or strength to suggest the likelihood 
of her entering the pro- 
fession—indeed, there has 
never been a question of 
her doing so.’’ 

The lovely young girl 
just growing into woman- 
hood is Mrs.. Maude’s 
second child, for, difficult 
as it is to believe when 
you look at the mother’s 
slight, graceful figure,and 
fair, wavy hair, untouched 
by time, Mrs. Maude has 
been married for eight- 
een years. Her hus- 
band, Raymond Maude, 
comes of an old Irish 
family, and is an Irish 
landlord—an absentee. 
Mrs. Maude is a clever, 








Mrs. RAYMOND MAUDE 
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charming woman, whom to know is to like. Although 
of somewhat mixed nationality she has a charm which 
somehow strikes one as almost Irish. In spite of a 
quaint, rather abrupt, littke manner, she is curiously 
sympathetic, and at once puts a stranger at ease. | 
think her fascination lies partly in her obvious sincerity. 
Then, too, she is extraordinarily companionable—an 
inestimable gift. To her husband and her children she 
is more than a wife and mother—she is their dearest 
friend and closest companion. 


> 
MRS. MAUDE AND HER INTERESTING DAUGHTER 


R. AND MRS. MAUDE divide their time between their 
house in Kensington and a charming cottage which 
they own among the hills high above Henley-on-Thames, 
in one of the prettiest parts of Oxfordshire. When | paid 
her a visit, however, she was not at home, but was living 
in a flat near Albert Gate. ‘'To tell you the truth,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I have been obliged to send my daughter tc 
school, and I really felt that I could not bear to be at home 
without her, so we rented our house and are living here 
for the present.’’ I was sorry I could not see her sur- 
rounded by her own Lares and Penates, the countless 
relics of her mother which are so infinitely dear to her 
and so interesting to all. Inher temporary home, how- 
ever, they are not altogether lacking. A fine engraving 
of a portrait of Jenny Lind stands on an easel, a beautifvi 
old shawl lies across the sofa, a piece of valuable 
embroidery ornaments a little table. ‘All treasured 
mementos of my mother,’’ said my hostess, as, noting my 
interest, she pointed them out to me. 

Mrs. Maude is devoted to her three children, but it is 
between her and her daughter that a specially close 
affection exists. They have been almost inseparable ever 
since her earliest childhood, and it was a terrible grief to 
her mother to part with Gwen, as she fondly calls her only 
daughter. But Mrs. Maude determined to send her abroad 
for the next two years, until she will be of an age to make 
her début in society. ‘‘ But, of course, we spend our holi- 
days together,’’ said the mother with a bright look, and I 
realized in an instant how much these same holidays 
meant to her. ‘‘Gwen is in Germany now,’’ she told 
me, ‘‘and will stay there a year, then will go to France 
for another year, so as to get a thorough knowledge of 
the two languages.’’ Mrs. Maude is, herself, an admirable 
linguist, and keeps in constant practice. She also reads a 
great deal, but her reading is, with rare exceptions, carried 
on in French or German. She never begins an English 
book unless she knows that it is really worth reading. 


+ 
TWO SONS—ONE A MUSICIAN OF GREAT PROMISE 


OND as Mrs. Maude is of her daughter, her heart is 
quite large enough to hold her two boys as well. 
They are fine, healthy, splendid-looking fellows of whom 
any mother might well be proud. Victor, the eldest, who 
is the godson of the Princess Christian, is almost a young 
man, and Charlie, the youngest of the Maude children, is 
in his early teens. Between the two comes Gwendolin 
Lind, the only one of the family bearing the grand- 
mother’s name. All the children have a great taste for 
music, which is scarcely surprising, but it is in Charlie 
that it is specially developed. He plays brilliantly, and 
has, moreover, a beautiful voice. ‘There is, of course, the 
fear that his voice may lose its beauty when it breaks, but 
if it does not his mother intends that he shall enter the 
musical profession, so there may yet be a worthy suc- 
cessor to Jenny Lind from among her descendants. 

From speaking of music we naturally drifted to 
musicians, but Mrs. Maude was not to be persuaded 
into confiding her views, though her voice trembled with 
enthusiasm as she spoke of Paderewski. The majority of 
her friends are musical, and, naturally enough, many of the 
leading lights in the profession are among them, for in 
spite of being so thoroughly impregnated with music in 
her early days it is now her chief delight. Many hours of 
each ee are spent at the piano, and Mrs. Maude takes 

reat pleasure in composition, though she has pub- 
ished very little. However, a booklet brought out last 
Christmas by Boosey, entitled ‘‘Rhymes About a Little 
Woman,”’ which she dedicated ‘“‘To Gwen,”’ met with so 
much success that she will probably make another 
attempt ere long. The verses are by Mr. W. Canton, 
and they are very charmingly set to music. 


* 
‘*A THOROUGHLY INDOOR WOMAN ”’ 


RS. MAUDE describes herself as ‘‘a thoroughly indoor 
woman,”’ for she is not very strong and is easily 
fatigued. The gayeties of a London season are almost 
more than she can stand, 
and she often has to fore- 
go promised pleasures. 
Sheis unable to take much 
exercise, but, neverthe- 
less, she has mastered 
the bicycle under the tui- 
tion of her daughter, who 
is quite an expert with 
the wheel. But her favor- 
ite amusements are indoor 
ones: music, reading and 
sewing, with the occa- 
sional relaxation of assist- 
ing a friend in doing up 
her house, an occupation 
which she dearly loves 
and understands—so 
thoroughly, in fact, that 
she is a veritable Court 
of Appeals to her friends, 
who always fly to her in 
their decorative difficulties. She is also an enthusiastic 
needlewoman, but her work is not merely the delicate 
trifles which occupy the time and attention of so many 
women. Nearly all of her gowns, as well as those of her 
daughter, are the work of her own fingers, and beautifully 
made they are. She has also a veritable genius for the 
composition of headgear. 

Mrs. Maude has the ‘‘ wandering foot,’’ though circum- 
stances have prevented her from traveling as much as she 
desires. There is nothing she enjoys more than to 
get abroad, and yet she contradictorily admits that she 
would far rather live in London than anywhere else. In 
me of her foreign blood and her love for the Continent 
she has no wish to take up her residence there. ‘‘Of all 
the places to live in,’’ she declares, ‘‘there is not one 
like London.”’ 
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HE President-elect usually goes to 
Washington a few days, often as much 
as a week, before the fourth of March. 
He may not have conclusively selected 
all of the members of his Cabinet, and 
at the Capital he can pursue such final 
inquiries as he desires to make with 
more freedom and dispatch than at 
home. He calls upon the President 
at once, and the latter returns the call 
within the hour. General Jackson 
imputed to Mr. Adams some con- 

nection with the circulation of certain offensive cam- 

paign stories, and declined tocall upon him. Mr. Adams 
resented this discourtesy, and declined to attend the 

inaugural ceremonies. It is said that he was taking a 

horseback ride in the suburbs when the guns saluted his 

successor. 

Sometimes the President-elect accepts an invitation to 
dine with a friend; and it has become a settled custom 
that he and his wife shall dine with the President before 
the inauguration. This dinner gives an opportunity for 
the President and the President-elect to confer privately 
as to matters about which the President-elect may desire 
information. The wife of the President-elect has also an 
opportunity to see the private rooms, and to make such 
inquiries as she may desire about the domestic arrange- 
ments of the Executive Mansion. These purposes are 
facilitated if the dinner is a private one, only the President 
and wife and the President-elect and wife being present, 
as has on some recent occasions been the case—though 
formerly the dinner was more of a State affair. 


a 


N THE fourth of March, when the time for starting 
the inaugural escort is near, the President-elect is 
taken by the committee in charge to the Executive 
Mansion, where he joins the President, and entering his 
carriage is driven with him to the Capitol. When the 
inaugural ceremonies are completed they again take 
their places in the carriage—the ex-President now on the 
left—and are rapidly driven to the Executive Mansion, 
where the wife of the President joins him, and they are 
received by the wife of the ex-President, or by the lady 
who may stand in her place. The retiring President has 
provided a lunch for the President and his friends, and 
having escorted the wife of the President to the dining- 
room and seen that she is suitably served he and his wife 
say good-bye and retire. The lunch must be hastily 
eaten, for the procession is ready to move, and is only 
waiting the appearance of the President on the reviewing 
stand in front of the mansion. 

The procession is several hours in passing, and the 
exposure, especially if the day is raw and wet, as it often 
is, is not only very uncomfortable, but really perilous to 
life. The close of the Congress and the beginning of the 
President’s term should be changed to May 4. This 
would make the ‘‘ short session ’’ available for something 
beside the appropriation bills, would diminish the chances 
of a Vice-Presidential succession, and save many useful 
lives—for I do not doubt that the exposure and suffering 
endured by the parading organizations and by the spec- 
tators in 1881, 1889 and 1893 carried many people to 
premature graves. 

The ‘inaugural ball’’ follows at night. It would be 
more appropriately named the ‘‘ inaugural reception ’’— 
and that is not a truly descriptive phrase—for the throng 
is so great and the pack so dense that dancing is impos- 
sible unless it be to those who, having lost their wraps 
and their carriages, are compelled to tarry for the early 
street cars, and only a war dance would have attractions 
for such. For the same reason it is impossible that there 
can be any general presentation of the guests to the 








* The first article of this series by ex-President Harrison—* A Day 
With the President at His Desk’’—was published in the March JOURNAL. 
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President. He looks upon them from a balcony if there 
happens to be one, and the taller ones among them get a 
glimpse of him. Vigorous police work opens a very 
narrow passage for the President:and his wife through 
the throng ; but the fate that befell Pharaoh’s host in the 
Red Sea threatens, and sometimes falls upon, his family 
and guests. There is, as | have observed, no impiety 
about ‘‘inaugural balls’’ save such as is evoked from 
unsanctified natures by the discomforts incident to a 
great, but generally good-natured, crush of people. 


* 


HE President’s popular receptions begin the next day, 
and are continued for a good many days without 
much regard to hours. When the great East Room fills 
up he goes down and takes his station near the door of 
exit. The head usher introduces some who are known, 
or who make their names known, to him, but generally 
the visitors make known their own names to the President, 
or pass with a handshake without any introduction—often 
at the rate of forty or fifty to the minute. In the first two 
weeks of an administration the President shakes hands 
with from forty to sixty thousand persons. The physical 
drain of this is very great, and if the President is not an 
instructed handshaker a lame arm and a swollen hand 
soon result. This may be largely, or entirely, avoided by 
using President Hayes’ method—take the hand extended 
to you and grip it before your hand is gripped. It is the 
passive hand that gets hurt. 

When the inaugural visitors have disappeared these 
popular East Room receptions are brought into order, and 
occur usually three times a week, at one o'clock. It has 
been suggested that a nod or bow should be substituted 
for the handshake, but it would be quite as admissible 
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to suggest a revision of the Declaration of Independence. 
The interest which multitudes attach to a handshake 
with the President is so great that people will endure the 
greatest discomfort and not a little peril to life or limb to 
attain it. These are not the office-seekers, but the good, 
honest-hearted, patriotic people whose ‘‘ God bless you”’ 
is a prayer and a benediction. They come to Washington 
for the inauguration, and later with excursions, but they 
are mostly to be found near theirown homes. They come 
out to meet the President when. he takes a journey, and 
his contact with them and their unselfish and even affec- 
tionate interest in him revive his courage and elevate 
his purposes. Mr. Lincoln is said to have called these 
popular receptions his ‘* public opinion baths.”’ 
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OW the President should conduct himself in social 
matters was a question that even the pressing and 
important work of organizing the Government could not 
exclude from the early consideration of Washington. 
McMaster says: ‘‘ While the House was busy debating 
by what name the President should be called, Washington 
was troubled to know in what manner he should"behave.”’ 
To solve his difficulties he framed a set of questions and 
submitted them to Hamilton and Adams. ‘‘ Should he 
keep open house, after the manner of the Presidents of 
Congress, or would it be enough to give a feast on such 
great days as the Fourth of July, the thirtieth of Novem- 
ber and the fourth of March? Would one day in the 
week be sufficient to receive visits of compliment? What 
would be said if he were sometimes to be seen at quiet 
tea-parties? When Congress adjourned should he make 
a tour?”’ 

Mr. Adams thought that two receptions each week 
should be held; that persons desiring to see the 
President should apply through the Secretary of State ; that 
the nature of the business should be stated to a “ gentle- 
man in waiting,’? who should decide whether the visitor 
should be received ; that the time for such visits should 
be limited to one hour, or two at the most; that his 
orivate life should be very much at his own discretion, 
nut that in his official character ‘‘ he should have no 
intercourse with society but upon public business or at 
his levees.”” Hamilton thought there should be one 
reception each week, at which the President should 
remain a half hour; that he should accept no invitations, 
and give formal entertainments not more than four times 
a year; that the heads of Departments, and some 
descriptions of foreign Ministers and members of the 
Senate should have access to the President on public 
business, ‘This latter for the reasons that in Europe peers 
of the realm had access to the King, and that it ‘‘ will be 
satisfactory to the people to know that there is some body 
of men in the State who have a right of continual com- 
munication with the President. It will be considered a 
safeguard against secret combinations to deceive him.”’ 
Two reception days each week and a weekly dinner to 
Members of Congress were settled upon. 


+ 

HEN the crowds attending the President’s receptions 
were manageable it was the practice to serve 
refreshments, but for some years it has been found 
impossible to do so. Those who have seen the unseemly 
struggles of a great crowd about a refreshment-table will 
understand why. It is said that at a ball given by 
President Jackson, in 1835, he and the lady he was escorting 
were excluded from the supper-room by the rush of the 
crowd. At the reception and supper given by Mr. Blaine 
as Secretary of State to the German and French gentlemen 
who had come to atterd the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Yorktown monument, the rush for the supper-room 
was so great that the exclusion of the National guests was 
threatened, and Mr. Blaine was compelled to stand in the 
doorway and stay the rush until these guests could be 
ylaced. If a great crowd is to be decently fed there must 
S an enrollment, and captains of tens must be appointed, 
and that whether the crowd is composed of “society 
people ’’ or Russian peasants, and whether the scene is a 
State dining-room or the plains of Moscow. Whenever 
souvenirs or sandwiches are to be distributed there 

should be an enrollment. 

Washington could have entertained all of the Senators 
and Representatives at three State dinners of thirty 
covers each. Now it would require fifteen State dinners 
of the same number of covers each to entertain the 
Congress. Hence no State dinners, distinctly for Members 
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of Congress, are now given, but at all State dinners some 
Senators and Representatives are present, and the 
President entertains many more less formally. 


: 


NEW YEAR’S RECEPTION THE MOST BRILLIANT FUNCTION 
HE first social event in each year at the Executive 
Mansion is the New Year’s reception. Hamilton had 
suggested that if four days were to be observed by public 
receptions they should be the anniversaries of the 
Declaration of Independence, of the President’s inaugu- 
ration, of the treaty of alliance with France, and of the 
definitive treaty with Great Britain. The time gave some 
sanction to these suggestions, but the Fourth of July is 
a patriotic, not a social, day; the first inauguration of 
Washington has worthily gone upon the list of centennial 
observances, and the people have not found every 
inauguration day worthy of a place among the notable 
days, while the anniversaries of the treaties with France 
and England are now either unobserved or given over to 
the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution. 

The New Year’s reception is the only social event at 
the White House that is assigned to a day. All other 
receptions and the State dinners are appointed as con- 
venience may dictate. The New Year’s reception is 
always described by the society reporters as a brilliant 
event, and it cannot be denied that when the grand, 
historic old house is tastefully decorated with plants and 
flowers the accessories are worthy of any company. The 
callers are received by the President and his wife, assisted 
by the wives of the Vice-President and the members of the 
Cabinet, in the Blue Room, in this order: The members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, led by the Ambassador of the 
longest service at our Capital, who is called the Dean of 
the Corps, accompanied by their wives and the officers of 
the Legations ; the Justices of the Supreme Court; the 
Senators and Representatives ; the Commissioners and 
other officers of the District of Columbia; the officers 
of the Atmy and Navy, 
of the Marine Corps 
and of the militia of the 
District ; the members 
of the Civil Service, 
Inter-State Commerce 
and other Commissions; 
the Assistant Secretaries 
and bureau chiefs ; the 
veteran organizations, 
such as the Grand Army 
of the Republic; and 
finally the general pub- 
lic. From six to eight 
thousand people shake 
hands with the Presi- 
dent, and with his wife 
if she is able to endure 
the ordeal. But the re- 
ception is not an ordeal 
to the receiving party 
alone. The guests, es- 

ecially the general pub- 
ic, often stand for hours 
in an unsheltered line, 
moving forward a step 
at a time before they 
reach the receiving 
party. Some of them, 
weakened by fatigue 
anid with costumes 
awry, are shot through 
the door, by the pres- 
sure from behind, in 
a dazed condition, and 
pass the President with- 
out seeing him. When 
they realize that they 
have missed the object 
that has cost so much 
fatigue they struggle 
back through the mov- 
ing column, and claim, 
with confusion of face, 
the lost handshake. 
The Superintendent of 
Public Buildings and Grounds, an Army officer, is the 
master of ceremonies, and stands on the President’s left 
by the door of entrance. He takes the names from an 
usher, who has obtained them from the guests as they 
present themselves, and announces them to the President. 
Another officer, usually of the Navy, standing in front of 
the President’s wife, introduces the guests to her. This 
hasty taking of names results in many mistakes, and 
disgusted and even angry glances are shot at the master 
of ceremonies ; but there is no time to set things right, 
and it does not so much matter, for the President does not 
retain the name. The public reception is for everybody, 
without distinction of station, race or color, and the good 
nature of the receiving party often protracts the reception 
beyond the closing hour in order that no one of those who 
have been so long in waiting may be disappointed. 

+ 
FORMAL GREETINGS—THE ANNUAL EVENING RECEPTIONS 


T? THE receiving party these receptions are extremely 
formal, There is a quick handshake, and a half- 
spoken greeting, but no individual contact nor interchange. 
It is a stream that is passing, of commingled and insep- 
arable drops, and the mind and the eye are wearied, if not 
dazed. The earlier guests are able to find and greet their 
friends, but the crowd soon becomes so dense that chance 
and not choice provides your ¢é/e-a-téte. That part of 
the Blue Room in the rear of the receiving line, which 
stretches nearly across the room, is reserved for invited 
guests and those who may be asked by the President or 
his wife as they pass to step behind the line. There is 
some freedom of movement and: selection there, but the 
space is soon only a little less densely packed than the 
other parts of the house. The line is now and then 
stopped for a moment to allow the receiving party to 
rest, but the consciousness that many hundreds of men 
and women are fairly fainting in the press makes these 
rests infrequent and brief. Nobody is really having a 
good time ; everybody is, according to his temperament, 
either good-naturedly uncomfortable, or miserable to the 
verge of profanity. 

What has been said of the New Year’s reception will 
in most particulars stand for the annual evening recep- 
tions which follow—save that the latter are given for 
particular classes of persons, and cards of invitation are 
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issued. These receptions are a on age reception, a 
reception to Congress and the Judiciary, a reception to 
the Army and Navy, and a public reception. The invita- 
tions to the Diplomatic Corps, to Congress and the 
Judiciary, and to many other official and unofficial guests, 
cover all of these receptions—and many of the same 
persons are present at all of them. Guests are not 
required to present any card at the door, and many unin- 
vited persons are present at every reception. The wives 
of the Vice-President and the members of the Cabinet 
are invited by the President’ to assist him at all of his 
receptions, and these with the President’s wife make up 
the receiving party. The Vice-President and the 
members of the Cabinet escort their wives from the upper 
rooms to their places, the President and his wife leading 
the way, and then mingle with the guests at their pleas- 
ure. Eleven o’clock is the hour for closing the reception, 
and at that time the procession of the receiving party is 
re-formed and moves through the Green Room into the 
East Room, and then through the hall to the private 
stairway. Refreshments are usually served in the upper 
hall to the receiving party, and as many other friends as 
can be accommodated. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S THREE REGULAR STATE DINNERS 

T= regular State dinners, three in number, are given at 

intervals during the winter. First the Cabinet, then 
the Diplomatic Corps, and then the Justices of the Supreme 
Court are entertained. The table, with certain wing 
attachments, will seat fifty guests—rather closely. At the 
Diplomatic dinner there is limited room for other guests, 
but the Vice-President, the Speaker of the House, the 
Secretary of State, and the chairmen of the Foreign 
Affairs Committees of the Senate and House, with their 
wives, are usually present—with enough other Senators 
and Representatives, or distinguished officers or visitors, 
to fill the table. As there are only nine Justices of the 
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Supreme Court and only eight members of the Cabinet 
there is, at the dinners to those bodies, opportunity to 
entertain more of the Senators and Representatives. 
These dinners are every year described by the newspaper 
writers, who take a survey of the dining-room after the 
table is set, and from the open doors between the outer 
and the inner corridor watch the President and his guests 
as they move from the East Room, where the dinner-party 
assembles, to the dining-room. 


7 
TABLE DECORATIONS THAT WASHINGTON USED 


WO or three things about the table decorations and 
service are of historic interest. The great plateau, the 
centrepiece, is, perhaps, the only thing about the White 
House that can be satisfactorily identified as having been 
used by Washington. It is an oblong mirror inclosed all 
around by raised metal work, and having at short inter- 
vals uprights or stands, which by changes of the top pieces 
may be used either as candelabra or as bonbon Sahes. 
This is the base upon which the florist still rears his 
designs. It is a handsome and effective table ornament, 
but its chief interest grows out of the fact that it was pur- 
chased by Gouverneur Morris in France, at the request of 
President Washington, in 1790. We have this account of 
it in the ‘‘ Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris”’ : 


“A surtout of seven plateaus and the ornaments in 
biscuit, and three large glass covers for the three groups 
were bought and sent to Washington. When sending the 
pieces Morris wrote: ‘In all there are three groups, two 
vases and twelve figures. The vases may be used as they are, 
or, when occasion serves, the tops may be laid aside and 
the vases filled with natural flowers. When the whole sur- 
tout is to be used for large companies the large group will be 
in the middle, the two smaller ones at the two ends, the vases 
in the spaces between the three, and the figures distributed 
along the edges, or rather along the sides. . . You will, 
perhaps, exclaim that I have not complied with your direc- 
tions as to economy, but you will be of a different opinion 
when you see the articles. I could have sent you a number 
of pretty trifles for very little prime cost, but you must have 
had an annual supply, and your table should have been in 
the style of a petite maitresse of this city. . . I think it of 
great importance to fix the taste of our country properly, and 
I think your example will go very far in that respect. It is 
therefore my wish that everything about you should be sub- 
stantially good and majestically plain, made to endure.’ ”’ 
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The “‘biscuit’’ groups have long since disappeared, 
but the plateau remains. Of this decoration Hon. Charles 
Ogle, a Representative from Pennsylvania, says : 

** The next piece of democratic ‘furniture’ on the President’s 
table to which I would invite your very particular attention 
is the ‘ surtout,’ or bronze gilded plateau, a large ornamented 
or pictured tray, which stands on the centre of the table. 
The plateau, with the richly-gilded baskets, tripods and 
Etruscan vases which accompany it, cost in Paris six thou- 
sand francs (or $1125). . . . It is composed of seven 

arts, measures thirteen feet six inches in length, and two 
eet in width, and is ornamented with mirrors. It is also 
handsomely carved and gilded with wreaths of fruits and 
vines; also with figures representing Bacchus and the 
Bacchantes, and pedestals upon which there are sixteen 
figures holding crowns to receive the lights, and sixteen cups 
to change them at pleasure. Accompanying the plateau are 
two Etruscan vases, gilded and garnished with flowers; also, 
two richly-gilded tripods, copied from antique patterns ; also 
three baskets richly gilded, each with three figures upon a 
round stand, embellished with ivy and lyre formed leaves, 
for six lights each, ornamented with flowers.”’ 


° 
SECOND-HAND SILVER SERVICE FOR STATE DINNERS 


T SEEMS that when the Executive Mansion was again 
occupied by Mr. Monroe, after its destruction, the 
United States purchased at an appraisement his private 
furniture, and with it ‘‘a small service of plate.’”’ In 1833 
the most important purchase of silver plate was made for 
the Executive Mansion, and at second hand. The pieces 
constituted the outfit of a Russian nobleman—M. le 
General Baron de Tuyll, who had been the Minister 
Resident of Russia at the Court of Portugal. The total 
cost was $4308.82. The silver service consisted of three 
hundred and thirty-eight pieces, and there was a gold- 
plated dessert set of spoons, knives, forks, etc., consisting 
of one hundred and forty pieces. These ‘‘ gold spoons”’ 
were perniciously active in the campaign of 1840. Much 
of this old silver is still in use—and a piece or two 
has been added now 
and then ; but the White 
House plate is now 
meagre compared with 
that to be found in 
the home of many 
a private citizen, who, 
when Mr. Ogle made his 
criticism, was playing 
in his bare feet about 
the cabin door of a 
pioneer. The silver 
service recently pre- 
sented by the citizens of 
Indiana to the battle- 
ship of that name cost 
$7785.10— much more 
than the service used 
in the White House. 
This is not a plea for 
more ; there is, perhaps, 
enough; and the table 
in the State dining-room, 
when tastefully set and 
dressed, suggests nei- 
ther meanness nor ex- 
travagance. These 
State dinners cannot be 
wholly divested of the 
repression and stiffness 
which are the accom- 
paniments of all State 
affairs. There is no 
opportunity for general 
conversation—and the 
chef and your neighbor 
at table have your fate 
in their hands. But 
there are many other 
dinners and luncheons 
to which the elect and 
the congruous come; 
and twenty such, seated 
about the round table 
in the private dining- 
room, make a goodly 
and a heartsome company. These are the dinners that 
endure the supreme test—you think well of your host 
and of the company when you wake up. 


+. 
THE PRESIDENT’S OUTLAY AND SAVINGS 


"T BERE has been much speculation as to the President’s 
outlay. Mr.Ogle speculated thus: 

“He probably gives twenty-five State dinners during the 
long sessions of Congress, and fifteen at the short sessions, 
being an average of twenty dinners annually with forty guests 
for each. If we allow two dollars to each guest the actual 
cost of a State dinner will be eighty dollars. Twenty State 
dinners would therefore require $1600. The sum of two 
dollars for each guest is a very liberal allowance, and within 
a few francs of the price paid by Louis Philippe, ‘ King of the 
French,’ the richest monarch in the world, to his purveyor, 
for providing the most sumptuous banquets at the Tuilleries.”’ 

This calculation will be amusing to all who have had 
to deal with the successor of Louis Philippe’s purveyor 
—the modern chef. I shall not attempt to answer the 
question, How much of his salary does the President 
expend? But those who think he can live at his ease 
after his retirement on the income from his savings should 
take account of several things: First, that the net income 
from safe investments does not exceed four per cent. ; 
second, that the amount invested in a home yields no 
income, and third, that he must have a private secretary, 
for his mail will be so large that he cannot deal with it 
himself. A son of one of our most eminent Presidents 
who had lost all of his means told me that it was pathetic 
to see his father, who was in ill health, laboring beyond 
his strength to answer the letters that came to him. But 
if the President retains a fair measure of health he will 
take care of himself. If he was ever capable of directing 
the affairs of the Nation he may be trusted to administer 
his own business; and if he has won the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens and has rightly valued it he will not barter 
it for riches. To any avocation from which a man may be 
suitably called to the Presidency he may suitably return. 
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EpitTor’s NotE—“ The Social Life of the President ”’ is the second of 
three articles on ‘‘ Life in the White House,” written by ex-President 
Harrison for THE LApigS’ HOME JOURNAL. The concluding paper 

‘* The Domestic Side of the White House’’ 
Will appear in the next (May) issue of the JouRNAL, and will be illus- 
trated with pictures made expressly for it. 
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Y WORK pressed upon me, but the louder 
it challenged me—such is the heart of 
the timid fighter—the less relish I felt 
for the contest. I wrestled with it in 
my study only to be driven to my books. 
I walked out to meet it in the streets 

only to seek shelter from it in music-hall or 
theatre. Thereupon it waxed importunate and 
overbearing till the shadow of it darkened all 
my doings. The thought of it sat beside me at 
table and spoiled my appetite. The memory of 
it followed me abroad and stood between me 
and my friends, so that all talk died upon my 
lips, and I moved among men as one ghost-ridden. 

Then the throbbing town, with its thousand distracting 
voices, grew maddening to me. I felt the need of con- 
verse with solitude 
—that master and 
teacher of all the 
arts—and I be- 
thought me of the 
Yorkshire wolds, 
where a man may 
walk all day, meet- 
ing no human 
creature, hearing 
no voice but the 
curlew’s cry; 
where, lying prone 
upon the sweet 
grass, he may feel 
the pulsation of 
the earth traveling 
its eleven hundred 
miles a minute 
through the ether. 
So one morning 
I bundled ee 
things, some need- 
ful, more needless, 
into a bag, hurry- 
ing lest somebody 
or something 
should happen to 
stay me; and that 
night I lay in a 
small Northern 
town that stands 
upon the borders 
of smokedom at 
the gate of the 
great moors; and 
at seven the next 
morning I took 
my seat beside a 
one-eyed carrier, 
behind an ancient 
piebald mare. 
The one-eyed car- 
rier cracked his 
whip, the piebald 
horse jogged for- 
ward, and the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury, with its tur- 
moil, fell away 
behind us. The 
distant hills, creep- 
ing nearer, swal- 
lowed us up, and 
we became but a 
moving speck 
upon the face of 
the quiet earth. 

Late in the after- 
noon we arrived 
at a village, the 
memory of which 
had been growing 
in my mind. It 
lies in the triangle 
formed by the 
sloping walls of 
three great fells; 
and not even the ; : 
telegraph wire has reached it yet, to murmur to it whispers 
of the restless world—or had not at the time of which I 
write. Nought disturbs it save, once a day, the one-eyed 
carrier—if he and his piebald mare have not yet laid their 
ancient bones to rest—who, passing through, leaves a few 
letters and parcels to be called for by the people of the 
scattered hill farms round about. It is the meeting-place 
of two noisy brooks. Through the sleepy days and the 
hushed nights one hears them ever chattering to them- 
selves as children playing alone some game of make- 
believe. Coming from their far-off homes among the 
hills they mingle their waters here and journey on in 
company, and then their converse is more serious as 
becomes those who have joined hands and are moving 
onward toward life together. Later they reach sad, 
weary towns, black beneath a never-lifted pall of smoke, 
where day and night the clang of iron drowns all human 
voices, where the children play with ashes, where the 
men and women have dull, patient faces; and so on, 
muddy and stained to the deep sea that ceaselessly calls 
tothem. Here, however, their waters are fresh and clear, 
and their passing makes the only stir that the valley has 
ever known. Surely of all peaceful places this is the 
one where a tired worker may find strength. 

My one-eyed friend had suggested I should seek lodg- 
ings at the house of one Mistress Cholmondeley, a widow 
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lady, who resided with her only daughter in the white- 
washed cottage that is the last house in the village, if you 
take the road that leads over Coll Fell. 

‘“Tha’ can see th’ house from here, by reason o’ its 
standing so high above t’others,’’ said the carrier, point- 
ing with his whip. ‘‘It’s theer or nowhere, aw’m think- 
ing, for folks don't often come seeking lodgings in these 
parts.”’ 

The tiny dwelling, half smothered in June roses, looked 
idyllic; and, after a lunch of bread and cheese at the 
inn, I made my way to it by the path that passes through 
the churchyard. I had conjured up the vision of a stout, 
comfort-radiating woman, assisted by some bright, fresh 
girl, whose rosy cheeks would help me banish from my 
mind all recollections of the town ; and, hopeful, I pushed 
back the half-opened door and entered. 





The cottage was furnished with a taste that surprised 
me, but, in themselves, my hosts greatly disappointed me. 
My bustling, comely housewife turned out a wizened 
dame. All day long she dozed in her big chair, or 
crouched, with shriveled hands spread out, before the 
fire. My dream of winsome maidenhood vanished before 
the reality of a weary-looking, sharp-featured woman of 
between forty and fifty. Perhaps there had been a time 
when the listless eyes had sparkled with roguish merri- 
ment, when the shriveled, tight-drawn lips had pouted 
temptingly. A narrow, uninteresting woman I found her ; 
troubled with a shyness that sat ludicrously upon her age, 
and that yet failed to save her from the landlady’s cus- 
tomary failing of loquacity concerning ‘‘better days,”’ 
together with an irritating, if harmless, affectation of 
youthfulness. 

All other details were, however, most satisfactory ; and 
at the window commanding the road that leads through 
the valley toward the distant world I settled down to face 
my work. 

But the spirit of industry, once driven forth, returns 
with coy steps. I wrote for perhaps an hour; and then, 
throwing down my halting pen, I looked about the room, 
seeking distraction. A Chippendale bookcase stood 
against the wall, and I strolled over toit. The key was 
in the lock, and opening its glass doors | examined the 


IT’S A PORTRAIT OF MYSELF, PAINTED YEARS AGO BY A FRIEND” 


well-filled shelves. They held a curious collection : mis- 
cellanies with quaint, glazed bindings ; novels and poems, 
whose authors I had never heard of ; old magazines long 
dead, their very names forgottert; ‘‘keepsakes”’ and 
‘‘annuals,’’ redolent of an age of vastly pretty sentiments 
and lavender-colored silks. On the top shelf was a volume 
of Keats, wedged between a number of the ‘‘ Evangelical 
Rambler’’ and Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts,’’ and, stand- 
ing on tiptoe, I sought to draw it from its place. 

The book was jammed so tightly that my efforts 
brought two or three others tumbling about me, covering 
me with a cloud of fine dust; and to my feet there fell, 
with a rattle of glass and metal, a small miniature paint- 
ing, framed in black wood. 

I picked it up, and, taking it to the window, examined 
it. It was the picture of a young girl, dressed in the 
fashion of thirty years ago—I mean thirty years ago then. 
I fear it must be nearer fifty, speaking as from now— 
when our grandmothers wore corkscrew curls and low- 
cut bodices. The face was beautiful, not merely with the 
conventional beauty of tiresome regularity and impossible 
coloring, such as one finds in all miniatures, but with 
soul behind the soft, deep eyes. As I gazed the sweet 
lips seemed to laugh at me, and yet there lurked a sad- 
ness in the smile, as though the artist, in some rare 
moment, had seen the coming shadow of life across the 
sunshine of the face. Even my small knowledge of art 
told me that the work was clever, and I wondered why it 
should have laid so long neglected when as a mere orna- 
ment it was valuable. It must have been placed in the 
bookcase years ago by some one, and forgotten. 

I replaced it among its dusty companions, and sat down 
once more to my work. But between me and the fading 
light came the face of the miniature, and would not be 
banished. - Wher- 
ever I turned it 
looked out at me 
from the shadows. 
I am not naturally 
fanciful, and the 
work I was en- 
gaged upon, the 
writing of a farcical 
comedy, was not 
of a kind to excite 
the dreamy side of 
aman’s nature. | 
grew angry with 
myself, and made 
a further effort to 
fix my mind upon 
the paper in front 
of me. But my 
thoughts refused 
to return from 
their wanderings. 
Once, glancing 
back over. .my 
shoulder, I could 
have sworn I saw 
the original of the 
picture sitting in 
the big chintz- 
covered chair in 
the far corner. It 
was dressed in a 
faded lilac frock, 
trimmed with 
some old lace, and 
I could not help 
noticing the beauty 
of the folded 
hands, though in 
the portrait only 
the head and 
shoulders had 
been drawn. 

Next morning I 
had forgotten the 
incident, but with 
the lighting of the 
lamp the memory 
of it awoke within 
me, and my inter- 
est grew so strong 
that again I took 
the miniature from 
its hiding place 
and looked at it. 

And then the 
knowledge sud- 
denly came to me 
that I knew the 
face. Where had 
I seen her, and 
when? I had met 
her and spoken to 
her. The picture 
smiled at me, as if 
rallying me on my 
forgetfulness. I 
put it back upon 
its shelf, and sat 
racking my brains, trying to recollect; we had met 
somewhere—in the country—a long time ago, and had 
talked of commonplace things. To the vision of her 
clung the scent of roses and the murmuring voices of hay- 
makers. Why had I never seen her again? Why had 
she passed so completely out of my mind ? 

My landlady entered to lay my supper, and I ques- 
tioned her, assuming a careless tone. Reason with, or 
laugh at, myself as I would, this shadowy memory was 
becoming a romance to me. It was as though I were 
talking of some loved, dead friend, even to speak of 
whom to commonplace people was a sacrilege. I did not 
want the woman to question me in return. 

‘“Oh, yes,’ answered my landlady, ladies had often 
lodged with her. Sometimes people stayed the whole 
summer, wandering about the woods and fells, but to her 
thinking the great hills were lonely. Some of her lodgers 
had been young ladies, but she could not remember any 
of them having impressed her with their beauty. They 
had come and gone. Few had ever returned, and fresh 
faces drove out the old. 

“You have been letting lodgings for a long time?’’ I 
asked. ‘‘I suppose it could be fifteen or twenty years 
ago that strangers to you lived in this room?”’ 

‘longer than that,’’ she said quietly, dropping for the 
moment all affectation. ‘‘ We came here from the farm 
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when my father died. He had had losses and there was 
but little left. That is just twenty-seven years ago now.”’ 

I hastened to close the conversation, fearing long- 
winded recollections of ‘‘ better days.’”’ I have heard 
such so often from one landlady and another. I| had not 
learned much. Who was the original of the miniature, 
how it came to be lying forgotten in the dusty bookcase, 
were still mysteries ; and with a strange perversity I could 
not have explained to myself I shrank from putting a 
direct question. 

So two days more passed by. My work took gradually 
a firmer grip upon my mind, and the face of the miniature 
visited me less often. But in the evening of the third 
day, which was Sunday, a curious thing happened. 

wes returning from a stroll, and dusk was falling.as | 
reached the cottage. I had been thinking of my farce, 
and I was laughing to myself at a situation that seemed 
to me comical, when, passing the window of my room, 
I saw, looking out, the sweet, fair face that had become 
so familiar tome. It stood close to the latticed panes, 
a slim, girlish figure, clad in the old-fashioned lilac- 
colored frock in which | had imagined it on the first night 
of my arrival, the beautiful hands clasped across the 
breast, as then they had been folded on the lap. Her 
eyes were gazing down the road that passes through the 
village and goes south ; but they seemed to be dreaming, 
not seeing, and the sadness in them struck upon one 
almost as a cry. I was close to the window, but the 
hedge screened me, and I remained watching until, after 
a minute I suppose, though it appeared longer, the figure 
drew back into the darkness of the room and disappeared. 

I entered, but the room was empty. I called, but no 
one answered. The uncomfortable suggestion took hold 
of me that I must be growing a little crazy. All that had 

one before I could explain to myself as a mere train of 
thought, but this time it had come to me suddenly, 
uninvited—while my thoughts had been busy elsewhere. 
This thing had appeared not to my brain but to my 
senses. I am not a believer in ghosts, but I am in the 
hallucinations of a weak mind, and my own explanation 
was, in consequence, not very satisfactory to myself. 

I tried to dismiss the incident, but it would not leave 
me ; and later that same evening a ga else occurred 
that fixed it more clearly in my thoughts. I had taken out 
two or three books at random with which to amuse 
myself, and turning over the leaves of one of them—a 
volume of verses by some obscure poet—I found its 
sentimental passages much scored and commented upon 
in pencil, as was common fifty years ago, as may be 
common now, for your Fleet Street cynic has not altered 
the world and its ways to quite the extent that he imagines. 

One poem in particular had evidently appealed greatly 
to the reader’s sympathies. It was the old, old story of 
the gallant who wooes and rides away, leaving the maiden 
to weep. The poetry was poor, and at another time its 
conventionality would have excited only my ridicule. 
But reading it in conjunction with the quaint, naive notes 
scattered about its margins | felt no inclination to jeer. 
These hackneyed stories that we laugh at are deep pro- 
fundities to the many who find in them some shadow of 
their own sorrows, and she—for it was a woman’s hand- 
writing—to whom this book belonged had loved its trite 
verses because in them she had read her own heart. 
This, I told myself, was her story also: a common enough 
story in life as in literature, but novel to those who live it. 

There was no reason for my connecting her with the 
original of the miniature, except, perhaps, a subtle 
relationship between the thin, nervous handwriting and 
the mobile features ; yet I felt instinctively they were one 
and the same, and that | was tracing, link by link, the 
history of my forgotten friend. 

I felt urged to probe further, and next morning, while 
my landlady was clearing away my breakfast things, I 
fenced round the subject once again. 

** By-the-way, while I think of it, if | leave any books 
or papers here behind me, send them on at once. I have 
a knack of doing that sort of thing. I suppose,’’ I added, 
‘‘your lodgers often do leave some of their belongings 
behind them?”’ 

It sounded to myself a clumsy ruse. I wondered if 
she would suspect what was behind it. 

‘“Not often,’’ she answered; ‘‘never, that I can 
e——- except in the case of one poor lady who died 

ere.”’ 

I glanced up quickly. ‘In this room ?’’ I asked. 

My landlady seemed troubled at my tone. ‘ Well, not 
exactly in this very room. We carried her upstairs, but 
she died immediately. She was dying when she came 
here. I should not have taken her in had I known. So 
many people are prejudiced against a house where death 
has occurred, as if there were any where it had not. It 
was not quite fair to us.”’ 

I did not speak for a while, and the rattle of the plates 
and knives continued undisturbed. 

‘*What did she leave here?”’ I asked at length. 

“Oh, just a few books and photographs, and such like 
small things that people bring with them to lodgings,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ Her people promised to send for them, 
but they never did, and 1 suppose I forgot them. .They 
were not of any value.”’ 

The woman turned as she was leaving the room. ‘It 
won’t drive you away, sir, I hope, what I have told you,”’ 
she said. ‘It all happened a long while ago.”’ 

‘Of course not,’’ I answered. ‘‘It interested me, that 
was all.’”” And the woman went out, closing the door 
behind her. 

So here was the explanation, if I chose to accept it. 
I sat long that morning, wondering to myself whether 
things I had learned to laugh at could be, after all, 
realities. Anda day or two afterward I made a discovery 
that confirmed all my vague surmises. 

Rummaging through this same dusty bookcase I found 
in one of the ill-fitting drawers, beneath a heap of torn 
and tumbled books, a diary, belonging to the fifties, 
stuffed with many letters and shapeless flowers pressed 
between stained pages; and there—for the writer of 
stories tempted by human documents is weak—in faded 
ink, brown and withered like the flowers, I read the story 
I already knew. 

Such a very old story it was, and so conventional. He 
was an artist—was ever story of this sort written where 
the hero was not an artist? They had been children 
together, loving each other without knowing it, till one 
day it was revealed tothem. Hereistheentry: | 


“May 18. I do not know what to say, or how I shall begin. 
Chris loves me. I have been praying to God to make me 
worthy of him, and dancing round the room in my bare feet 
for fear of waking them below. He kissed my hands and 
clasped them round his neck, saying they were beautiful as 
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the hands of a goddess, and he knelt and kissed them again. 
I am holding them before me and kissing them myself. I am 
glad they are so beautiful. Oh, God, why are you so good 
tome? Help me to be a true wife to him. Help me that | 
may never give him an instant’s pain! Oh, that I had more 
power of loving, that I might love him better !”’ 

And thus foolish thoughts for many pages, but foolish 
thoughts of the kind that has kept this worn old world, 
hanging for so many ages in space, from turning sour. — 

Later, in February, there is another entry that carries 
on the story : 

“Chris left this morning. He put a little packet into my 
hands at the last moment, saying it was the most precious 
thing he sessed, and that when I looked at it I was to 
think of him who loved it. Of course, I guessed what it was, 
but I did not open it till I was alone in my room. It is the 

icture of myself that he has been so secret about, but, oh, so 
Peautiful ! I wonder if I am really so beautiful as this. But 
I wish he had not made me look so sad. I am kissing the 
little lips. I love them because he loved to kiss them. Oh, 
sweetheart, it will be long before you kiss them again. Of 
course, it was right for him to go, and I am glad he has been 
able to manage it. He could not study properly in this quiet 
country place, and now he will be able to go to Paris and 
Rome and he will be great. Even the stupid people here see 
how clever he is. But, oh, it will be so long before I see him 
again, my love, my king!’’ 

Within each letter that comes from him similar foolish 
rhapsodies are written down, but these letters, | gather 
as I turn the pages, grow, after a while, colder and fewer, 
and a chill fear that dare not be penned creeps in among 
the words. 

“March 12. Six weeks and no letter from Chris, and, oh, 
dear, I am so hungry for one, for the last I have almost kissed 
to pieces. I suppose he will write more often when he gets to 
London. He is working hard, I know, and it is selfish of me 
to expect him to write more often; but I would sit up all 
night for a week rather than miss writing tohim. I suppose 
men are not like that. Oh, God, help me—help me whatever 
happens! How foolish I am to-night! He was always care- 
less. I will punish him for it when he comes back, but not 
very much.” 

Truly enough a conventional story. 

Letters do come from him after that, but apparently 
they are less and less satisfactory, for the diary grows 
angry and bitter, and the faded writing is blotted at times 
with tears. Then toward the end of another year there 
comes this entry, written in a hand of strange neatness 
and precision : 

“It is all over now. I am glad it is finished. I have writ- 
ten to him, giving him up. I have told him I have ceased to 
care for him, and that it is better we should both be free. It 
is best that way. He would have had to ask me to release 
him, and that would have given him pain. He was always 
gentle. Now he will be able to marry her with an easy con- 
science, and he need never know what I have suffered. She 
is better fitted for him thanI am. I hope he will be happy. 
I think I have done the right thing.”’ 

A few lines follow, left blank, and then the writing is 
resumed, but in a stronger, more vehement hand. 

“Why do I lie to myself? I hate her! I would kill her if 
I could. I hope she will make him wretched, and that he 
will come to hate her as I do, and that she will die! Why 
did I let them persuade me to send that lying letter? He 
will show it to her, and she will see through it and laugh at 
me. I could have held him to his promise ; he could not have 
got out of it. What do I care about dignity, and womanli- 
ness, and right, and all the rest of the canting words? I 
want him. I want his kisses, and his arms about me. He is 
mine! He loved me once! have only given him up 
because I thought it a fine thing to play the saint. It is only 
an acted lie. Whydo I deceive myself? I want him. I care 
for nothing else at the bottom of my heart—his love, his 
kisses !’’ 

And toward the end : 

‘My God, what am I saying? Have I no shame, no 
strength? Oh, God, help me!”’ 

And there the diary closes. 

I looked among the letters lying between the pages of 
the book. Most of them were signed simply ‘‘ Chris’’ or 
‘‘Christopher.’”’ But one gave his name in full, and it 
was a name I know well as that of a famous man, whose 
hand I have often shaken. I thought of his hard-featured, 
handsome wife, and of his great chill place, half house, 
half exhibition, in Kensington, filled constantly with its 
smart, chattering set, among whom he seemed always to 
be the uninvited guest; of his weary face and bitter 
tongue, and, thinking thus, there rose up before me the 
sweet, sad face of the woman of the miniature, and meet- 
ing her eyes as she smiled at me from out of the shadows 
I clearly betrayed my astonishment. 

I took the miniature from its shelf. There would be no 
harm now in learning her name. So I stood with it in 
ped pene till a little later my landlady entered to lay the 
cloth, 

“I tumbled this out of your bookcase,”’ I said, ‘in 
reaching down some books. It is some one I know— 
some one I have met, but I cannot think where. Do you 
know who it is?”’ 

The woman took it from my hand, and a faint flush 
crossed her withered face. 

“I had lost it,’’ she answered. ‘‘I never thought of 
looking there. It’s a portrait of myself, painted years 
ago by a friend.”’ 

I looked at her as she stood among the shadows, with 
the lamplight falling on her face, and saw her, perhaps, 
for the first time. 

“How stupid of me!’’ I answered. ‘‘ Yes, I see the 
likeness now.” 
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|‘ THE fullness of youth, wealth, beauty and love were 
hers. Yet all her dreams were of fame. 

“‘T will write a great book,’’ she said, ‘‘and my name 
shall be upon every lip, and my praises sung throughout 
the land.”’ 

So, in the joy and vanity of youth, she wrote her book. 
But fame stood a long way off. Then, as time passed, 
sorrow came into her life. Grief blotted out ambition 
and dreams of fame were forgotten. 

But once more she took up her pen. 

**T will write a book,’’ she said again, ‘‘ and it shall be 
not for the multitude, but for the few who have suffered 
as I have suffered. It shall speak to them as a sister 
speaks, and give counsel and courage and cheer.”’ 

So she wrote her book. . And it was a book not for the 
few, but for the multitude. For all had suffered. And 
her name was upon every lip and her praises sung 
throughout the land. : 

And lo, fame had come, 
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THE CAREER OF THE DAUGHTER 
By Alice Graham McCollin 
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ITH the innumerable occupations which are 
constantly opening to women it would seem 
as if the career of the daughter were soon to 
be numbered among the lost arts; as in this 
age of change and unrest it is so unusual 
as to be almost remarkable to find girls or 
young women fulfilling their natural duties, 
the reponsibilities to which they were born. 
And yet what field is larger than that of the daughter in 
the home? Where are there more numerous or more 
important duties, were they but recognized? What is there 
nobler or more elevating in its effect upon character, more 
inspiring as an example, than the exhibition of a child's 
devotion to its parents? It is the custom at the present 
time for the daughters of our well-to-do households (as in 
the world of fashion it is the whim, and in the laboring 
class the necessity) to take up, on leaving school, some 
career which shall fit them to be breadwinners should the 
necessity for self-support ever arise. This motive is, in 
itself, of the essence of wisdom—forethought—and hence, 
most worthy. But as such necessity with this class of peo- 
ple arises in but few instances (the vast majority of women 
in this rank finding in marriage their ultimate career) ; as 
the majority of these girls apply themselves to branches 
of work which are already overcrowded with trained 
workers, or if they attack unfilled fields of labor, are apt, 
in the enjoyment of the immediate pecuniary return, to 
lose sight of the importance of mastering the details and 
minutiz necessary to proficiency in any craft; and as the 
occupation of such positions by these daughters of our 
well-to-do households takes from the laboring class, to 
whom active remunerative labor means life, the very 
chances of life, the results seem less excellent. 
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Tt personal effect on these girls seems, also, from one 

point of view, at least, to make the application of 
this motive less desirable. It means in many instances 
the absolute monopolizing of time and interest, and in 
some cases involves the sacrifice of health. A career 
which monopolizes all of one’s time and thoughts is 
neither healthy nor wholesome. Nothing is so narrowing 
in its influence, so confining, mentally and morally, in its 
effect, asan occupation which permits of no other interest. 
Change and contrast are necessary for securing excellence 
in any labor. The athlete feels the need of mental dis- 
cipline ; the student, of wholesome physical exercise ; the 
business man requires amusement, and the idler, occupa- 
tion. How important is it, therefore, that every career 
shall have place in it for the exercise of other duties, and 
that the careers adopted by our daughters shall not inter- 
fere with their home and natural duties. 

The father receives from his sons, usually, companion- 
ship and assistance in his business. Is it too much to ask 
that the daughters shall render their mothers the same 
companionship and assistance in their even more laborious 
and equally important work of home-making? So many 
mothers look forward through the closing years of their 
daughters’ schooling to a comradeship and companionship 
made sweeter, more satisfying  f more possible by 
maturity and opportunity ; they count upon a division of 
household cares, church and charitable duties and social 
pleasures, and hope to enjoy that sweetest of parental 
joys, the sisterly comradeship of mother and daughter. 

In how few cases are these expectations fulfilled. T' 
daughter will explain that she must fit herself for self- 
support; that she must have a career; that this career 
must not be hampered by household cares or duties ; that 
her time is so filled with nobler work that she has no 
desire for anything so trivial as social life; that church 
and charitable work are for others less occupied than she, 
or that further study in the line of her career is necessary 
to her development. She ignores the fact that for de- 
velopment of character no factors are so potent as home, 
church and society. The mother, disappointed and hurt 
that her child’s home and her own companionship are not 
desired, most unwisely unselfish, yields to these reasons. 
The fault, as well as the suffering, is often with the mothers. 
They have in childhood not demanded from their children 
the attentions or the interest upon which they should have 
insisted. They have encouraged an absorption in school 
work ; intimacies with other children which have excluded 
the lovely and beneficent intimacy of parent and child, 
and have been proud, rather than pained, that lessons and 
school friends filed all of their children’s time. 
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PLEA, therefore, is here made for the career of the 

daughter. Let more of our American girls devote 
themselves to their homes, to their parents, to their 
natural duties. Let them take time from these things to 
pursue to perfection some study or occupation, but let 
it be kept properly subservient as regards time and 
interest. This will secure an equally adjusted develop- 
ment of character ; will add a special zest, in the shape of 
an extra interest, to daily living, and will prepare them, 
shouid the occasion ever arise, for that for which they aim 
in their adoption of a career outside of the home, as bread- 
winners. The idea! daughter—and the ideal in this case, 
as in so many others, is but the exhibition and example of 
the real—fulfills all of her duties, not only one of them. 
She is a loving, helpful and sympathetic companion to 
her mother and a genial comrade to her father. The 
devotion and care of the mother should call for unswerv- 
ing devotion from her children, and especially from her 
daughter, who, in all likelihood, will herself some time be 
the devoted and self-effacing mother of a generation 
which will call her blessed for these very qualities. 

It has been said that ‘‘the bearing and training of a 
child is woman’s wisdom,’’ and certainly no division of a 
woman’s life or interest calls for greater thought and 
knowledge. Wisdom shows itself, however, in a well- 
proportioned, not in an unevenly-developed, life, and 
mothers must be wary lest they give to their children so 
much of sacrifice and devotion as to leave no opportunity 
for the exercise by the child of these most perfecting 
qualities. It is human to value things as they are, either 
costly or inexpensive, and the child will love with much 
greater intensity and devotion the parent who costs it 
service and consideration than the one who lavishes all 
affection and demands nothing as a return or as a right. 
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By Fean Fraley Hallowell 


[Granddaughter of the Hon. Frederick Fraley, one of the few surviving eye- 
witnesses of the great Lafayette demonstration in Philadelphia] 


7 HE great public event of the year 1824 

was the welcome given to General 

Lafayette, around whose name clus- 

tered the romantic tradition of half a 

century. The Marquis de Lafayette had 

been invited by our Government to revisit 

the United States, the scene of his early mili- 

tary exploits and adventures nearly half a cen- 

tury previous. There was in this case the 

interest naturally attaching to the eminent 

patriot and early friend of 

America, who had left the 
brilliant Court of Louis 

XVI to offer his sword to 

Congress and to the Commander 
of our ragged Revolutionary levies. 
There was all this and something more 
which served to enhance the enthu- 
siasm felt for an illustrious visitor. 
While Lafayette lived no one had 
need to mourn the age of chivalry 
as dead. Generous, high-spirited and 
brave as a lion, he had utilized his 
popularity with the Parisian mob 
to save Marie Antoinette from the 
violence of a bloodthirsty populace 
in the terrible October days of 1786. 
When the infuriated rabble stormed 
the palace at Versailles, massacring 
the Royal body-guards, the sans- 
culottes had shouted for the Queen to 
come out and show herself. It was a 
perilous moment: Marie Antoinette 
stepped out on the balcony to meet 
her enemies. Lafayette was equal to 
the occasion. As commander of the 
National Guards the “‘ Hero of Two 
Worlds”’ put on his most chivalrous 
air, and kneeling down kissed the 
Queen’s hand, whereupon the fickle 
mob changed its cry against the hated 
Austrian to shouts of ‘‘ Vive la reine /”’ 

When fortune turned her back upon 
Lafayette, and he fell from power and 
place into an Austrian prison, “ the 
proscribed exile of one country and 
the political prisoner of another ’’ was 
not forgotten by Washington and other 
American friends. Efforts were made in vain to procure 
Lafayette’s release, and when these failed Washington 
exerted himself to mitigate the severity of the prisoner’s 
confinement, and sent money and words of encourage- 
ment to Lafayette’s family. 

*The sixth of a series of articles on ‘‘ Great Personal Events’’— 
retold by evewitnesses—which will appear in successive issues of the 
JouRNAL. These articles will portray a succession of the most con- 
spicuous popular enthusiasms which America has witnessed during the 
past fifty years. The greatest potentates, statesmen, orators, preachers 


and songstresses will be the central figures of this notable series, which 
began in the JouRNAL of November, 1896. 


LAFAYETTE AT THE AGE OF 22 


It is difficult to understand, at this late day, what a 
furore of excitement passed over this country when 
Lafayette actually arrived once more in America. The 
visit is an historic event to be remembered 
while memory endures. During President 
Monroe’s second administration the United 
States extended its invitation to Lafayette, 
offering a frigate to transport him to the 
New World, and the owners of our differ- 
ent lines of packets proffered free passage 
to the patriot. Declin- 
ing the use of a Gov- 
ernment vessel the 
Marquis ivok passage 
on the ‘‘ Cadmus,’’ 
one of a line of pack- 
ets running between 
New York and Havre. 
He arrived at Staten 
Island on August 15 
(Sunday), 1824, ac- 
companied by his son, 
George Washington 
Lafayette, and also 
by his son-in-law. A 
formal reception took 
place on the following 
day—the first fruits 
of the most abundant 
harvest of welcome 
which Lafayette was 
to receive during his 
year of travel through 
the United States. 
While New York and 
other cities vied to 
do him honor it re- 
mained for Philadel- 
phia to accord him 
a welcome exception- 
ally brilliant and en- 
thusiastic in its ex- 
pression, and which 
stands to-day as the 
most marvelous dem- 
onstration ever wit- 
nessed in the Quaker 
City. Every one was 
anxious to see Lafayette. It was felt that 
there was no other surviving actor in the 
great Revolutionary drama who had been 
so near to the heart of Washington. 

At the end of July the Councils of 
Philadelphia had begun to make prepara- 
tions for the welcome. Brigadier-General 
Robert Patterson called a meeting of 
officers of the First Brigade, followed by 
a general meeting of the officers of di 
sion. Three days after Lafayette landed 


28 was appointed for the grand reception, and representa- 
tives from different portions of the State and from adjoin- 
ing Commonwealths came to take part in the ceremonial. 
The parade was to be divided into civic and military 
sections, the latter under the command of Major-General 
Thomas Cadwalader, and John Swift, afterward Mayor of 
Philadelphia, Chief Marshal of the civic division. It was 
ordered that the volunteers be concentrated in Rush’s 
field on Frankford Road. ‘The First City Troop held the 
proud mages of guard of honor to Lafayette. 

Finally—and fancy the uncontrollable excitement 
which it created among the fair dames and maidens—it 
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was announced that a civic ball had been decided upon. 
It was, indeed, a formidable task to prepare a toilette for 
such a festivity. . 


WOMEN DRESSED GORGEOUSLY IN THOSE DAYS 


HE fashions of those days were more elaborate and quite 
as exacting as at the present time. In Philadelphia 
it was one of two things—one must be 2 /a mode, or one 
must be a Quakeress. Sometimes the two were com- 
bined, but either one or the other was necessary to be a 
belle. Sometimes the fair member of the Society of 
Friends had the best of it. She had less range of color, 
but then her dress was generally becoming. No worldly 
coquette was more exacting than the Quakeress, in the 
matter of clear-starched fichu, the particular tint of fawn 
or drab, or the “spring ’’ of her corsage. She sacrificed 
nothing of the cut of her waist, and was hypercritical in 
the fit of her garment, and in every detail of finish. She 
was as absolutely spotless as a lily in her raiment. The 
younger Quakeresses were allowed some latitude of 
costume, and green, one of the then fashionable tints, 
was not under the ban of “ gallery ’’ disapprobation. * 
Women of the social world were gorgeous in their 
personal adornment. A profusion of costly costumes 
was reckoned as a necessity. Imagination ran riot in the 
choice productions of milliner and dressmaker. The 
colors most in request were Haytian blue, pistachio green 
(‘‘that lovely hue,’’ as the girl of the period longingly 
observed), bird-of-paradise yellow (an immense favorite 
displayed in all materials, even in the figured chintzes 
then used as house gowns), and a fine chestnut popularly 
known as ‘‘ Lord Byron brown.’’ Cherry color had its 
advocates, but it was used more as a garnish for 
mancherons, and in ribbons and rosettes, than as a body 
color. Rose pink, tea color and delicate fawn were also 


in demand; and those fortunate ladies whose wardrobes * 


were on direct speaking terms with Paris were elegant in 
French gray satin with long sleeves of white crépe. Such 
a gown would haye its mancheron shoulder trimming of 
gray satin. 

+ 


THE DAY WHEN CHEAP FINERY WAS UNKNOWN 


ELICATE colors and rich materials were indispensable 
to the fair lady. Cheap finery was unknown, and 
one could wear a costume of the latest style in peace and 
comfort, not being haunted by the fear that it would be 
promptly copied in cheap material, and the model dis- 
played in shop windows for popular delectation, the next 
time one went into a public place. The satins and bro- 
cades of the period were made to last, and worth having. 
There was no wear-out to them; they were practically 
indestructible, as many an heirloom witnesses. White 
was more generally worn then, and by women of all ages. 
It was seen all the year round, and was not, as now, 
reserved for débufan/es, and hot summer weather. There 
was nothing remarkable in a walking-dress of white 
jaconet muslin, with deep frills of ‘‘ worked muslin’’ or 
blonde lace. White organdy, gossamer, gauze, crépe, and 
embroidered—or, as they were then called, ‘‘ worked ’’— 
muslins were having their day. White muslin pelerines, 
or capes with ends very long in front, were added as a 
finish, but scarcely for warmth. One wonders why the 
women did not take cold. Equally as a matter of course 
a bride must wear white on her first public appearance 
after her marriage. The gown especially made for such 
an occasion was of white gros de Naples, ornamented at 
the border with three rows of embroidery in floss silk. 
Skirts were trimmed with bias folds, narrow rou/eaux of 
satin, with flounces, rosettes, simple ruches or a combina- 
tion of these elements. The corsage was decorated so as 
to give an appearance of extreme width of chest. Bands 
were arranged in double, treble or quintuple V-shape 
from shoulder to waist-line so as to give a delicate girl 
the shoulder proportions of the Farnese Hercules. The 
leg-of-mutton sleeve was in vogue, but some ladies pre- 
ferred a corsage @ /a Sévigné with long, full sleeves. The 
spencer was ‘made “ half-high,’’ not coming above the 
shoulder, and was extended in prodigious curves like 
bat’s wings over the fair one’s sleeves and shoulders. 
The edges were covered with deep satin points carefully 
stitched on, and sometimes edged with lace. India 
muslin scarfs, rich with embroidery, cockle-shell flounces, 
and all kinds of scalloped trimmings were coming in. 


+ 
WOMEN’S HATS WERE CREATIONS THEN 


THe bonnets of the period were silky Leghorns, fine 
: Dunstable straws, and satiny Italian straws, sewed 
into extravagant shapes. These were actually becoming 
to youthful faces. Tremendous was the periphery, but 
the shape was subject to improvements to suit the indi- 
vidual case. Some huge bonnets were smartly rounded 
off at the ear, to display a well-turned cheek. Ribbons 
were profusely employed to match the color of the silk 
lining. A large shape, lined with rose pink, was trimmed 
with bows of broad ribbon of two colors, white and rose, 
with long. streamers of the ribbon floating over the 
shoulder. But all would be lost—from a fashionable 
point of view—if the streamers were of the same color. 
An é/égante would be careful to wear one white and the 
other pink. Large shapes of wire and net were often 
covered with figured silk or velvet for colder weather. 
Small hats of white crépe or satin were worn on dress 
occasions, even at evening parties. They generally 
showed a marabout plume or bird of paradise. 

Artificial flowers were sparingly employed on millinery 
although most desirable adjuncts to a ball dress. Charm- 
ing French hats of slate-colored velvet were trimmed 
with rosettes and folds of white satin, and lined with 
blonde lace. Turbans and berrettas of striped gauze or 
tinsel-worked satin were among the fashionable head 
coverings. The berretta was a coronet shape of tulle, 
with wreath or bouquet of flowers. 

It was the day of headdresses, but the bird of paradise 
was omnipresent for carriage hat and evening dress 
alike. One is credibly informed of a hat of plush, bird-of- 
he me yellow in tint, enormously large and turned u 

ehind. This was ornamented with satin rosettes, half 
white and half yellow. In front were two tails of the bird, 
one placed at the brim, the other at the crown. At balls 
the hair was elaborately dressed. The bows or loops of 
hair were sometimes three in number, and were worn in 
conneny, with a high tortoise-shell comb. The then fash- 
ionable ‘‘ Apollo’s knot” consisted of two large curls 
sustained by a high tortoise-shell comb. Aigrettes, 
ostrich plumes and ribbons were also used to dress the 
hair. Temple curls were large. 
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THE COSTUME OF A GENTLEMAN OF THAT PERIOD 

ee belles wore gold chains and clasps of ‘‘ Guinea’’ 

gold, padlocks and cross or heart beaten by the gold- 
smith from the current coin. Cameos played a part in 
fashionable ornaments. Broad gold bracelets and car- 
nelian brooches were quite common. The ladies carried 
fans of carved ivory, sometimes curiously inlaid with 
gold. The shawl was in its heyday. It looked well on 
women with sloping shoulders, but was a disfigurement 
to people of any embonpoint. Nevertheless, the shawl, 
or the cachemire, was the favorite ‘‘ envelope ”’ alike for a 
fashionable young beauty and portly matron. It was 
correct and had to be worn. 

The gentleman of the period was not far behind his 
sister in details of costume. A swallow-tailed coat with 
velvet collar would require a magnificent satin stock, 
double-breasted, fine velvet waistcoat, and sometimes 
an under waistcoat of cloth just visible beneath the satin. 
His throat might be swathed in a voluminous neckcloth. 
His trousers fitted close and followed the outline from 
knee to ankle in a wonderful way. The coat seam sprang 
in bolder curve from waist to shoulder, so as to secure a 
proper tapering appearance at the waist. The coats were 
shorter on the shoulder, and the sleeve set in higher up 
in the arm-opening. Metal buttons adorned bottle-green 
coats, and also garments of bright blue. 


. 
THE WONDERFUL PARADE AND THE CROWDS 


HE prevailing fashions are thus described so that one 
may know a little better how the crowd looked which 
lined the streets in Philadelphia on the morning of that 
September day. General Lafayette spent the night of the 
twenty-seventh at the Frankford Arsenal. Early the next 
morning the city troops performed convoy duty to Rush’s 
field, where the main body of the escort was drawn up. 
The military review now took place, and then was formed 
a grand procession, which, when in motion, extended 
three miles in length. At one o’clock all was in readiness 
and the start was made. The highways were thronged 
with sightseers attired in true holiday garb. The windows 
were thronged with eager faces, and the steps and roofs 
and every available coign of vantage were occupied by 
hardy citizens, determined to see General Lafayette, or to 
perish in the attempt. They clung to shutter and chimney, 
and lent their voices to swell the shouts of acclamation 
as the ‘‘Hero of Two Worlds’ passed by. Delicate 
young maidens of quiet Quaker families, who very rarel 
set their slippered feet abroad in any kind of a coed, 
now climbed gayly to the housetops to witness the 
parade. House-parties were made up long in advance, 
and choice positions near the front of the roof reserved 
for the prettiest girls. Their taffetas and satins, muslins 
and gay ribbons fluttered from the housetops—a Quaker 
city en féle. Joyous ringing of bells and artillery salutes 
broke upon the ear. The shouts of the multitude and 
loud hurrahs burst forth as the resplendent pageant moved 
through the streets. On came the barouche drawn by six 
horses, and in it sat Lafayette, bowing left and right. 


+ 
A PEN PORTRAIT OF THE GREAT HERO 


AFAYETTE was now sixty-seven years old and carried 
his years lightly. His head was shaped like that of 
Burns. He hada high forehead, long aquiline nose, anda 
rather thin face. His hair was sandy and quite plentiful, 
His eyes were dark gray, restless and twinkling ; his eye- 
brows, light in color, but heavily marked. His mouth 
was firm, and his lips smiled courteously at the holiday 
crowd assembled to do him honor. ‘The General was not 
very tall, but well made. His face was distinctly pleasant, 
and its expression was an odd mixture of shrewdness, 
decision and gay good humor. His costume was a 
swallow-tailed coat, and trousers of dark brown, with a 
great display of white waistcoat and neckcloth. A bunch 
of seals hung from a broad black ribbon at his waist. 
Over his shoulders hung a cloth riding-cloak, greenish 
blue in color and lined with red. 

By the side of Lafayette sat the venerable Judge Peters. 
Following this equipage, the cynosure of all eyes, 
was another heosuaine containing the Governor of 
Pennsylvania and the Governor of New Jersey. ‘This was 
followed by members of the City Councils and other 
a tr agg Down the street came General Cadwalader’s 
brigade, escorting Lafayette, the City Troop clattering 
along on each side of the barouche, and keeping back 
the crowd that swelled over the edge of the pavement 
curb. The air was rent with shouts as the excited 
multitude saluted the hero. Immediately following the 
barouche and military contingent came the civic proces- 
sion, the rear brought up by the Second Brigade and 
some of the country troops. The route of the parade, 
through the principal streets to Independence Square, was 
profusely and appropriately decorated, as were other parts 
of the city. 
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AN INCIDENT WHICH SET THE CROWD WILD 


AFAYETTE, it seems, was endowed with the kingly 
faculty of remembering faces once seen, and being 
able to recall names and associations after the lapse of 
years. A touching incident of this sort occurred as 
Lafayette’s barouche was passing, on Eleventh Street, 
the house where dwelt the widow of Robert Morris, 
financier of the Revolution, a sister of the revered Bishop 
White. Mrs. Morris was at her window, and, recognizing 
her after many years, Lafayette rose up in his carriage 
and bowed to her. The rare courtesy was instantly dis- 
cerned by the thousands congregated at this point, and it 
seemed as if the people would go mad with enthusiasm. 
The recognition of Mrs. Morris seemed to set them 
aflame. Even Lafayette appeared surprised that the 
simple act should evoke such a wave of frantic huzzas. 
Shout after shout rent the air; women vied with men in 
their efforts to show to Lafayette that his graceful act 
touched them. So great was the furore that the hero 
had to rise again and again in his carriage, and it was 
several minutes before the wonderful enthusiasm had 
abated. But if the applause subsided at the special 
point where it had been wafted into a flame it was 
rekindled again and again, and carried along the entire 
route of the march. The crowds in the distance had 
caught the wild huzzas, and not knowing the specific 
cause they took up the cheering with renewed will and 
fresh lungs. And from that point Lafayette had an 
ovation which was unequaled by any other demonstration 
he received in America. By a simple act he had aroused 
the people, and the fruits of it remained with him all 
through his visit in the Quaker City. 


April, 1897 


THE TRIUMPHAL MARCH TO INDEPENDENCE HALL 

A PARTY of Revolutionary veterans had been stationed 

in front of the United States Bank on Chestnut 
Street. Some of them had served under Lafayette, and 
one can imagine the scene of meeting and exchange of 
greetings between the old Revolutionary companions who 
together had suffered defeat and endured hardship in a 
cause which was divinely appointed to win final victory. 
The procession brought up at the State House, which 
was handsomely decorated, and directly in front of 
Independence Hall stood the triumphal Lafayette arch. 
This was designed by William Strickland, and was orna- 
mented with paintings, mottoes, and two full-length carved 
figures, emblematic of Justice and Wisdom. 

The City Council had resolved to receive Lafayette in 
the east room of Independence Hall on account of its 
rich historic associations. Here the Continental Congress 
sat, and here the Declaration of Independence was signed. 
At that time the appearance of the east room differed 
materially from what had been its original appearance in 
1776. The old paneling and wainscoting had been torn 
out, and the curious chandelier with pendants had been 
removed. In 1824 the walls of the east room were 
painted in stone color, and the windows draped with cur- 
tains of red and blue, studded with stars. A statue of 
Washington, carved in wood by Rush, stood near the 
centre of the eastern wall, and on either side hung 
portraits of Penn, Franklin, Morris, Washington, 
Hopkinson, Greene, Wayne, Montgomery, Hamilton, 
Gates, Rochambeau, Carroll and McKean. As Lafayette 
passed under the arch he was met by a committee of 
Councilmen who accompanied him to the east room, where 
Mayor Watson made a formal address of welcome. In 
reply, Lafayette spoke of his reéntrance to this fair city 
‘* under solemn and affecting recollections.’’? He alluded 
te-the Declaration of Independence as the ‘‘ forerunner 
of the republican independence of the whole American 
hemisphere,’ and as beginning ‘‘ for the civilized world 
the era of a new and the only true social order, founded 
on the inalienable rights of man.’’ The Marquis con- 
cluded by begging the Mayor, members of Councils and 
all citizens of Philadelphia to accept the tribute of his 
affectionate respect and gratitude. 


+ 
THE CITY’S ROUND OF FESTIVITIES 


FTER several introductions had been accomplished 
the Nation’s guest passed out through the State 
House yard, and was driven to his hotel, a_ short 
distance away. That evening the Quaker City was ablaze 
with illuminations. Upon the following day, Wednesday, 
September 29, the State Society of the Cincinnati waited 
upon Lafayette in Independence Hall, and Major Jackson 
delivered a complimentary address of welcome. After- 
ward there was a dinner given him by the city corpora- 
tion. On the thirtieth there was a review and reception 
of the children of the public schools in the State House 
ard, and in the afternoon General Lafayette was received 
»y members of the Masonic order, in their hall on Chestnut 
Street near Seventh. 

Lafayette remained in the city for a week, and many 
festivities were given in his honor. He attended service 
at old Christ Church, on Second Street above Market, 
upon which occasion Bishop White preached. A grand 
ball was given for him on the evening of October 4, at 
the Chestnut Street Theatre. He paid visits to the Navy 
Yard, Pennsylvania Hospital and Academy of Fine Arts. 
The City of Brotherly Love was not unmindful of her 
duties as hostess to the Nation’s guest. 

A Philadelphia lady who died two years ago remem- 
bered shaking hands with Lafayette. She was then a 
little girl, too small to be seen in the crowd that assembled 
in Independence Hall, but she was not disappointed of 
her wish to greet Lafayette, for her escort, an athletic 
young fellow, lifted her up, ‘‘ brought her to a carry,’’ as 
the military phrase would be, and so she was able to 
relate to the second and third generation that she ‘‘ shook 
hands with Lafayette.”’ 


LAFAYETTE’S LAST VISIT TO PHILADELPHIA 


AFAYETTE revisited the Quaker City on his way to New 
York to embark for Europe. He arrived from 
Bordentown July 16, 1825, was formally received by the 
city officials and prominent citizens, and dined by the 
city corporation. Four days later he went to German- 
town, breakfasted at the Chew House, which had been 
Washington’s headquarters, and then went to Mount 
Airy and Chestnut Hill, returning to Philadelphia in time 
to attend the Rush dinner. This banquet was given in 
honor of Richard Rush, who had been Envoy to England 
for eight years. 

Lafayette was taken to inspect the Fairmount Water 
Works, then newly completed. On July 23. he 
visited Vauxhall Garden, a famous place of amusement 
in those days, where he was received by a very numerous 
company of girls and boys, each holding a_ torch, and 
where there was a wonderful display of fireworks in 
his honor. On the afternoon of July 25 Lafayette left 
the city to visit the battlefield of Brandywine, where, 
forty-eight years before, he had been wounded in the 
cause of American Independence. It was a_ graceful 
remembrance of this when the frigate, which was pre- 
pared to bear General Lafayette back to France, was 
named the ‘‘ Brandywine.’’ Lafayette embarked on the 
‘* Brandywine ’’ September 28, 1825, and the United States, 
through its Chief Magistrate, John Quincy Adams, bade 
him a last farewell. The banks were closed and all business 
was suspended at Washington while the Nation thus took 
leave of Lafayette, who ieft our shores never more to return. 
He was proud of the Nation he so materially helped to 
defend, and proud to be held in such grateful remem- 
brance by the people of this Republic, none of whom paid 
him greater homage and more loving reverence than was 
bestowed upon him during his visits to the Quaker City. 





Epitor’s Note—The seventh article of the ‘Great Personal 
Events”’ series— 


‘**When Grant Went Round the World’’ 


Will be ap pee in the next (May) issue of the JouRNAL. It will 
graphically describe General Grant’s memorable tour of the world ; his 
entertainment by sovereigns, and the parades, fétes, etc., given in 
his honor. It is written expressly for the JouRNAL by Hon. John 
Russell Young, former Minister to China, who accompanied General 
Grant throughout his famous journey, and is illustrated by C. D. 
Weidon onde T. de Thulstrup. Preceding articles of the “Great 
Personal Events”’ series that have been published in the JouRNAL: 
“When Jenny Lind Sang in Castle Garden,’’ November ; ‘‘ When Mr. 
Beecher Sold Slaves in Plymouth Pulpit,’’ December, 1896; ‘‘ When the 
Prince of Wales was in America,’’ January; ‘‘ When Kossuth Rode Up 
Broadway,’ February; ‘‘ When Lincoln was First Inaugurated,” 
March, 1897. 
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THE PEOPLE OF DICKENS 


A SERIES OF CHARACTER SKETCHES 
III—TOM PINCH AND HIS SISTER—FROM ‘‘MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT”’ 
BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON , ‘‘T am going to begin, Tom. Don’t you wonder why I butter the inside of the basin ?’”’ 
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i HE holiest place in heart and home, by 
. | common consent, is given to the 
mother. To her we run in the glad 
and merry days of childhood, and 
when the cares and responsibilities of manhood have laid 
their burdens upon us, to her, if we are so fortunate as 
still to have a mother, we go, knowing that there is one 
rson who will be sure to understand and sympathize. 
© our wives, when they are truly the brides of our hearts, 
coming to us first along the pathway of sentiment and 
romance, we accord a place near to our inmost being ; 
in poetry and fiction their praises are sounded. But our 
sisters—those. who take the mother’s place when disease 
lays her aside or death takes her away; those who 
combine in themselves the tenderness of motherly affec- 
tion and the wisdom of fatherly fidelity ; those sisters of 
ours, who, far oftener than most imagine, are the inspira- 
tion of those whose achievements the world fondly recalls 
—who shall sing their praises? Those whose influence 
most moulds the life of man often live unrecognized and 
die unremembered, but ‘‘ their works do follow them.”’ 

In the history of sentiment few things are more touch- 
ing or impressive than the blended being of those brothers 
and sisters whose lives have been like the harmony of 
two streams of sound. In ‘‘The Manxman”’ Hall Caine 
has drawn the character of Auntie Nan true to life. 
She lived to save for her brother’s child the life which her 
brother had lost. She is a type of thousands of heroines 
who in silence do their work and die rewarded only by 
the consciousness that except for them those whom they 
love would have been defeated in life’s battle. A few of 
the historic illustrations of brothers who have owed large 
debts to their sisters are worthy of being recalled. 


- 


T= story of Charles and Mary Lamb is one of the most 

beautiful and pathetic in literature. Bound together 
by the consciousness of a common infirmity, they were 
separated only by death. For his sister Charles gave up 
marriage and every prospect of earthly advancement, and 
Mary was not less self-sacrificing. Of her De Quincey 
says, ‘‘She for whom he gave up all, gave up all for him.” 
Those rare but afflicted souls walked side by side 
for forty years. After Charles died Mary almost daily 
visited the churchyard where he was buried. Of that 
churchyard their friend Moxon wrote : 

‘Here sleeps beneath this bank, where daisies grow, 
The kindliest sprite earth holds within her breast ; 








His only mate is now the minstrel lark, 


Save she who comes each evening, ere the bark 
Of watch-dog gathers drowsy folds, to shed 
A sister’s tears.”’ 

While thousands know this tale of sorrowful fidelity, 
many others not so well known are quite as pathetic and 
beautiful. The name of Saint Benedict is one of the 
most illustrious in ecclesiastical history, but few appreciate 
how much of his greatness was due to his midnight talks 
with his sister, Saint Scholastica. 

Margaret of Navarre idolized her brother, Francis I. It 
is said by the author of ‘The Friendships of Women”’ 
that during his last illness she would take a seat in the 
middle of the road, where she could see, when yet a great 
way off, the messenger coming from her brother’s bed- 
side, and would say, ‘‘Ah, whosoever shall come to 
announce the recovery of the King, my brother, though 
he be tired, jaded, soiled, disheveled, I will kiss him and 
embrace him as though he were the finest gentleman in 
the kingdom.”’ 


HE lines which Mary Sidney wrote concerning her 
brother, Sir Philip Sidney, when he fell on the field 
of Zutphen, give a glimpse into one of the most charming 
of human relationships : 
‘* Great loss to all that ever did him see, 
Great loss to all, but greatest loss to me.’’ 

Equally impressive is the story of the mutual love and 
labor of Sir William and Caroline Herschel, who, ‘“ for 
thousands of nights, side by side watched and 
calculated and wrote, one sweeping the telescopic 
heavens, the other assisting and noting down the results,”’ 
until their names are written in Heaven’s own light. 

The tale of the loves of Goethe is neither very enno- 
bling nor very encouraging reading. How a man of such 
gifts could have so ignored the claims of woman- 
hood upon the chivalry of manhood cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained as an eccentricity of genius. But there 
was one woman whom he never intentionally betrayed— 
his beautiful sister Cornelia. Of her he once wrote, when 
on one of his many and long excursions: ‘‘I was again 
drawn toward home, and that by a magnet which 
attracted me strongly at all times: it was my sister.’’ 

Of Jacobi and his sister Lena a biographer has written : 
“‘For a long series of years she lived one life with her 
brother, ever ennobling and exalting him by her presence. 
She took part in all his studies, all his controversies, and 
changed the still, self-communion of the lonely man into 
a long conversation.’? Those who interpret to us our 
inmost thoughts, thoughts which do not take form, but 
exist only as suggestions and aspirations, are among the 
most grateful and gracious of all who serve us. This 
service Lena rendered Jacobi—and this many other sisters 
have done and are doing for their brothers. 





*The concluding article of a notable series, ‘‘ The Woman Who 
Most Influenced Me.”’ The preceding papers of the series were con- 
tributed to the seen. by the late Eugene Field, Robert J. Burdette, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, D. D., the late Edgar Wilson Nye and Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. The companion series, ‘‘ The Man Who Most 
Influenced Me,” included contributions by Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and ‘“ Grace 
Greenwood.” 


THE WOMAN 
WHO MOST INFLUENCED ME 


By Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D. D. 
*VI—MY SISTER 
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HATEAUBRIAND’S sister, Lucile, first persuaded her 
brother to write, and so revealed to him his own 
genius. When he had lost her he wrote: ‘‘ We under- 
took works in common; we passed days in mutual con- 
sultation, in communicating to each other what we had 
done and what we proposed to do.”’ 

Who that has visited the Lake District of England has 
not entered the Dove Cottage with something of venera- 
tion as he remembered that here once was illustrated 
and illuminated the possibilities of sisterly devotion? 
The story of William Wordsworth and his sister has been 
told by the poet himself in immortal lines : 

“ The blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a boy. 
She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 
And ) ata cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 
And love and thought and joy.” 

Felix and Fanny Mendelssohn were two of the finest 
and most delicate souls that ever breathed their being 
into song. Nothing interfered with their love. ‘‘ They 
corresponded in music.’’ Their spirits were sensitive to 
each other. Their natures were so intimately blended 
that, when Fanny died in Germany, Felix, not knowing 
what had happened, became suddenly aware of some 
awful calamity, and could find relief only in ‘‘ an improv- 
isation of wailing and mysterious strains which held those 
who heard him spellbound and in tears.’’ 

These are a few illustrations of the intimate and insep- 
arable relation which has existed between brothers and 
sisters. One of the most fascinating chapters in any 
modern book is that on ‘‘ The Friendships of Sisters and 
Brothers ’’ in Alger’s ‘‘ The Friendships of Women.’’ The 
list is long and includes such names as Eugénie and 
Maurice de Guérin, Lord Byron, and Augusta, his sister, 
Whittier, and the dear and faithful soul who almost all his 
life was the companion of her brother’s plans and labors. 
To Mr. Alger’s list might be added many others, among 
them Harriet and James Martineau, Renan, and the sister 
to whom he dedicated his ‘ Life of Jesus,’’ in one of the 
most exquisite bits of literature that ever came even from 
his musical pen, and last, but by no means least, those 
two persons who will forever occupy a conspicuous place 
in American letters and American history—Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Henry Ward Beecher. Sisters play 
no very conspicuous part in the theatre of life, but with- 
out them the names of very many illustrious men would 
have been unknown. In humble ways, without attracting 
even the slightest attention, they interpret to their brothers 
their pandiliilies. thus helping them better to under- 
stand what they were really intended to be and what they 
are able to do. 


- 


UT Iam to write, not only of what other sisters have 
been to their brothers, but of my debt to my sisters. 

The task is not easy, but it is grateful. The first great 
blessing which came from my sisters was in the way of 
discipline. They were to me a miniature and mild, but 
very real, day of judgment. Others might have thought 
of me as they did, and seen my weaknesses even more 
distinctly, but others did not love me enough or were not 
brave enough to speak of them to my face. There are 
two or three periods in the life of every man when he 
needs delicate and wholesome chastisement. This no 
one can administer so well as a shrewd and wise sister. 
That dear mother of ours is much inclined to palliate our 
faults. Perhaps she appreciates too well whence they 
have come. The father is occupied with his business, 
but those eagle-eyed yet loving sisters, who know some- 
thing of the world, and who, perhaps, may have some 
scores of their own to pay off,.do not often allow their 
brother to escape without being made fully aware that he 
is not absolutely perfect. In a gentler way in the home 
they do what hazing does for the egotistical youth in 
college. Most students who are hazed, I imagine, have 
had no sisters to be faithful to them before they entered 
college. When a bright girl has finished with her brother 
he usually requires little more in the way of discipline. 
He who is impervious to the sweet chastisements of two 
sisters must be pachydermatous indeed. To delineate this 
process would be difficult, but of the fact there is no 
question. The good-natured gibe which stopped me in 
some folly ; the delicate way in which the veil was removed 
from some pet egotism ; the deftness with which I have 
been made to understand that neither the whole human 
family, nor a very large part of it, were deeply occupied 
with my affairs, have been blessings which have come to 
me usually from my sisters. He who is not kindly 
humbled at home is almost sure to be severely handled 
when he gets into the world. As ministers of discipline, 


the sweetest and the severest, the tenderest and the truest, * 


the most faithful and the most considerate that I have 
ever known, have been my sisters. 

The time of depression in a man’s life follows that of 
self-confidence as shadows follow sunshine. Nothing 
is much harder to endure than the tendency to deep and 
enduring melancholy which often comes to a young man 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty—when he has a 
man’s longings and a boy’s powers. Then the contest 
between ambition and ability is bitter and long-continued. 
In such hours sisters are even more helpful than mothers. 
The mother would gladly bear all and soothe the ache if 
she knew of it, but pride in a boy shuts from his mother 
what he freely reveals to his sister. In the silence of 
summer evenings our sister steals into our room, and by 
a kind of instinct divines our secret, learns what the hurt 
really is, talks, draws out talk and soothes without seem- 
ing to do so, until the sky, which a little while ago was 
full of clouds, is either clear or shows those clouds all 
touched with light, shining, in spite of their gloom, as they 
shine between the showers in an English landscape. 


April, 1897 


HERE is no hour in which a human being fee!s more 
utterly forsaken and depressed than when with the 
beating passions of youth he finds himself shut iz, limited, 
unable to do anything except to feed on his limitations, 
while he is, at the same time, too proud to open his heart 
to those who might give relief. Those who can divine 
our condition in such hours, and minister to us without 
seeming to know what they are doing, are to us as the 
angels of God. As I look back over the pathway along 
which I have walked, and peer once more into the valleys 
thick with shadows through which I have passed, I can 
see in nearly every one of them a serene and beautiful 
presence, which, like the faces of the angels in the paint- 
ings of the old masters, seems to make the very clouds 
radiate sunshine. 

The chief companion of my study has been my sister. 
How resolutely she clung to the plan which was made at 
her suggestion! At one time the reading was theology ; 
at another, Roman history; at another, biography; at 
another, Italian literature. The trouble with most of us 
busy men is lack of system in our study. We begin and 
seldom finish. Other duties crowd, the book is laid 
aside, and the treasures of long-continued reading are 
never acquired. Remorselessly have I been told that 
the hour for reading had come. Those great volumes of 
theology had a new meaning when read by her voice— 
when | was compelled to stop and explain what she did 
not understand, and still more respectfully to reconsider 
statements of doctrine which her woman’s heart absolutely 
refused to believe. Authors who ought to have been 
read and re-read years before, would have remained com- 
posivey unexplored if every morning at nine my sister 
vad not taken her seat before me and insisted on reading. 
She might have neglected those hours if they had con- 
cerned herself cule, bat nothing could force her to do her 
brother an injustice. After many years of public activity 
1 gladly confess that most of my knowledge of history, 
and much of my reading of theology and literature during 
the early years of my professional life, 1 owe to the tireless 
fidelity and patience of one who would give up any plan 
and make any sacrifice that her brother’s life might the 
more nearly realize her ideal for him. 


- 


NOW come to another kind of sisterly service. The 

dear and gracious spirit who has been the centre of 
the howsthele, wearied and worn, has been compelled 
to lay down her duties, and with her work only half com- 
pleted, and her motherly heart full of anxiety for those 
whom she can no longer serve, to go away into the silent 
land. In that moment, when sorrow blinds all other eyes, 
when even the head of the household hardly knows what 
he says or does, with a breaking heart but smiling face 
that sister comes tothe front. The duties that the mother 
lays down are taken up without a word ; the home is never 
allowed to drift from its moorings, and the children, while 
they miss the mother-heart, are never without the mother- 
care. In the moment when the sister becomes both sister 
and mother a new glory rests upon her face. To herself 
it is unseen, she thinks only of duty; but others see it 
and cannot forget. Vicariously she suffers, labors, sac- 
rifices a woman’s dearest ambitions, and feels that she is 
doing so little that life is a miserable failure. But no life 
fails which adds beauty and hope to other lives. In one 
household, at least, the lesson was not lost, and the 
example is an inspiration long, long afterward in many 
hearts. This holy service is oftenest performed by the 
sister who remains unmarried. The others would be 
equally willing and faithful, but their affection is centred 
in new homes and their attention given to other duties, 
while the one who remains unmarried becomes the good 
angel of all in the old home. 

But those who undertake such duties usually pay a 
heavy price for the privilege. And so it was with that 
sister of ours. She who had for years carried others, 
at last, worn out with work, had herself to be carried 
through a long sickness, with pain hard to behold, and 
harder still to endure. But then, perhaps, the most 
beautiful ministry of all began; and from her patience, 
her unwillingness to burden any one with a sorrow of 
hers, from the silence in which she locked her own disap- 
pointments, we learned our lesson of patient and uncom- 
plaining endurance. Who can measure the influence of 
such an example? It lingers long, long after the trial has 
pases. Such lessons are never forgotten. He who has 

ad no opportunity of serving one who has given strength 
and almost life for others, has been deprived of one of 
the most illuminating of human experiences. Such privi- 
leges are holy. How can I speak of them? They need 
not be mentioned in detail. They live and still inspire. 
Memory holds no richer treasure than of long, long 
nights in which it was my privilege to learn in the midst 
of another’s sufferings something of the strength and 
grace of consecrated womanhood. 


* 


SI WRITE many recollections come back again—mem- 
ories of love, of gracious service, of long sacrifice ; 
memories of weary and delirious weeks of fever, when 
no hand was softer and no presence sweeter, when like a 
strong, sweet angel she smoothed the wrinkles out of the 
face of disease, and filled the dark nights with soft and 
tender music ; memories which reach to days when three 
curly heads ate bread and milk from one bowl and listened 
to stories from one whose voice has long been still—mem- 
ories which have been inspirations, illuminations, visions 
and prophecies. 
It is difficult and delicate to write of one who is still 


living and working. It is still more difficult, when a: 


man has received help from many women, to try to 
single out one for special mention. Mother, sisters, wife, 
daughters, friends have all, according to ability and 
opportunity, helped to make life worth living. All have 
been faithful, but circumstances peculiar to myself from 
early childhood have been such that to one sister I must 
give the first place among the women who have influenced 
my life. And that sister, without interrupting her service 
in her old home, is now, with a great and growing work 
for humanity on her hands, seeking to brighten the lives 
of the poor and outcast in one of our great cities with the 
same sympathy, the same inspirations, the same satisfying 
ideals and the same immortal hopes which for so many 
vears she has held before her brother. Of her he can 
truly say what Wordsworth said of his sister Dorothy : 


‘“Where’er my footsteps turned, 
Her voice was like a hidden bird that sang. 
The thought of her was like a flash of light, 
Or an unseen companionship, a breath 
Of fragrance independent of the wind.”’ 
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HEN it became known in Fairharbor that 
Paradise was to be moved—and moved 
by water—public sentiment fermented. 
Half the population of the Point was on 
the ground at seven o’clock the next 
morning when Mr. Timbers and the 
liouse-mover arrived. The only conspicuous 

absentee was the landlord. 

That day the temporary ‘‘way”’ or trestle 
was put up, upon which Paradise was to slide 
into the harbor. The day after the two scows 
backed up against the rocky headland and 
complacently observed the furore that their 
unprecedented appearance occasioned. Coincident with 
this the house-mover and a large gang put their desecrat- 
ing hands upon the foundations of Paradise. The build- 
ing trembled. Trellis and 
sheathing were ruthlessly cut 
away. ‘The china tinkled. 
Lamps tottered. Pictures 
swayed and books dropped 
from their cases. Matthew 
Launcelot made for the house- 
mover with a terrific howl. 
Hensleigh watched the pro- 
ceedings with scientific seren- 
ity. But Corona turned pale. 
Puelvir was wildly excited. 
She ran from room to room 
sticking her head out of every 
window in the house. The 
great jacks began to writhe 
and creak. Paradise thrilled 
and groaned. There was a 
slow, sickening, upward motion 
of the building. Puelvir, in an 
ecstasy, cried out: 

‘* Well, if he’s rose, he’ll find 
out we’ve rose, too!”’ 

She ran back to her kitchen. 
The door was opened into it 
from the dining-room. She 
looked and then uttered a 
great cry that rang even above 
the orders of the mover, the 
stretching of the ropes, the 
clank of the windlass and the 
shouts of the landlord, who 
was vainly trying to keep 
hordes of excited sightseers 
off from his cabbages. ‘‘ Hold 
on! Stop there, Mister! 
You’ ve left my house behind !”’ 

The kitchen had been sawed 
through so deftly while she 
was making the beds that its 
excision had escaped Puelvir’s 
notice. As the main house 
rose, the kitchen, with an in- 
different air, remained in s/alu 
guo. Puelvir could hardly 
credit her senses. Little by 
little, like a nightmare, the 
kitchen door grew small and 
smaller. Would she be shut 
out of her own house forever ? 
Her precious kitchen, her new 
kitchen, and the bedroom on 
top! The maroon and indigo 
curtains! A blind instinct 
took Puelvir, and with a gaunt 
leap like a kangaroo, she 
plunged down through the 
narrowing doorway, past the 
widening space, into her own 
domain. 

““Ef you leave this here 
kitchen behind you leave me!”’ 

Puelvir set her arms akimbo 
defiantly, but big, angry tears 
were rolling down her cheeks. 

‘*There, there, Puelvir,”’ 
sobbed Corona, ‘‘I told you 
the kitchen should go too. 
Come here and help me, 
quick! ‘The vases are on their 
heads. The water pitchers 
are all wabbling. Oh, see the 
water leaking through the ceil- 
ing—and the teacups 

The house swayed and : 
lurched. The family gathered wildly to protect their 
altars and fires. Matthew Iauncelot’s maddening howls 
rose above the din. 

Mr. Hensleigh laid all the pictures carefully upon all 
the beds, and then sat down hard on several and broke 
the glass. Corona put all her best china between the sofa- 
pillows, and Puelvir laid two coal hods and Johnson's 
big Atlas on top of them. A mental aberration seized 
the household like that which possesses a family when 
the house is on fire. 

And now the cottage rolled out toward the water. 
The excitement became intense. Mad cheers arose from 
the spectators. But the mover’s lips tightened appre- 
hensively. : 

‘“‘We’ve got to resk her, Bill,’’ he muttered to his fore- 
man. ‘If the tide drops on us before we get her on to 
them scows it’ll be an all-night job of it, and plenty of 
it, too.”’ , 

Hensleigh watched the process with great anxiety. 
Supposing Paradise should be lurched into the bay at the 
last moment! Happily, the women of the family knew 
nothing of any such possibility. 


—_ 









DRAWN BY W. tL. TAYLOR 
**OH, PLEASE DON’T RUN INTO US! WE'RE ONLY A HOUSE ADRIFT ! 





*“ The Burglar Who Moved Paradise’ was begun in the December 
(1895) JOURNAL. 


THE BURGLAR WHO MOVED PARADISE 


By Herbert D. Ward 


[A SEQUEL TO “AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE’’ AND ‘‘ BURGLARS IN PARADISE,” 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS] 


The tide was high at six, and it was now nearly that 
hour. The two scows leaned expectantly toward their 
approaching burden. They were lashed together and 
anchored to the granite capes. Out beyond the traps a 
fussy tug officiously blew off steam, as if protesting against 
a miscalculation that everybody seemed to expect. 

And now the kitchen ‘‘L”’ tagged after the house 
valiantly like a seine boat towed by a lazy schooner. 
Puelvir and Zero stood sculptured in the open space 
where the wall had been sawed off. Mr. and Mrs. Hensleigh 
and Matthew Launcelot occupied the main house. The 
crowd watched breathlessly. Hensleigh consumed his 
tenth cigar. But Corona, who could not smoke, trembled. 

All at once Paradise gave a great dip. ‘The scows 
swayed ominously. The tug backed up with its huge 
warp ready for a strong pull. 

*‘Lord have mercy on us for a fambly of fools and 
loonies! Here we be!” cried Puelvir hysterically. 





And now the kitchen ‘‘ L"’ followed its leader obediently. 
The tide had fallen half an hour. One side of the flat 
scows was held up upon a jut in the rocks. When 
Puelvir’s ‘‘L’’ was slowly adjusted to its place the scows 
tipped still further over with the added weight. The 
captain of the tug, from the pilot house, shook his head 
ominously. If the scows stuck and could not be pulled 
off he ‘knew the chances were that at the fall of the tide 
Paradise would be utterly wrecked. He blew three 
impatient blasts. 

‘All aboard!” shouted the mover. ‘‘ Don’t mind 
jacks nor ways nor nothing! Let her go, quick !”’ 

The blue water foamed, and the tug churned as she had 
never churned before. The two scows groaned and 
crunched and slid, and held and slid again, and held 
once more. Hensleigh and Corona looked at each other. 
He was so disturbed that she tried to comfort him. A 
moment would decide the fate of Paradise. _ 

Then the captain of the tug shouted to the fireman, and 
the fireman, who had been looking out of his side door, 
disappeared. The screw turned as if it would strain 
itself into an apoplexy. The hawsers cracked. The 
scows scraped—scraped—and were free. There was a 
great splash. There was a sudden sinking—Corona 
thought it was their destruction, but Hensleigh knew it 





WE CAN'T STOP! WHOA!" 
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was their salvation. Puelvir shrieked, but Zero was as 
ute as a monkfish. 

**We'll be drowned !”’ cried Puelvir, prancing about the 
kitchen like a maniac. But the fireman of the tug looked 
at her, and with a kind gesture of his big hand, com- 
forted her. 

‘**Well,”’ said Alexander, with a sigh of relief, ‘‘ we’re 
afloat now and as safe aS can be. Let’s take one more 
look at the old place and bid it good-bye. We'll have a 
better soon, dear.’’ 

Corona sighed, and leaning on her husband’s arm she 
turned to look. Behind them sloped a desolated rock. 
The hogshead and the coal-bin ornamented the per- 
spective. The landlord bowed unmoved among the 
cabbages. The water widened. 

‘Stop! Whoa! Back! We've gotter go back!”’ 
shrieked Puelvir suddenly. ‘‘Mr. Hensleigh, they’ve 
gotter go back! Whoa, there! Whoa! ‘They’ve fer- 
gotten my close-post!”’ 

‘*Go and get supper, Puelvir,’’ said the mistress author- 
itatively. ‘‘ Light your kerosene stove, and do the best 
you can.”’ 

But still the water widened, foam flew and the sea 
looked black. Corona and her husband watched the 
receding shore in silence. At thet moment a carriage 
rolled up to the clothes-post. A gentleman got out— 
then a lady—then a child. They looked perplexedly about 
them. 

“It’s Tom!” cried Corona. ‘It’s Tom and Susy— 
and the baby—come to make 
us a visit!”’ 


CHAPTER VII—PARADISE LOST 


" V ELL, this is a pretty piece 

of business.’’ Tom sat 
resting on his oars, his hand- 
some, good-natured face drip- 
ping profusely with the unex- 
pected exercise, and contracted 
into something that was nota 
smile. Tom had put Susy and 
the baby into the first boat that 
he could lay hands on, and had 
rowed violently out into the 
wake of Paradise. 

‘*T say, Alexander Hens- 
leigh, what are you doing 
with my sister?’’ Tom’s only 
explanation of the sight before 
him was that Corona had mar- 
ried a madman. He looked 
quite fierce—for Tom. 

Corona and Hensleigh gazed 
down upon their relatives from 
a superior height. The dirty 
scow towered above the little 
cedar boat. Corona looked at 
Susy and did not say a word. 
Susy looked up at her sister-in- 
liw with unutterable reproach, 
Nothing in the English lan- 
guage presented itself to Co- 
rona’s mind as equal to the 
situation. 

** You—see—we thought 
we'd move,’ she explained 
fatuously. 

‘* It’s cheaper by water,’’ ex- 
claimed Alexander with an 
embarrassed air. 

At this inopportune moment 
Puelvir, who was getting sup- 
per and who had heard noth- 
ing of this unfortunate arrival, 
opened the kitchen window 
with a bang. In this half-hour 
she had already acquired the 
nautical habit of throwing 
things overboard. Happily, it 
was only a pan of strawberry 
hulls, but these landed directly 
on the baby’s head and tum- 
bled all over her little spic- 
and-span dress. 

What was merely a trifling 
coolness before now threatened 
to become an Arctic family 
breach. Susy was greatly of- 
fended. The little girl’s clothes 
were spattered all over, red 
and ruined. She looked as if 
she had come from a battle- 
field. Susy angrily tried to 
pick off the hulls with her 
white gloves on. Tom leaned 
on his oars and burst into 
peals of laughter. Puelvir’s 
hoarse apologies made a back- 
ground to the catastrophe. 

‘* Here, Mr. Hensleigh,’’ she 
ordered, ‘‘ you go take them 
pictur’ glasses, 'n’ water pitch- 
ers, ’n’ them two. ker’sene 
lamps off the front bed, an’ 
Ill slick it right up for’em. You, down there, climb up 
some way ; I'll give ye a good supper, and afterward I'll 
wash the baby all out, bless her! an’ do her up again!” 

‘*Thank you, Puelvir,’’ said Susy with unnecessary 
dignity. ‘* We have had quite enough of your hospitality. 
We will go to the hotel. Pull away, Tom!”’ 

Here Hensleigh and Corona recovered their smitten 
senses. They cried out in one breath : 

‘‘Come aboard. Do come and stay all night !—move 
up with us—stay a week! Take supper, anyway !”’ 

‘I’ve got griddle-cakes,’’ urged Puelvir persuasively. 

‘‘There’s maple sorop!”’ called Zero earnestly, as if 
this were an unanswerable human argument. 

The engineer of the tug put his head out of his little 
window and laughed. The deck hands grinned. 

‘‘Shut up there !’’ the house-mover said with unnatural 
solemnity. 

This nautical appreciation of the situation did not 


soothe Susy. She shook her head sternly, turned it 


away, and sank back in her seat. 

‘‘Put about !’’ she continued to Tom. ‘‘ The idea of 
expecting me to climb twenty feet up that dirty scow with 
this dress on, and the baby. I wouldn’t risk the baby on 
that thing og 

‘‘There, there, my dear!’’ said Tom patiently. He 
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looked a little disappointed, but he was a good American 
husband, and accustomed to obey his wife and keep peace 
in the family. 

** Never mind, Sis, old girl ; I'll see you in the morning,”’ 
he called out cheerily. ‘* By-the-way,’’ he shouted when 
he had rowed about a hundred feet, ‘‘ whereabouts on 
the map of New England are you going to bring up?”’ 

“‘Squall River!’’ yelled back Zero, in behalf of the 
family. Zero could always hear on the water. 


Corona and Alexander, when their relatives had gone, 
settled back upon the piazza and looked at each other 
blankly. This episode had stupefied them both. The 
evening air was calm, with just enough zest of the sea 
and invigoration in it to make it a quick anzsthetic to 
any mental turmoil. They had decided to eat their 
supper on the piazza, and Puelvir now came out of the 
kitchen, and across the gang-plank which united the two 
scows, bearing a -tray in her sinewy. arms, and muttering 
subdued imprecations on the folly of their late guests. 
She presented her employers with a kerosene stove 
supper of hot griddle-cakes and cold strawberries. The 
piazza bobbed up and down while they ate. The tide gur- 

led under the scows. The tug cut the water with a slow, 
indifferent motion. Paradise Point receded obviously. 
The mouth of Squall River yawned ahead. The sun was 
setting. The harbor was as calm as a wash-bowl. ; 

‘“* You're not seasick, are you, dear?’’ asked Hensleigh 
anxiously. ; 

‘‘N—no,” replied Corona. She might have said that 
she was homesick, but she did not. 

Alexander was in the act of swallowing his last straw- 
berry, and was feeling particularly happy and peaceful 
and at home, when there was a tremendous splash. This 
was synchronously accompanied by a loud, virulent 
hissing of steam. Corona sprang to her feet. — ; 

‘* Something terrible has happened !”’ she cried, paling. 

“It’s only the anchor overboard, and the tug—she’s 
letting off steam,’’ explained the house-mover paternally. 
‘‘Here ye are, safe fur the night on the edge of the 
channel, and everything is all right !’’ The house-mover 
put so much relief into this last clause that Corona began 
to understand the strain that he had undergone in this 
novel experiment. She sank back into her chair with a 
tremulous exclamation of gratitude. But Matthew 
Launcelot was not to be appeased by soft explanations. 
He made a dive to the side of the scow to which the tug 
was lashed. There was no rail, and the exhaust steam, 
as it came hissing from below, obscured the edge of the 
ylatform. The dog gave an angry leap into the white, 
hot fog—with a shriek disappeared over the side of the 
scow—and with a little, but significant, splash, fell into 
the churning water. 

Every owner of a dog knows the cry that only terror 
and danger can evolve Sa acanine throat. Dogs talk 
with as much expression as people. Corona this time 
knew that some real trouble had happened. She ran to 
the side of the piazza toward the tug. Puelvir, who had 
also been well trained in the canine vocabulary, dashed 
down the improvised steps of her detached kitchen. The 
engineer of the tug shut off the steam. 

“Save him! Save him! Save him!” cried Corona, 
wringing her hands. ‘‘ He’s all I have!”’ 

At this remark, the unconscious survival of her maiden 
days, Alexander shut his lips together hard. 

‘Shall | jump in after him?’’ he asked perfunctorily. 
He began to sabatten his coat. 


‘* N—no——”’ 
Hensleigh threw his coat off. ' 
“No! o! No/” Corona cast her arms about his 


neck. Alexander struck a heroic attitude, and looked 
much pleased. 

** He’s sunk !”’ shrieked Puelvir consolingly. 

‘*He’s gone down twicet,’’ drawled Zero leisurely. 

**Good riddance !’’ muttered the house-mover, trying 
to look troubled, but instinctively feeling of his shins. 

At this agonized moment the engineer of the tug 
caught sight of the little struggling figure, swirling past 
the stern of his boat. He ran to the rail, hurled himself 
over, held on by one hand and one foot, and stretched 
himself to his full length. He had little space to spare. 
As it was, there was half an engineer under the water— 
but his big, brawny hand caught the dog by his tail, and 
swooped him up as if he had been a bit of waste. Drip- 
ping, handsome, nonchalant, the fireman held the terrier 
up by the nape of his neck, and tossed him upon the 
scow at Corona’s feet. For once in his life Matthew 
would-not stay to be kissed and cried over. He slipped 
from his mistress’ embrace and hunted the two scows all 
over until he found the house-mover. Then he bit that 
worthy mechanic incisively in the leg, with the immov- 
able conviction that it was all his fault. Hensleigh did 
not know it, but that assault added fifty dollars to his bill. 

Now Puelvir looked upon the engineer with much com- 
passion. In her imagination he was an important nautical 
character. She had read of great deeds done at sea, and 
now one had been enacted before her very eyes. 

‘‘I’m sure,’’ she said to him enthusiastically, ‘the 
critter wa'n’t wuth the awful resk.’’ The deck hands 
smiled audibly, but Puelvir loftily ignored them. 

‘‘T wish it was you I’d saved,’’ answered the engineer 
gallantly. ‘‘Then it would have been something like.’ 

“Tt wa’n’t nothing at all,’’ said the house-mover with 
unnecessary decision. ‘‘Look at me. I’ve hed worse 
resk 'n he has. I’d a-done that myself !’’ 

‘“Why didn’t you then?” retorted Puelvir, looking 
from one mechanic to the other with the coquetry that 
only half a century’s experience can give. Then she 
deliberately turned her back on the landsman, and gazed 
softly down at her nautical hero. 

“Hadn't I better make ye some catnip tea? Won't ye 
take cold?’ she tenderly said. ‘‘Or, perhaps, ye’d 
rather let yer wife fix ye up?”’ She added sadly. 

**No such luck for me. I wish I had!” returned the 
engineer. 

‘*Then mebbe you'd eat a griddle-cake,”’ said Puelvir 
blushing ; ‘‘an’ [’ll run upstairs an’ get a dry pair of Mr. 
Hensleigh’s fur ye.”’ 

‘‘Not for Joseph!”’ protested the engineer. ‘But I 
will take one o’ them griddle-cakes.”’ 

In a few minutes, to the envy of all the deck hands, and 
to the consternation of the house-mover, Puelvir passed 
down to the engineer a heaping plate of steaming griddle- 
cakes, swimming in Corona’s best maple syrup. 

**T never ate the like of them before,”’ said the engineer 
with ecstatic solemnity when the plate was empty. ‘‘ The 
next time I get a chance I’il take another; and the next 
time I'll take you!”’ 
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By this time the captain of the tug, with the aid of the 
builder and house-mover, had securely anchored the 
scows, and had attached to the front piazza a white head- 
light, as prescribed by law for anchored craft. The water 
was now alive with spectators in little boats. Such a 
flitting had never. been seen in Fairharbor, and the house- 
mover was the hero of the day. Mr. and Mrs. Hensleigh 
felt themselves to be very inferior characters in this drama. 
Nobody paid any particular attention to them—not even 
their own employees, who proceeded with expert inde- 
pendence to make all the arrangements for the night. 

The captain now gave notice that he was going to 
steam to his regular wharf in the inner harbor, and leave 
them for the night. 

‘‘We always do,” he explained to Corona, who 
objected to being left alone with no visible means of 
locomotion or protection. ‘‘Il’d have to charge you 
twenty-five dollars extra if I laid alongside here; 
besides, it wouldn’t do nohow; it would be a bad 
precedent for scows.”’ 

‘** But we’re not scows !”’ blazed Corona. 

‘It’s all the same to us folks,’’ waived the captain, 
sounding several blasts of the whistle io clear a way 
among the small boats. ‘‘ Ye couldn’t have a safer nor a 
fairer night if ye chose out of the hull year.” 

‘* Remember, dearest, I’m here to protect you,’’ added 
Hensleigh with his tenderest air. 

** Y —yes,”’ said Corona, rather doubtfully. ‘‘ But, Mr. 
Timbers, won’t you stay with us—and the mover, too?”’ 

The mechanics shook their heads. With a faint glance 
of inspection they stepped aboard the tug. ‘’Tain’t 
necessary,’’ said the builder. 

“I’ve got to milk two cows,”’ said the house-mover, 
‘and I’m late already.”’ 

Without Corona’s knowing it the tug had cast off, and 
imperceptibly moved away from Paradise. The fleet of 
little boats turned to follow the tug. 

‘You're all right!’’ shouted a cheerful fisherman. 
‘* Norman’s Woe ain’t safer ’n you be.”’ 

Another husky voice took up the theme. This came 
from the red dory of an eel-spearer. ‘‘ Ye’re faster where 

e be than the whistlin’ buoy. Ye’d hang there, a night 
like this, with a cod-hook. ‘There ain’t an air, and there 
won’t be none.”’ 

But Father Morrison, from his green lobster boat, wet 
the forefinger of his right hand and turned it to all points 
of the compass. Then he shook his head sagely. He 
rowed home without communicating with Paradise, for 
he did not want Mrs. Hensleigh to ask him what he 
thought about the weather. 

Left to themselves for the first time the family began 
to make strenuous preparations for the night. As 
Puelvir’s house was entirely open to public view where it 
had been sawed off, her maiden meditations were a good 
deal disturbed. She took down her maroon and indigo 
curtains from her windows, and hung them at full width 
across the opening. As these did not suffice, she nailed 
up some sheets and a red and white patchwork bed- 
quilt. Upon her windows she modestly pasted several 
copies of the Fairharbor ‘‘ Evening Gale.’’ Then, hav- 
ing satisfactorily inspected these arrangements, she sat 
down upon her bed and began to crimp her hair. She 
only did this on great occasions. Puelvir was thinking 
of the engineer. 

‘“Where’s Zero?’ cried Corona suddenly from the 
main house ; ‘‘ we can’t find him anywhere ! ”’ 

Puelvir stuck her crimping-pins between the bedquilt 
and the curtains. Lucky for the engineer that he didn’t 
see her then! ‘‘ Zero? Why, he’s plumb, dumb asleep 
this half-hour. I slung him up in a hammock in the 
woodshed !’’ 

‘I hope he’ll take very good care of you, Puelvir, 
dear,’’ said Corona. ‘‘Mr. Hensleigh says we’re per- 
fectly safe!’’ she quavered. She was very uneasy. 
Even Alexander could not comfort her. It seemed to 
her as if the scow might yawn at any moment and let 
them through. As a potent protection against such a 
catastrophe she went all over the house and locked it up 
three times. The strange harbor lights, the sickening 
sway of the sea, the dipping of the house that suggested 
implacable forces, the cries of the sailors from good, 
honest boats anchored near, even the familiar odor of her 
husband’s cigar—all these made the woman sick at heart. 

But Alexander was in his element. He stalked the 
piazza proudly. He felt as if he were captain of a man- 
of-war. His wife had to call him three times to come in ; 
and when at last he locked the front door for the night it 
was with a sigh of genuine regret that he mounted the 
swaying stairs. 

‘* Where are you, dear?’’ asked Corona tremulously. 

“T’m coming up the companion-way,’’ replied 
Alexander. 

In spite of the strangeness of the situation the family 
slept soundly that night. They were completely tired 
out. It might have been two o’clock in the morning that 
Alexander was awakened by a sharp, terrified barking. 
Matthew Launcelot was at the window. With one bound 
Hensleigh jumped to his feet. To his surprise the house 
was lurching violently. He stumbled over the dog, and 
threw up the window. A terrible gust of wind smote him 
in the fae and almost strangled him. He could dimly 
see that the harbor was whitecapped, and amid the 
shrieking of the wind he could hear the straining clank of 
the chains of the adjacent schooners. 

Corona had now scrambled to his side. She was com- 
ear yd dressed. So great was her apprehension that she 

ad thrown herself upon the bed in her clothes. 

‘*This is terrible!’’ she shouted. But she might as 
well have whispered. Her breath was swept away in the 
roar of the wind. 

“Come!” cried Hensleigh. He gripped his wife 
authoritatively by the arm, and they pitched downstairs 
and out onthe piazza. The dog followed them, trembling 
and whining. The scene that met them was indeed 
frightful. They held to the railing, expecting to go over- 
board at any moment. The two scows heaved unevenly. 
The ropes that bound: them together cracked, and at 
every motion the scows brought up upon the single 
anchor and upon themselves with sickening jerks. 

Hensleigh put his arms about his wife. At that 
moment the squall gave Paradise a merciless blow. 
There was a snap, and then a sudden bound. | 

**My God !”’ cried Hensleigh, ‘‘ she’s parted !”’ 

Twenty-Pound Light rushed by like a race-horse. The 
two struggled to the end of the piazza. When they got 
there they looked for their kitchen ‘‘L.”’ Instead, was 
darkness and rushing of waters. The scow, the kitchen, 
Puelvir and Zero had disappeared. The occupants of 
Paradise were alone, and headed out to sea. 
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CHAPTER VIII—PARADISE FOUND 


HEN Alexander found his Lares and Penates adrift, 
and headed, in the blackness of the storm, out to 
sea, his first feeling was a suffocation of conscience. To 
begin with, he had married this woman; to an imagina- 
tion, that seemed at this moment of disaster as turbulent 
as the angry waves upon which they tossed, misfortune 
had followed them almost from the hour of his alliance. 
Had he not nearly burned Paradise up? Was it not his 
fault alone that the landlord had made a raise, unheard 
of in the annals of real estate? And was not this followed 
by the placing of Paradise Point in the march of progress ? 
He—Hensleigh—had been the serpent in Eden, and he 
alone. And, to cap the climax of his responsibility, had 
he not engaged the mover, hired the scows, bought the 
lot, and launched Paradise upon this mad risk? Thus, in 
the first shock of this terrible squall, when he expected 
to be cast upon the foam-tossed rocks that are so artistic 
under a summer sun and so deadly under an easterly gale, 
he clasped his wife convulsively to his bosom, while, at 
the same time, he blamed himself most bitterly that he 
had been the innocent means of bringing—oh, not only her 
precious home, but her own dear self, into this deadly 
peril. Thus in the blast, in the night, in the dash of the 
spray, and in the creaking and groaning and whistling 
and rocking of the scow—in the very climax of their 
honeymoon—they kissed as if it were for the last time 
their lips should meet on earth. 

In the course of these reflections and endearments it 
occurred to Alexander that they were not drowned yet. 
He unclasped his arms, and discovered in the process 
that he had been enfolding Matthew Launcelot in the 
same embrace with his wife. While this discovery did 
not thrill him, still he was pleased to know that, so far, 
not one of his immediate family was lost. He howled 
into Corona’s ear : 

“If you can hold on to this piazza railing I will see 
what I can do!”’ He proceeded to untie the lantern that 
was swinging a mad protest and warning from the piazza 
roof. yeaa Als remembered that there was a large coil 
of rope aboard, and also a spare anchor, which it had 
not seemed necessary to those experts to put out. Hav- 
ing been a yachtsman in his younger days Hensleigh 
found this a familiar combination, and he knew what to 
do with it. But Corona had no idea of being left alone. 
She was none of your namby-pamby sort of women, who 
faint at peril through sheer nerve cowardice. She had 
often pictured herself in every variety of danger and what 
she would do therein. True, she had never pictured this 
variety. Nevertheless, the mind-training that she had 
given herself was not lost even in this unheard-of 
emergency. 

**Some one must be called!’’ she said. She staggered 
into the swaying house, made her reeling way to the 
china-closet shelf, and set her trembling hand upon the 
dinner-bell. Hensleigh was at this moment tying a 
sailor’s hitch upon the ring of the anchor. Holding 
Matthew Launcelot with one hand and the bell with the 
other, Corona closed the front door and made her way, 
almost on her hands and knees, toward the flickering 
light near which her husband waés bending. 

‘*Somebody may hear us and save us,’’ she screamed. 
“I’m going to ring. Hullo! Help! Puelvir! Zero! 
Mr. Timbers!’’ Matthew Launcelot roused himself to 
sudden vociferation. But only the rage of the squall 
replied. 

‘* Puelvir’s drowned,’’ thought Corona, with a ghastly 
calm. ‘‘ This proves it.”’ 

Alexander was working to windward, and it is doubtful 
whether he heard either wife, or dog, or bell. He did 
not look up. But Corona looked to leeward. In the 
lashing of foam and in the rift of the darkness she thought 
she saw a green light. She did not know that this was 
the starboard lantern of a schooner beating into harbor, 
close-rigged in the teeth of the squall. Corona stared at 
the approaching green light. She did not know what she 
said. She called out‘in a shrill quaver : 

‘*Oh, please don’t run into us! We're only a house 
adrift! Wecan’t stop! Whoa!” 

Whether the look-out saw the unsteady lantern, or 
whether he heard the yapping of the dog, or the clang of 
the dinner-bell—strange sounds at dead of night to be 
driving with a squall, and to be borne upon the spray to 
his alert ears—at any rate, he gave a hoarse signal to the 
two men at the wheel. 

Threatening—like a huge nightmare bat—frightful, 
imposing, hissing, the three-master bore away, and then 
came about with Paradise under its lee. You might have 
thrown Matthew Launcelot on board, so close the appari- 
tion came. Fear-stricken sailors bent over the lee rail 
and cast incredulous looks at the loaded scow. What 
must their thoughts have been to see a house loom up in 
the middle of the harbor on a night like this? But 
Corona fell by her husband’s side. Both were dumb 
before their danger. 

The hissing night swallowed the schooner, and was 
blacker than before. 

“Help me, Corona!” cried her husband. ‘‘ Quick. 
We must get this anchor out, or go to the bottom !”’ 

Corona responded bravely. Hensleigh had taken the 
precaution to make the other end of the rope fast to the 
nearest object that he thought would hold. He had 
made a hitch over a great joist that supported the house 
upon the scow. It was a half hitch, and he might have 
been very proud of it. But the anchor weighed a 
hundred pounds, and was in an awkward position. 
Hensleigh tugged and pulled. Corona poked and shoved. 
At that moment the gale gave an angry blast, more fierce, 
more virulent than any that had preceded it. Under its 
force the scow took on increased impetus. Hensleigh 
was now thoroughly frightened. He gave a mighty 
hoist. There was a splash, a gurgle, a pause, and then 
a tremendous wrench that seemed to shake Paradise 
from her very foundations. Windows cracked, blinds 
rattled, and china and pictures, and furniture and doors 
reéchoed and slammed. 

Where were Hensleigh and Corona? Prostrate beneath 
the straining rope that had saved their lives. At this 
moment, as if with Providence prepense, the wind 
stopped, and the calm came. 

**Matthew !’”’ called Corona faintly. Her hand was in 
her husband’s, but her arms were empty of her dog. 

‘‘Matthew Launcelot! We’re all right. Matthew, 
come here, sir! Whee-ee-e, sir!”’ 

But Matthew did not respond to this half-strangled 
whistle. Corona groped around in the darkness on the 
scow. But the dog was gone. 


(CONCLUSION IN MAY JOURNAL) 
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A Dew Gospel Song by Ira D. Sankey 


WITH WORDS BY JOHN H. YATES 
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’ 


, WOMAN'S MOST VEXING PROBLEM 


‘AY what we will, turn from it as we may, the one 
problem which more than any other incessantly 
confronts woman is that of domestic service. It 
annoys her:and vexes her as does no other ques- 

tion. And despite all the discussion which has been 
waged, the problem still fails of being any nearer to a 
practical solution. Nor will such a solution be reached if 
the present kind of talk is persisted in. It is all very well 
for women to sit down and deplore existing conditions and 
recount their personal experiences. But that is simply talk 
and a waste of time. Something more definite must be 
thought of : some more practical action must be taken. 
Ways and means of actually righting what is at present so 
radically wrong must be devised. The bull must be 
taken by the horns. 


- 


Fist of all, women must drop a lot of outside problems 
with which they are at present grappling, but which, 
after all, only indirectly concern them. Important they 
may be, in a general sense, but not one-hundredth part as 
important as is this problem which is exclusively theirs. 
Foreign missions, the ballot, the higher education of 
women, good government, the amelioration of the poor— 
it will be well enough for women to labor for all these 
causes when their own more immediate problems are 
settled. The servant-girl problem is far more important 
at present than any of these. Other problems are general 
in their effects: this one strikes at the very heart of the 
American home. We do not begin to realize how inti- 
mately associated is this problem with our happiness. It 
concerns every man, woman and child. The heathens in 
African lands ought to be civilized. No one will dispute 
that. But true charity begins at home, and we have 
heathens in a few of our kitchens who need civilizing and 
educational influences just as much as do the natives 
of India’s coral strand. I have nothing to say against 
woman’s work in foreign missionary societies, good gov- 
ernment clubs, or charity organizations of whatever sort. 
But I do say this: that scores of women are employing 
efforts in those directions which ought to be employed in 
the solution of matters nearer home. Women can solve 
this domestic problem if they will. But they must get 
together and work unitedly. If they do I venture to say 
that in a year or two there will be no such thing as the 
servant-girl problem, for it will have been solved. 


° 


TH problem is not solved, however, by the argument 

that domestics are ignorant. Perhaps they are. But 
ignorance is a misfortune and not a fault ; and it is for the 
intelligent women of the land to devise means to over- 
come this misfortune. The servants are not, by any 
means, alone to blame for the existing condition of 
things. It is a question with those who have studied the 
subject whether the greater blame does not attach to the 
mistresses. Thousands of our American women are 
absolutely incapable themselves of managing homes. 
They cannot direct the servants in their homes. They 
know only a little more than a new-born child about 
the proper equipment and running of the domestic 
machinery. The mistress cannot direct: the servant 
is untrained, and naturally the household goes wrong. 
What else can we expect? As domestic service is at 
present, it is, for the most part, untrained and_ unskilled, 
just as is a gang of laborers working on the streets. 
But this laboring gang is supervised by a boss who 
does know the work in hand and sees that it is done. 
He directs and*his laborers perform. But in most of our 
kitchens the work is not done, because there is no one to 
direct. If the clerks in an office are conscious that they 
know better the actual working of the business than does 
their employer, what sort of discipline can you expect in 
that establishment? Every business concern must have a 
head: some one who knows how to direct. And the 
same thing is true of the home. There are mistresses 
without number in our American homes to-day who know 
far less of the running of a home than do the servants in 
their employ. And do you fancy for a moment that the 
servants are not conscious of this? ‘‘ But that is what I 
employ a servant for,’’ says some woman, ‘‘to do what I 
cannot do: she ought to know what I do not.”’ Yes, but 
under direction, and the capability for intelligent direction 
is born only of knowledge. There is a tremendous need 
in this country of domesticity among our girls who are to 
become wives, and this is the part of the servant-girl 
problem which parents should regulate. 

But there is even a more immediate work to be done 
than to train our daughters to be capable housekeepers. 
This lies in the crying need for trained domestic help. 
And to this women’s energies ought to be directed. 
Schools for domestic service are what we want in this 
country more than anything else. The solution of the 
servant-girl problem unquestionably lies in the application 
of education to it. We have training schools for nurses, 
but not for servants. And these we should have. Spas- 
modic attempts have here and there been made to establish 
schools for domestic servants, but the results have been 
comparatively small. The consequence is that the cooks, 
the laundresses and the waitresses who come into our 
homes are practically untrained for their work. No 
definite standard has Saas, fixed or recognized, and, as a 
consequence, servants go out to service without the least 
equipment for their work. 
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VV OMEN interest themselves in securing funds for the 

establishment of asylums, hospitals and colleges. 
Why not turn some of these efforts in the direction of the 
founding of free domestic training schools? Trade schools 
are everywhere springing up in which boys are taught 
trades. Millions are spent upon these schools, and rightly 
so. Now, what is being done for the boy who goes out 
to work at a trade ought to be done for the girl who goes 
out to service. Intelligence offices have been found to be 
inadequate. A well-equipped training school for servants 
is a crying necessity. A girl entering such a school 
should be trained for the special part of the domestic 
service at which she intends to work. The standard of the 
school should be high, and a certificate BO the girl 
just as a diploma is awarded at college. If Mary Cook 
has learned to make bread and cake ; to roast, boil and 
bake, her certificate should state that fact, and also that 
the school deems her services to be worth, say sixteen 
dollars per month. Catherine Cook, on the other hand, 
has been adjudged to be a competent upstairs girl, and 
her qualifications entitle her to a certain sum per week. 
The same rule could be followed with laundresses and 
children’s nurses. Giving servants ‘‘characters’’ and 
‘letters’? would be done away with; the applicant's 
certificate would be all-sufficient. With such a system 
mistresses would have something definite on which to 
act, anda recognized standard would prevail. Cooks who 
cannot cook would no longer be so common, nor laun- 
dresses who cannot iron. Intelligence opens the door to 
every known profession in the world to-day. And that is 
what we want and sorely need in our kitchens. Igno- 
rance must first be stamped out : it must be made a barrier 
to the woman who is seeking a place as a house servant. 
Well-equipped training-schools could be trusted to work 
this reform. 


sd 


GIRL must be taught where to look for dirt before, asa 
domestic, she can see it. Order must first be learned 
before disorder can be observed. It is ignorance which 
makes our servants so incapable, and we must remove this 
by training and education. You cannot expect Bridget, 
fresh from Ireland, perhaps, to walk into an American 
home of refinement and accustom herself to the change 
and be efficient. It is not that she is unwilling to work: 
she simply does not know how. She is only a bit better 
than a bull in a china shop. She needs training. This 
she must firsthave. Then, if she has in her the qualifica- 
tions for a good domestic, she will show them. The sense 
of order, of neatness and of refinement, is an acquired 
one with many. Refinements soon become essentials to 
comfort. But this must all be taught before it is under- 
stood. There must betraining first. As it is, our kitchens 
are our training schools, and while Bridget, at the range, is 
the pupil, we, in the dining room, are the victims. I wish, 
sometimes, that we would stop this clamor for a higher 
education for a while and devote more, attention to a 
lower education. What we want at present is a few 
kitchen gardens rather than more kindergartens, and the 
sooner we have them the better. With training schools 
well equipped we should soon see a change in the servant- 
girl problem. The standard of domestic work would not 
only be raised by their influence, but it would be dignified, 
mene | attract many women who now feel that they have 
better rank in shops and offices. 
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HERE are thousands of women in this country who 
have shown peculiar aptitude for organization. They 
have organized much and well. The results of their 
labors are seen on every hand. Let them now apply their 
talents to the organization and founding of some free 
training schools for domestics. Other evils have been 
fought and remedied. But the evil which most besets 
the comfort of women in general has been neglected. 
It is a work which would help not only the wife in comfort- 
able circumstances, but the poor woman also, who must 
earn her bread, and who wants to earn it as well as she 
can. And can there be a cause more worthy of thought ? 
Working for the temporary alleviation of suffering among 
the poor is a very laudable object. But it does not 
really relieve their distress. Giving money to a starving 
woman only prolongs her misery. Giving her work 
makes her self-respecting. What the poor want is educa- 
tion: training, a solid basis on which to permanently 
stand, not a temporary relief. To teach them something : 
to give them something which they can use, and with 
which they can fight poverty and lift themselves out of 
it, that is doing them a kindness. No woman need go 
hungry in this country if she be trained to good domestic 
service. True charity lies in education, not in alms. 
Educate every one to do some one thing well, and there 
will be no more beggars and infinitely less suffering. 
And, incidentally, we will find the true solution of the 
servant-girl problem. 
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ALLOWING OTHERS TO BE MISTAKEN 


HERE are two kinds of mistakes: mistakes of moment 
and trivial mistakes. Undoubtedly the best service 
which one friend can render another is to save him from 
a mistake liable to be serious in its results. In such an 
act lies true friendship. But in these days of criticism, 
when we are apt to criticise everything and everybody, 
we are all too apt to correct mistakes which are absolutely 
trivial and not worth correcting. And yet in calling atten- 
tion to them we often hurt the feelings of our best 
friends. Not one of us, even the most good-natured, 


likes to have his mistakes pointed out. We may appear ° 


not to mind corrections, and accept them with a smile. 
But it is human nature to smart under correction, although 
some of us may be clever enough to conceal the smart. 
Hence, the fewer mistakes we call attention to in others 
the better. Two-thirds of the mistakes we make are 
trivial. Their correction is unimportant. Why, then, 
notice them? Yet some people do, and do so constantly. 
A person speaks of having done a certain thing on 
Thursday, when in reality it was done on Wednesday. If 
no important point is involved why call attention to the 
mistake? What good does it do to have the exact day set 
right? Itis a matter of no importance, so why insist upon 
correcting the trivial error? Staunch friendships have 
often been pricked by this needle of useless correction. 
It is a great art—this art of learning to allow others to be 
mistaken when the mistake is unimportant. Few learn 
it, but those who do are among the most comfortable 
friends one can have. 
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THE SNOBBERY OF EDUCATION 


|" MAY be that the wrong pores are being educated, 
or the people may be all right, and the methods of 
education all wrong. Whatever the cause, one thing is 
apparent: that there is a growing tendency among cer- 
tain people, who consider themselves educated, to look 
down upon others whom they choose to think are 
uneducated. As a people we are reading more than ever, 
we are studying more, and it may be that we are adjust- 
ing ourselves to a new order of things. But on every 
hand one feels that a line is being drawn ona so-called 
educational basis. And wherever you turn it seems as if 
there is an ‘‘I] know so much’”’ ring in the air. No one 
can say that such a general tendency, if it rests on a 
healthy basis, is aught but good. But it seems as though 
we were introducing a dangerous element of snobbery 
into education. It is just possible that we are making of 
education a fad. True, there have been worse fads. 
Yet education is hardly the thing to turn into a fad. It 
rises a little above that level. 

An education sought for and secured in the right spirit, 
is a priceless possession. But when it is obtained or sought 
with the mere desire to possess knowledge superior to 
that possessed by others it loses its true essence. And it is 
in this spirit, it seems to me, that too many educations are 
being sought. Some one may say: ‘‘ Why question the 
motive in such a matter, so long as the end is attained ”’ ? 
But the end is not attained, and the motive is one which 
means unhappiness to thousands. If a girl goes to col- 
lege only to be able to return and pose as a superior young 
woman before her companions who cannot enjoy a like 
privilege, the end is not attained in the girl, and the 
result works unhappiness in the other girls. And yet we 
see this sort of thing going on constantly. Girls are 
either sent, or go, to college, not merely to study, but to 
be able to return and say that they have been there. And 
how often is it that these girls make the learning which 
they have secured a source of unhappiness rather than a 
pleasure to others? With the idea planted in their heads 
by their parents that it is a ‘‘superior’’ thing to havea 
college education they return only to foster and develop 
such feeling. Naturally, the true aim and intent of 
education is lost. 
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A TRULY educated girl, if she has taken advantage of 

her privileges at school or college, comes back to 
her home and friends broadened in heart as well as in 
mind. An _ educational process which sharpens and 
pees only a girl’s intellect, and either deadens or neg- 
ects her heart and soul, is a sorry imitation of what an 
education really stands for and is. No girl is educated 
who simply knows more, in an intellectual way, than do 
her companions. If her term at college has only done 
that for her it has done her as much harm as good. 
Learning college lessons alone will not take us through 
life with any success. There are lessons of life which 
have a far greater significance and take a deeper hold 
upon us. The college should prepare a girl for these: 
she should not allow it to spoil her for them. A stay of 
one, two or three years at college does not teach a girl 
all that she must learn or can know. Her greatest lessons 
are to be learned after she leaves college, and the people 
with whom she then associates will be her best teachers 
of those lessons. From them she will learn just in pro- 
portion as she invites or repels. 
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THE practice followed by some girls who have been at 
college of holding their heads above those who 
have not is a foolish proceeding, and smacks of the most 
repulsive kind of snobbery. It is.never safe for us to 
assume that we know more than the people around us, 
whether we are college-trained or not. The longer we 
live in this world the more we become convinced how 
little we know. The people most humble in_ their 
opinions are generally the best educated. It is an art 
which only a few of us learn: to be reticent of our own 
opinion when every one around us is expressing his. 
Yet this is one of the attributes of the well educated. 
Silence often speaks louder than speech. But the girl 
fresh from her books and college does not always per- 
ceive this. She is' apt to assume, for example, that 
people are uneducated if now and again they speak 
ungrammatically. But she does not know that the most 
vital truths ever spoken or written, the truths which 
have done mankind the greatest good, have not always 
been those which would have borne grammaticai dis- 
section. Their good lay in what was said, rather than 
in the way in which the sentences were constructed. 
It is when we are young that we believe that all that is 
worth knowing is printed in books. When we are older 
we find that the deepest truths are never written. It is 
well enough for a girl to hold up for herself a standard 
in grammar or anything else. But she is unwise when 
she believes that her standard is the one by which 
she must judge and measure others. She has no right 
to do so in the first place. And in the second, she is 
far more apt to be wrong in her deductions than she is 
to be correct. The arbitrary relation between a noun and 
a verb is a very essential thing to know, but the absence 
of that knowledge does not prove a person to be unedu- 
cated. The people whom the college girl considers un- 
educated often possess knowledge that is valuable and 
vital. It is rather the college girl who is not well edu- 
cated. At best, she is very imperfectly informed. She 
has only laid the first foundation of knowledge. We all 
know that bricks are very necessary in building, but it 
requires experience to make a house of them. So with 
a college education. The girl who is privileged to enjoy 
it has just so much raw material within her. She thinks 
it a bit better than raw until experience comes. Then 
she discovers that the college is, after all, but primary 
to the college of life itself. Then she finds out for herself 
that because people do not always speak grammatically, 
nor know as much as she does about Charles the Great, 
or Mary, Queen of Scots, they are not necessarily unedu- 
cated. She realizes that a true education consists of 
something more than simple book knowledge. She 
then sees for herself that the really well-educated people 
are those who share the results of their privileges with 
others, but who never snobbishly flaunt themselves as 
superior beings. Superior airs, bore of larger means, 


social recognition or of wider knowledge, stamp the 
ignorant and the ill-bred more surely than any other sign. 
The well-educated woman is discovered : she never intro- 
duces herself. It is humility that forms a very important 
part of a good education. 
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with some American locality. 
Irving wrote novels with a 
foreign setting, but his widest 
fame and most affectionate 
remembrance come from 
“Rip Van Winkle” and 
‘Sleepy Hollow.”” Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘Marble Faun,’’ no 
doubt, always will be read by 
visitors to Rome who delight 
to fill it full of photographs, 
but his fame for most Ameri- 
cans rests on ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter’’ and ‘‘The House of the Seven 
Gables.’’ Cooper tried his hand at several 
cosmopolitan novels, but he lives to-day 
through Leather Stocking and his adven- 
tures in the New York wilderness. The 
surest passport to a reasonable immortality 
for a writer of fiction seems to be to get 
retty close to the earth where he was 
ne and tell about it. The old place 
keeps alive the tradition about him and 
his work. Sons and grandsons dig up the 
yellow pages and read with marveling eyes 
what sort of people their forbears were. 








For a writer to be remembered with that 
sort of affectionate interest is the best kind 
of fame. 
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A VERY ingenious and amusing map of 

the United States could be constructed 
to indicate the areas covered by various fic- 
tion writers—after the manner of geological 
and ethnological maps. The ‘‘ Black Belt’’ 
would be pretty evenly divided into the 
Thomas Nelson Page area with its centre 
in Virginia, and the Uncle Remus area 
with its centre in Georgia. 

The Cumberland Mountain district would 
be apportioned to Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock and John Fox, Jr.; Kentucky to 
ames Lane Allen; Arkansas to Octave 
Thanet; Minnesota to Hamlin Garland; 
Arizona to Charles F. Lummis; California 
to Bret Harte and Ambrose Bierce ; 
Nevada to Mark Twain, who also has a 
big claim on Missouri ; Indiana to Edward 
Eggleston and Maurice Thompson ; Colo- 
radoto Anna Fuller; Louisiana to George 
W. Cable and Grace King, and Kansas to 
E. W. Howe and William Ailen White. 

The old New England and Middle 
States would appear on the map with a 
greater density of fiction writers, and finer 
subdivisions of territory. In many dis- 
tricts the chieftainship would be vigorously 
disputed by a half-dozen candidates. 

Co 
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EW ENGLAND has been more farmed 
over by fiction writers than any other 
district. In the opinion of experts the 
soil is getting pretty thin up there. At any 
rate the American reader has become so 
accustomed to the quality of the New 
England output in fiction that it ceases to 
surprise him any more. The types have 
been used over and over again so often 
that a Sunday newspaper or magazine 
could keep a series of illustrations in stock 
that would fit into almost any New England 
story. 

But they certainly have learned how to 
do it! The consummate skill with which 
Miss Wilkins or Miss Jewett tells a short 
story is always surprising and a thing to 
make a beginner despair. Nothing could 
better persuade a half-equipped girl to 
hesitate to try her fortunes in fiction writ- 
ing than to read Miss Wilkins’ ‘‘An Humble 
Romance’”’ or ‘‘ Pembroke.’’ No better 


short stories of their type have been writ- 
ten in this country than some of hers. 
They have humor of a grim sort, but their 
The author 


whole tone is most depressing. 
has studied. particulariy 
those phases of New 
England character that 
represent New England 
ambition and energy 
gone to seed by reason 
of lack of opportunity 
and industrial decay. 

In the stories of Miss 
Jewett and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps-Ward 
there is a kindlier tone. 
Miss Jewett excels in her 





beautiful descriptions of New England 
scenery of a quiet kind, and with quaint 
old women; "a. Phelps-Ward, in the 
emotional force of her intense characters. 

Many other New 
England women have 
written clever and en- 
tertaining interpreta- 
tions of New England 
life and character. 
Among them are Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney, Maria 
Louise Pool, Alice 
Brown, Sophie Swett, 
lane G. Austin, Mary 
Tappan Wright, Lillie 
Chase Wyman and 
Annie Eliot. 

It must not be forgot- 
ten that the forerunner 
of them all was Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe with her ‘‘Old 
Town Folks.” And almost her contem- 
poraries are J. T. Trowbridge and Donald 
G. Mitchell. 
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HE rural life of the old Middle States 
has found some skilled interpreters, 
but the Dutch, the Quakers and the Scotch- 
Irish who settled them are not a writing 
people. These races have produced a 
great many men of action—men who have 
ruled the commercial and political destinies 
of their States. But to sit down quietly at 
a desk and play with words as a child plays 
with blocks has not been considered quite 
a man’s work among these sturdy peoples. 
They have always had a great admiration 
for education, but they believe in putting it 
as soon as possible to very practical uses. 
It has been well said of the Scotch-Irish, the 
great pioneers of Pennsylvania, the Middle 
West and the Southwest, that they have 
been always makers of history, rather than 
writers of it. Recently they have become 
aware that nobody else is going to write 
it for them, and so they have organized 
a Scotch-Irish Society to do the work. 
Rural New York has at the 
resent time one novelist who 
as done his best to make the 
life of the Mohawk Valley, past 
and present, a literary reality. 
Harold Frederic, although for 
onge a resident of London, 
as produced a_ remarkable 
series of local novels—‘‘ Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife,’’ ‘‘In the Val- 
ley,”’ ‘‘ The Lawton Girl”’ and 
‘*The Damnation of Theron 
Ware.’’ These stories havea 
certain intensity in their real- 
ism, a dramatic fire underneath 
their Dutch stolidity that re- 
veals the mingling of races that 
went toward the making of 
Central New York. The persistent and 
careful presentation in fiction of the life of 
his native valley by Mr. Frederic is a 
fine example to those Americans who 
make a few months’ residence ‘‘ abroad’’ 
the pretext for a novel of foreign life— 
novels which are usually laughed at abroad 
and read with yawns at liome. 
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URAL Pennsylvania has waited long for 
a successor to Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Story 
of Kennett.”’ Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis has written several tales with a 
Pennsylvania background, and Margaret 
Deland has made a village in Allegheny 
County the scene of ‘John Ward, 
‘Preacher.’’ For the rest Delaware and 
Maryland have found interpreters of their 
romance in a novel or two by Howard Pyle 
and George Alfred Townsend. 

But the striking feature of American 
progress in recent years has been the 
remarkable growth of cities. In them 
social life has been rapidly crystallizing. 
No American writer has studied these 
social phases so carefully as Mr. Howells. 
First in Boston, and later in New York, he 
put the best of his endeavor into pictures 
of American life. ‘‘The Rise of Silas 
Lapham ”’ was the first American novel to 
depict the career of the American self- 
made man of business, and that of his 
family. Many attempts had been made at 
the man or his business, but Mr. Howells 
set forth, for the first time, the whole social 
environment of the man and his family. 

From time to time this uncompromising 
realism of Mr. Howells 
has aroused the ire of 
his contemporaries. 
But, whatever one may 
think of his theories, 
this is becoming in- 
creasingly evident, that 
what Mr. Howells writes 
grows more and more 
in the perspective of 
years to be considered 
an accurate picture of 
certain social phases. 








HE life of Boston has been represented 
by that master of style and analysis, 
Henry James, but it is not his best work. 
The Boston of to-day possesses a coterie 
of younger men who do credit to the tradi- 
tions of the city. Stimson, Grant, Sullivan, 
Arlo Bates, are all men of distinct literary 
accomplishment, writing with delicacy and 
in facile style. 

Modern New York is the most complex 
of all American cities. The varied life of 
the place is appealing more and more to 
writers of fiction. Not only can almost 
every nationality be studied in New York 
City, living after the manners and customs 
of their native coun- 
tries, but every stage 
in the evolution of 
American citizens from 
this crude material can 
be watched and _illus- 
trated. Long ago The- 
odore Winthrop put 
New York in ‘Cecil 
Dreeme,’’ and George 
William Curtis in ‘‘ The 
Potiphar Papers.” 
Then came W. H. 
Bishop with “The 
House of a Merchant 
Prince,””’ and Edgar 
Fawcett with ‘‘ An Am- 
bitious Woman ”’ and ‘ Social Silhouettes,”’ 
more or less satirical. 

The man who, for twenty years, has 
untiringly preached the advantages of New 
York as a fruitful field for fiction is 
Brander Matthews. He has _ practiced 
what he preached successfully himself 
—notably in his novel, ‘‘His Father’s 
Son.’’ One of his best influences was his 
early encouragement to the late H. C. 
Bunner. The stories of New York, old 
and new, that Bunner produced for fifteen 
years, are not only vivid pictures of the 
moving spectacle of city life, but as 
examples of the literature of delicate senti- 
ment they are not surpassed by living 
American writers. 

That form of New York social life 
through which accumulated wealth loves 
to display itself is full of color, movement, 
variety and dramatic possibilities for the 
writer of fiction. It certainly has had a 
fascination for Richard Harding Davis, and 
he has put it into many of his stories, 
with all the needful frills. Mr. Davis has 
the faculty of brilliant description. When 
he sees a bit of color or a beautiful girl he 
can make you see them also. Mrs. Burton 
Harrison and Mrs. Cruger have 
also written novels of New 
York society that are bright, 
sparkling and adequately friv- 
olous. 

The contrasting conditions 
of high and low have been 
elaborated by Charles Dudley 
Warner in ‘‘A Little Journey 
in the World”? and ‘‘ The 
Golden House.’”’ F. Marion 
Crawford has carried an old 
New York family through the 
four volumes of the ‘‘ Lauder- 
dale’’ books. Sidney Luska 
(Henry Harland) pictured 
Jewish society in ‘‘ The Yoke 
ofthe Thorah.’’ Janvier, James 
L. Ford, Bunner and Charles de Kay have 
told very amusing tales of literary and 
artistic Bohemia. 
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(pms great American cities have their | 


interpreters in fiction. Philadelphia 
has an artist of consummate skill in Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. Washington life has been 
depicted by Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. Dahlgren, 
Henry Loomis Nelson and others ; Chicago 
has been typified in ‘‘ The Cliff Dwellers,”’ 
by Henry B. Fuller; Cleveland is pictured 
in the famous ‘‘ Breadwinners’’; New 
Orleans is caught in the romances of 
George W. Cable and Grace King. 
Any such brief enumeration as this can 
scarcely skim the surface of American life 
as reflected in American fiction. There is 





a most entertaining group of younger 
writers who depict the romantic life on the 
plains—on ranches and in mines; among 
them Owen Wister, W. L. Beard and 
Frederic Remington. Akin to them are 
the romancers of army life, such as Captain 
King and George I. Putnam. The Pacific 
slope, with its marvelous climate and rich 
foliage, has produced a small library of 
novels since the days of Bret Harte and 
Helen Hunt Jackson Among the women 
who have gained distinction there are 
Margaret Gilman George, Elizabeth Knight 
Tompkins, Mrs. Atherton, Grace Ellery 
Channing and Alice S. Wolf. 
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and thousands of them through our 434-page 
handsomely -illustrated catalogue, which we send 
by express, FREE, on application. The book 
shows accurately many thousand different arti- 
cles of household and office furniture, carpets, 
curtains, draperies, sewing machines, bicycles, 
and other things indispensable to modern exist- 
ence, comfort and luxury. It Quotes Whole- 
sale Prices to the Consumer. Send for this 
great money-saving book, 


JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 


* Largest Furniture House in the World” 


145-148-150-152-154-156 | West Madison Street 
=158-160-162-164~166 / CHICAGO 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


will be the crowning event of the century. If you 
would like to go to Europe why not prepare for the 
tour systematically? Select companionship, high-class 
accommodations, superb itinerary, moderate cost. All 
incidental expenses included as specified. The Dream of 
our life can now be realized, Send three two-cent stamps 
‘or a beautifully illustrated booklet telling all about it 
and explaining how you can secure the trip FREE, to 


THE EUROPEAN TOURIST CO. (incorporated) 
Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Avente, New York 
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FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 

A Spalding’s Home Library, pub- 
lished monthly; each book com- 

plete, fully illustrated, price 10 cents per copy, 
postpaid. No. 1, Chess; 2, Whist; 3, Dominoes 
and Dice; 4, Poker; 5, Backgammon; 6, Euchre; 7, 
Billiards; 8, Ecarté; 9, Checkers; 10, Bézique; 11, 
Pool ; 12, Pinochle ; 13, Loto; 14, Hearts; 15, Reversi; 
16, Piquet; 17, Go-Bang; 18, Patience. AMERICAN 
SPoRTS PUBLISHING CO., 241 Broadway, New York. 
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a Pee MAKE foliage beds effective one 
Palllae must use plants especially adapted 
etiiey tothe purpose, such as the Coleus, 
RAE Centaurea, Pyrethrum, Alternan- 
thera and Achyranthes. Flowering plants 
are not satisfactory, because they do not 
furnish a solid mass of color, as their flow- 
ers have to 
be depended 
on for effect, 
and it is 
almost im- 

ossible to 

eep them in 
good condi- 
.tion without 
seriously in- 
terfering with 
their produc- 
tion of flow- 
ers. Foliage 
plants are 
not expen- 
sive. Per- 
sons having small greenhouses can grow 
them with but little trouble. Cuttings put 
in clear sand, which should be kept moist 
and warm, root very rapidly, and one old 
plant will furnish scores of young ones 
if all cuttings that form during the winter 
and early part of spring be removed. This 
is aenecialie true of the Coleus, which is, 
perhaps, the most popular one of the list. 

To make beds in which masses of 
solid color are depended on to pro- 
duce the most effective results they 
should be cut in the sward of the 
lawn, where the green grass will throw 
them into vivid relief, and make a 
strong contrast with the colors em- 
ployed in them. These beds are 
most effective on the lawn in front 
of the house, and not far from it. 
They should be near the path, or 
where they can be easily seen. As 
they are low they will not interfere 
with the outlook in the least. 

I give several designs which have 
the merit of being simple, without 
being so much so that they seem 
absurd. Where flowering plants are used 
number 1 is a good design, because there 
is nothing complicated about it, and a pleas- 
ing result is secured by the broad masses 
of color which it gives. A very satisfactory 
result is given by using pink and white 
Phlox. If made on the lawn I would plant 
the spaces marked a with the pink varieties 
and 6 with white ones. Such a bed would 
show beautifully on the green of the lawn. 

Other combinations of flowering plants 
can be made for use with this design, which 
is the best one of the lot for that purpose, 
or they can be used with some of the 


other plans 
aaa? A given, pref- 
<> 
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erably num- 
ber 5 and 
number 7. 
f/ In work- 
ing out these 
designs with 
Ss the plants 


ILLUSTRATION No. 3 


named as being most 
appropriate for such 
work I would use for 
number 1 two colors 
of Coleus. A, a, a, 
a, the dark scarlet or 
maroon. #&, 6, the 
bright yellow. The 
vellow can be used in 
the spaces marked a, and the groundwork 
of the bed be wrought out in red. 

Number 2 is a very satisfactory design 
when seen on the lawn, with the two colors 
used interlacing each other. The centre 
of the bed should be filled with some neu- 
tral color, like the gray of the Centaurea, 
also the spaces marked a. The row 
marked 4 should be planted with yellow 
Coleus, and the row marked c with the dark 
red variety. While this bed is very easy to 
make it is extremely effective if properly 
cared for. 

Number 3 is a good design for a promi- 
nent place. It should not be less than 
eight feet across. Plant all of it, except the 
spaces marked a, a, with dark Coleus, and 
those spaces with the yellow variety. Or 
the main part of the bed could be planted 
with gray Centaurea, with the places 
marked a, a, alternating in red and yellow. 
If this bed is raised a foot in the middle it 
will make the design more distinct. 









ILLUSTRATION NO. 6 


Number 4 looks well when 
planted mainly with Alternan- 
thera, with the heart-shaped 
places filled with yellow Coleus. 
As the latter plant grows toa 
greater height than the Alter- 
nanthera it gives the effect of 
a raised pattern in yellow on 
a red ground. If the bed is 
raised, as it well may be, some 
large plant can be used at its 
centre with fine effect. 

Number 5 is one of the most 
satisfactory of beds. It is 
graceful in form, and not at all difficult 
to make. The main portion of it may be 
planted with dark or light Coleus, with 
the panels in contrasting colors; or 
Centaurea may be used for the panels on a 
ground of yellow Pyrethrum. Still another 
good conitinaiion would be Coleus for the 
panels, yellow and red alternating, on a 
ground of Centaurea. If more colors are 
wanted edge the bed with the Madame 
Salleroi Geranium, white and pale green. 

Number 6 would 
be fine with a 
ground of Alter- 
nanthera, and 


panels of red 
Coleus alternating 
with yellow Pyrc- 
In this, as 


thrum. 






well as in number 
5, a plant or group 
of plants could be 
used as a centre- 
piece with good 
effect. A most 
charming combi- 
nation would be 
blue Ageratum for the panels on a ground 
of yellow Coleus. 

Number 7 can be made effective by fill- 
ing the panels with gray Centaurea and 
planting the rest of the bed with dark red 
Coleus. The effect may be as brilliant as 
where yellow is used in combination, but 
it will be very pleasing. 

Number 8 gives an opportunity for using 
a .arger number of plants in the 
same bed. If the star is wrought 
out in golden Pyrethrum, the dark 
parts marked a, a, a, a planted with 
red Coleus, and the parts marked 4, 
6, 6, 6 with Centaurea, the result will 
be very pleasing. If desired the 
star can be used alone. 

Number 9 would be charming if 
Madame Salleroi Geraniums were 
used for the star, red Coleus for the 
darker parts, and yellow Pyrethrum 
for the panels. Or the various col- 
ors of the Achyranthes or Alternan- 
thera could be used if pre- 
ferred. 

Number to would be ef- 
fective if the star were planted with 
dark Coleus, the panels with yel- 
low, and the points between the 
points of the star with Centaurea. 
In order to keep a foliage bed in 
condition it must be given atten- 
tion daily during the period when 
the plants are growing most 
rapidly. The shears must be kept 
going. Each plant must be 
clipped in so sharply that no branch 
from it may reach out and mix 
with those next it of another color. 
The proper effect all depends on 
this. If you neglect a bed containing a 
design in a very, short time the clearness 
of outline will be spoiled, because the 
various colors will blend at the edge and 
merge themselves into each other, and it 
will be a difficult matter to remedy the 
result of your neglect. The plants should 
be prevented from growing tall, for if they 
are allowed to make much 
upward growth much of 
the effect sought for is lost. 
By shearing the plants 
regularly during the early 
part of the season they 
become close and compact, 
and present solid masses 
of color which will give 
the pattern ‘‘ body.’’ The 
plants must be made to 
thicken up till they com- 
pletely cover the ground. 

Other plants that can be 
used with good effect in 


i 
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ILLUSTRATION NO. 1 


many places are fancy Geraniums, like 
Madame Pollock, yellow, green and bronze, 
with red splashes in border and zone ; 
Mountain of Snow, green edged with pure 
white ; Marshal MacMahon, green and yel- 
low with brown zone; and Prince Silver- 
wings, pale green and white. Sweet Alys- 


sum can be used to furnish a mass of pure 


white. It grows to about the same height 
the other plants will be allowed to reach. 
Lobelia erinus or compacta will furnish a 
vivid blue, while Ageratum will give a soft 
lavender shade of the same color. Do not 
have too rich a soil for 
beds of this kind. A 
rich soil encourages a 
rapid and rank growth. 

Petunias, Nasturtiums, 
Poppies and other flower- 


ing plants of 
that class are 
not adapted 
to beds of 
this kind, 
because they 
are of too 
rampant a growth, and lack that compact 
habit of producing their flowers which 
would enable them to give a solid mass of 
color, on which much of the success of 

these beds depends. Their flowers 

are brilliant enough, but they are scat- 

tered over too much surface to be ef- 

fective. As a general thing, plants 
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GREATEST DURABILITY. SHALLEST COST. BEST PIGMENTS 
If you CAN know—positively—that the 


Paint: HOUSC 





anteed satisfactory for 5 


having highly-colored foliage will be | 


found much more satisfactory than 
flowering plants, because greater 
solidity of color effect can be secured 
by the use of them. A few flowering 
plants may be used in combination 
with foliage plants quite effectively. 
The pink Phlox Drummondii shows 
beautifully among Madame Salleroi 
Geraniums, and the gray foliage of 
the Centaurea makes a pleasing back- 
ground for the same flower. The soft, 


delicate, lavender tint of the —— 


is emphasized finely in a setting of yellow 
Pyrethrum, and the rich dark hues of the 
Scabiosa—so deep in tone as to be almost 
black when seen in shadow, but lighting up 


with a glow like fire when seen in sunshine | 
—are extremely striking when shown above | 


the yellow foliage of such Geraniums as the 
Marshal MacMahon or Golden Bird Coleus. 

Those who do not admire the monotony 
of low, flat beds can secure a pleasing 
variety by the use of a large plant in the 


centre, such as the Canna, with its rich and | 


tropical foliage; or the Ricinus, with its 
great palmate leaves of bronze and copper ; 
or, if flowering plants are preferred, the 
Gladiolus can be used, or the Dahlia. In 
the centre of beds, filled for the most part 
with dark varieties 
of Coleus, Calliop- 
sis, with its rich 


flowers, would be 
very effective. A 
group of scarlet 
Poppies in the cen- 
tre of a bed of gray 


Centaureas 
would be 
charming. 
The pink- 
flowered 
MasterChris- 
tine Gera- 
nium would 
show beauti- 
fully above -the green and white of the 
Madame Salleroi Geranium, or in combina- 
tion with the gray Centaurea. 

The round beds—in fact, all the beds 
shown—can be made without much trouble 
if a circle is first made by scattering flour on 
the grass, to mark the circumference of the 
design. Then lay strips across it in such a 
manner as to divide the circle into quarters. 
Take the printed diagram and fold it in 
such a way as to divide it into quarters, 
and then it will be an easy matter to 
enlarge each of these quarters inside the 
spaces marked out by the 
strips laid across the circle. 
Correctness of proportion 
can be secured much easier 
in this way than by a system 
of complex measurements. 

The designs given upon 
this page may be enlarged— 
that is, they may be made to 
fit lawns where large beds 
are desired, or they can be 
made as small as necessary 
to suit the smallest of lawns 
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anything. 


golden-yellow | 


without changing or omitting | 
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is made with Pure Linseed Oil—only—you know 
it will be Durable and Bright 












White Lead and 
Colors have very 
little to do with 
the Durability of 
Paint. That ts. 

in the Linseed }, 
Ol only. 


The only way to 
know positively 
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A gallon of 
Hammar Paint? 
contains one gallon ij) 
of Paint Pigments. |) 
You add a gallon 
of Pure Linseed (Oil, 
making Pure Paint 


” $1.10 gallon. 


A gallon of Ready 
MIXED PAINT 
contains 4% gallon of 
Liguids costing Tie 


eae 
and gallon - Paint 
Pigments costing 7c per cent 


"$1.50 ,.i 

bd gallon. 
Suaettco F 
HAMMAR PAINTS are made of the best-known 
combination of best-known Paint Pigments, such as 
all good painters use, and are ground Thick. 


To One-Half Galion Hammar Paint, $1 1 O 
J 


BT 

you add One-Half Gallon Linseed Vil, rts 

making One Gallon of Pure Paint, $1.10 

You mixed it yourself and know it is pure. Per Gallon 
HAMMAR PAINT and PURE LINSEED OIL make 
the best paint for all work—inside or out—that is 
poe to make at any price. They cost 39 per ceut. 
ess than Mixed Paint or White Lead, and are guar- 











ears. 
Our book, ‘The Truth About Paints,’’ gives full 
details. It is free. Send for it to-day. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR HAMMAR PAINT 
If he does not keep it don't let him sell you any other Paiut for his 
own benefit—he can’t sell you better paint, and he will charge you 
more for what he sells—but send us your orders, we will liave 
them filled. Any sized order delivered, freight prepaid, to your depot. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1218 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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OWN ENAMELING 


By the use of these Enamels any inexpe- 
rienced person may secure that hard, smooth, 
lustrous, durable, examel finish, in any color, 
upon furniture, articles of home adornment, 





metal ware of every description, which is now 
so deservedly popular. 
. Foot-Baths, 
= o d 5 
os Bath Tubs, work a ¥Pr.20¢ 
water, steam, etc. 

. Willow, Earth- [ser 35¢ 
Furniture, vss nd 

° d ; . 
= Bicycles, sisson | 25e 
Sea Green, Azure Blue and Flesh Tint 
Send for Cards, showin 
‘*ENAMELS AND ENAMELING”’”’ 

The Children can Kitchen, | 







bath-tubs, and wooden, willow, earthen or 
Sent anywhere, prepaid, at following prices: 
rooms. Withstands hot and cold 
9 Metal Ware of Pint, 60c 
all kinds, 
Colors: Biue, Green, Red, Yellow, Maroon, Snow Wiite, 
Samples 
of Clon cat tale, Free 
have a Cardboard Bedroom 


Parlor, Din- Suit 
ing-Room, for 
Stamps 


WRITE TO THE DETROIT, MICH. 








is equaled in its absurdity by the notion that paint- 
ing a house with cheap paints is economy. “The 
best is the cheapest” is as true as it is trite. The best 
and the most economical paints for all buildings are 
Patton’s Paints. No other paints cover the surface 
so well or wear half so long as 


Pure 


Patton’s fxs Paints 


Prices range from 75 cts. per gallon by the barrel, to $1.50 per 
single gallon, freight paid to any R. R. station east of Denver. 
Patton’s House Painting Model—new, patented— 
capable of 20,000 color combinations, free of our agents, or 
mailed for 10 cents. ‘‘ How to Increase the Size of Your House 
with Paint” free upon postal request. 
ALSO PATTON'S PAINT (WHITE PASTE FORM), SAME QUALITY 


JAS. E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


Sree ceon 


We will mail FREE, to any address, 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897 


A handsome new book written at ForpHOOK Farm. 
‘Tells all about the best seeds that grow. Hundreds of 
illustrations ; new vegetables and rare flowers painted 
from Nature. Senda postal card TO-DAY for this— 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


H horou / 
Book-keeping fherer*"'y $1.00 
By Abrahamson’s Book-keeping Chart 
Thoroughly practical, correct in every 
detail. endorsed by the leading educa- 
tors of the country. No teacher re- 
quired. Booklet of particulars free. Address 


ABRAHAMSON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Camden, N. J. 
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IFTEEN hundred dollars for 
a a complete modern 
y~ home! Very modest, 
yy indeed, must this sum 

appear in the eyes of 
the million- 
aire, who des- 
ignates such a 
sum as this 
simply for the 
hardware or- 
namentation 
of the entrance 
door to his 
mansion, but 
to millions in 
this broad land fifteen hundred 
dollars represents the savings of 
years of patient toil and careful 
guarding of expenditure. To- 
gether, perhaps, the husband and 
wife have been carefully putting 
away the dimes, and at the same 
time planning their castle as they 
hoped to have it some day. Who 
can measure the many happy hours 
of anticipation which m 444 have 
spent in the planning of their pro- 
spective home ? 
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TWO HOMES OF MODERATE COST 
FOR YOUNG COUPLES* 


By Walter F. Keith 


The seat in the hall has a hinged cover, 
making a most convenient place for 
rubbers, skates, etc., which always demand 
convenient quarters. 

Opening the door under the staircase 





terruptions, by avoiding the passing to and 
fro through the other rooms. A little stair 
at the end of the kitchen sink leads to 
the first landing of the main stairway, 
where there is a door, thus virtually pro- 
viding a back staircase. The kitchen is 
provided with a cupboard for tinware, 
pots and kettles; arrangements for a 
brick-set range if desired, an entry, with 
space for a refrigerator to stand so that it 
may not be affected by the kitchen heat, 
and a roomy, convenient pantry, through 
which is reached the dining-room. A 
leasant feature of this dining-room is its 
ocation in the front of the house, a most 
desirable arrangement, and one that is 
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*SECOmMD FLoon- 


PLAN FOR $1700 House 















































growing rapidly in favor, Across one 
corner, convenient to the pantry, is built 
a china-closet. 

On the second floor are thrée.comfort- 
able bed-chambers, a nursery, sérvant’s 
room, a bathroom, and ample closets, 
including a large hall closet for linen. 
Ample storage space is found in the 
attic, while in the basement are accom- 
modations for furnace, laundry, etc. 

The design for the seventeen-hundred- 
dollar house offers several suggestions 
in the way of convenient and effective 
arrangement. The principal feature of 
the exterior is the bold, simple treat- 
ment of the roof, the lines of the front 
gable predominating the whole, and with 
the bay-window and curving balcony 
satisfactorily emphasizing the entrance. 
The porch about the entrance is unu- 
sually spacious, and desirably so, for at 
this point ample passageway is neces- 
sary. The seat recessed in the corner 
will be found a convenience. 

The hall is well lighted by the win- 
dows on either side of the front door, 
and an attractive feature is the screen 
extending entirely across the room, the 














A $1700 HOUSE 


A convenient and _ pleasantly-arranged 
house need not necessarily be large and 
expensive. In the fifteen-hundred-dollar 
house pictured upon this page may be 
found a reception hall so located as to 
provide for all necessities in this direction, 
and, with the partially-screened staircase 
and seat directly in front, and the sitting- 
room and dining-room opening at either 
hand, a spacious and pleasing effect is 
‘obtained. 

Through the curtained archway is 
reached the sitting-room, which, together 
with the ‘‘study,’’ is some twenty-three 
feet in length—none too large, however, 
for this, ‘the living part of the house. 
Across the end of the study, opposite the 
fireplace is a broad, low bookcase, and in 
the opposite corner a little cabinet, thus 
making a cozy little nook for the papers, 
magazines, etc., which accumulate so fast, 
are always wanted close at hand, and yet, 
if piled up on the library table, keep it in 
constant disorder. 
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access is had 
to a tiny entry, 
across the end 
of which is a 
wardrobe for 
coats. Op- 
posite this 
wardrobe is 
thecellarstair- 
way, conven- 
ient alike to 
the kitchen, 
and for the 
master of the 
house if he 
desires to at- 
tend to the 
furnace fire. 
The kitchen 
being reached 
from this entry 
saves many 
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steps and dis- 
agreeable in- 
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ECOND FLOOR: 


PLAN FOR $1500 HOUSE 





A $1500 HOUSE 


one side shielding from view the coats 
and hats, for which ample space is pro- 
vided, while the other side will partially 
conceal the stairway. Between the two, 
and forming the central feature of the 
screen, isanarchway. On either side of 
the hall open the sitting and dining 
rooms, thus making an attractive vista 
across the entire front of the house. 

The rear and cellar entrances are com- 
bined under the stairway, and space for 
the refrigerator is also there provided. 

On the second floor are three sleeping- 
rooms of good size, a nursery, a ser- 
vant’s room, bathroom and a number 
of spacious closets. 





* The ninth in a series of plans and ideas for 
suburban houses of moderate cost which the 
JOURNAL is publishing, the first of which appeared 
in the JouRNAL of December, 1895. 
for houses costing $1000, $2000 and $2500 will be 
given in subsequent issues. 4 







































TOUCH here 
and there witha 
paint brush will keep a 
home sweet, clean, bright 
and attractive. It will 
add 10 per cent. to its 
selling value. Our little 
booklet “ Paint Points” 
tells all about paints. It 
tells how to use them— 
and what kinds to use for 
different surfaces. Write us 
to-day to send you a free copy. 


The Sherwin-Williams 
Creosote Paint 


will make the barns, outbuildings 
and fences ornaments instead of 
eyesores. It’s made for outdoor 
wear. It’s a preservative. It looks 
better,goes further and wears longer 
than other paint. It’s ready to use. 
Just Open the can, stir the paint and 
dip in the brush. 

The Sherwin-Williams Paints are the 
very best paints manufactured. Dif- 
ferent and special paints for ditferent 
surfaces, Sold by over 10,000 dealers. 


THe SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 





NEW YORK MONTREAL 
ADDRESS FOR BOOKLET 

81 Michigan St., Cleveland, 0. 
21 St. Antoine 8t., Montreal 


10 Copyright 1096 The Bates-Whitmas Co., i, ¥. 740 ' 
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SUMMER KESIDENCK OF RUDOLPH H. KISSEL 


Country Cottages 


harmonize with Nature and fit into 
the landscape if stained with the soft 
moss-green, bark-brown and _silver- 
gray shades of 


CABOT’S 
Creosote Shingle Stains 


which cost 50 per cent. less and look 
100 per cent. better than paint. 








Other plans | 





{ 
| Cocpen< < 


| Stained wood samples and color studies sent free 
on application 


| SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
| Agents at all Central Points 

















} IF YOU ARE PLANNING TO BUILD our books 

| of desigus and plans will help you. They are filled with the 

/ latest up-to-date desigus, plans and home building information, 

Our Little ” 

| (is97) Book ** Artistic Home Designs 

{ shows many Beautiful Homes, also designs for laying out, 

ts beautifying greunds, ete. Sent for 10 cents if you name price 

Y of house you will build. 4 

{ GEO. F. BARBER & C€0., 35 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. ) 
- pat rteer coarse bigersieusisisis eS wGnai 





“Tyrian- 
on Rubber Goods is a guarantec 
of quality. 











COMBINATION FOUNTAIN 
. SYRINGE AND HOT 
WATER BOTTLE. 
Six Hard Rubber Pines. 
Holds 2 Quarts. 
Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. If you fail 
to find it, we will send one direct for $2.00 
Our Spectactizs: Syringes, Atomizers, 
Nipples, Plant Sprinklers, Hot Water 
Rottles, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, 
Sheeting, Letter Bands, Etc. 
Our pamphlet, ‘‘ Wortu Reape,” free 


TYER RUBBER CO.. Andover, Mast} 














| ar WTVRIAN” Rubber Goods "2 





Artistic 
Homes 


A booklet of 262 designs for 
TTS 25 cents, including views of 
houses, interiors, plans of 
high and low cost houses with 
cost, ete.: NEW EDITION, 
—# 800 designs, 50 cents (silver) 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
= Architect, Wainwright Bidg. 
St. Louls, Mo. 


IMPORTANT TO HOME BUILDERS 


By sending me twelve cents (for £ 
mailing), I will send you photo- "\ 
graphs ons oe of One Hundred 
handsome dwellings, that I have 
recently erected in the vicinity of 

ew York City, costing from 
$1000 to $10,000. 


H. GALLOWAY TEN EYCK, Architect 
| 784 Broad St., Newark, N. 4. 











Deseriptive Folder Free 


id w. K. JOHNSTON 
480 Calumet Bldg. 
Chicago 
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Be THE PROFESSION OF MARRIAGE 


By Ruth Ashmore 























HE herself was a charming wife 
and mother. Of her daugh- 
\ >) ters she said: “ Betty has an 
CS : » undoubted talent for draw- 
ing, so she must, make that 
her profession; Dolly can 
AQ sing like a cherub; indeed, I 
don’t believe that, even as a baby, she 
cried in false notes, so she must study 
music. Alice, well, Alice is a born 
actress ; I don’t care to see her go on the 
stage, but I have consented to her study- 
ing elocution with a view to giving parlor 
readings. You ask about Theodora? 
Well, she doesn’t display any special abil- 
ity, but she is attractive to look at and 
clensent. and I have no doubt that she 
will marry. But all the other girls are tal- 
ented and will take up professions.”’ I 
looked with amazement at the speaker. 
Could it be that she did not know what 
she was talking about? Was she ignorant 
of the fact that the highest profession for 
which a woman could study was that of 
marriage? Or did she imagine that wives, 
like poets, were born, not made? But 
after a little thinking I concluded that this 
good wife, this good mother, like many 
another good wife and good mother, be- 
lieved that it was not quite modest to say 
that a girl was studying so that she might 
be a success as a wife. Perhaps she was 
right, but only if she gave her daughter 
the proper teaching, set her the proper 
example, and made her understand that 
there is nothing so noble in all the world 
as being a loving wife and an affectionate 
mother. 

In art, in music, or in any other pro- 
fession the student does much to fit herself 
for the position which she hopes to occupy 
—that at the head of all—but what is the girl 
doing who expects to take up the profes- 
sion of marriage? What is she thinking 
about from day to day? Too many young 

irls drift into marriage as idly as they 
rift into any light amusement. Is this 
what you are doing ? 


= 
HIS HAPPY BETROTHED 


VERY little while ago a man asked you 
to become his wife; he asked you 
for your love, your trust and your confi- 
dence. He asked you to’ believe in his 
love, and to become in his life that which 
was. nearest and dearest; and you said 
“‘yes’’ in answer to his question. You 
have known him, you say, lar a long time 
—a year is a long time in a girl’s life. 
You have met him at dinners, at dances, at 
luncheons, and at all the festivities that 
came into and made a part of your social 
life, and you feel that you love him as no 
woman ever loved any man before. Of 
course you did not tell him this, because 
ou are a modest girl, and you propose to 
et him find out for himself the strength of 
your love ; but, when you are busy stitch- 
Ing away at some of the pretty frills that 
are to form part of your trousseau, you 
wonder how there can be unhappy wives. 
You are sure that there will never be any 
misunderstanding between Tom and you. 
And you linger with pleasure, your face 
flushes with delight as you recall that 
list night when he said ‘‘ good-bye”’ he 
added that you were ‘‘indeed his Theo- 
dora—his gift from God.’’ Are you going 
to be that, or are you simply going to 
drift along and become one in the nu- 
merous army of women who are ordinary 
wives—jot helpful! ones ? 

My dear girl, at this time you ought to 
put some questions to yourself. Satisf 
yourself that you love this man well 
enough, not only to be happy with him, 
but, if need be, to suffer with him. Decide 
for yourselfif this be the man of all others 
in whom you will find your ideal com- 
panion, for companionship means as much 
in marriage as in friendship. Then, you 
must think of the future. Ask yourself, 
too, whether this man brings out in you all 
that is best, whether he provokes that 
which is little and mean in you, or whether 
he piques you into making light of that 
which is good. Decide whether this man 
is the one with whom you would be willing 
to grow old; whether this man is the one 
to whom you would, without hesitancy, 
submit questions that trouble your con- 
science. Then, too, you must ask yourself 
what seems, perhaps, like a trivial ques- 
tion, whether this man is one whose name 
= will feel honored in bearing, not 

cause of any material wealth he may 
possess, but because of his being an hon- 
est gentleman. Think out all these things, 
ask yourself question upon question, not 
only as to his fitness, but as to yours, and 
then, if you give him the loving answer 
that he wishes, try to become thoroughly 
acquainted with him. 


THE BECOMING ACQUAINTED 


OU laugh at this. You say, ‘Oh, 

know Tom so well—all his little 
queernesses and all his great virtues!”’ 
My dear girl, you don’t know Tom at all. 
There is an old saying that one must 
winter, as well as summer, with a friend 
before she is thoroughly tried. How long, 
then, must the wintering, as well as the 
summering, last before one is well ac- 
quainted with a husband? The idyllic 
yw of courtship go by. Tom has been 
your slave—a loving slave—and you have 
hoon the lady of his heart, the pride of his 
life, and the one for whom he makes the 
sun shine. Then comes the wedding day— 
that day when, in your bridal whiteness, 
Tom wonders whether he is not, after all, 
marrying an angel, for he feels as if you 
are something entirely too good for an 
every-day man. 

But this sensation passesaway. Inavery 
little while, although Tom is just as loving, 
just as eager to make you have a good 
time, you become conscious of the fact 
that he is regarding you as a delightful 
companion, and not as a divine being. 
He doesn’t tell you, every time he sees 
you, how much a loves you; nor, every 
time you enter the room, does he clasp 
you in his arms and kiss you, as if he 
had been in a frightful state of anxiety 
ever since you left him five minutes be- 
fore. He was perfectly willing to let you 
go and call on some friends, while he sat 
in the reading-room of the hotel, hunted 
up the city papers, and talked to some 
men; in fact, he left you entirely alone for 
a whole hour one evening to do this. And 
a week ago, for an hour alone with you he 
would have given up all the men in the 
world! Ah, my little girl, you have been 
badly trained for the profession of mar- 
riage if you let the tears run down your 
cheeks because of what you call Tom’s 
hard-heartedness. A week ago you were 
Tom’s betrothed—the girl whom he could 
only see alone occasionally, and, .conse- 
quently, those occasions were great events, 
but to-day you are his wife, and he can see 
you whenever he wishes ; he doesn’t love 

ou any the less because of this change, he 
oves you the more. 

- 
WHAT YOU MUST DO 

OU must become acquainted with Tom’s 
likes and dislikes, and you must cater 
to them. He was doing no harm in talk- 
ing to the men—like every good man he is 
interested in the great questions of the day, 
and he is eager to hear what other men 
think of these questions. Learn to talk to 
him about the things for which he 
cares, and don’t ask him for the fiftieth 
time in one day if he loves you. Of course 
he loves you; he would not have asked 
you to become his wife and to bear his 
name if he had disliked you. Make up 
your mind as. to one thing—in these early 
days of the practice of your profession 
decide positively about some things, and 
one is this, do not permit a too great 
familiarity from your husband, and do not 
indulge in it yourself. By this I mean do 
not listen to stories about his people and 
his acquaintances which he may ever re- 
gret telling you, and do not pour into his 
ear long tales of the weaknesses of this 
one, the frailties of that one, or the cruel- 
ties of the. other one—members of your 
own family, or close friends. ‘‘ Ah,” say 
you, ‘‘but did you not tell me that in tak- 
ing 5 4 the profession of marriage there 
must be confidence between husband and 
wife?’’ Yes, my friend, there should be 

confidence, but not foolish chatter. 

A young girl once came to me in great 
grief. Her marriage was an unhappy one, 
for the very simple reason that neither 
husband nor wife had given any thought 
to the profession they had taken up. 
They had never become properly ac- 
quainted with each other, and they annoyed 
each other continually until, from little 
quarrels they went to big ones, from tiny, 
bitter words they indulged in hurtful 
sarcasms and sharp speeches. This girl 
cried, and said that the night before, her 
husband, in the presence of his mother and 
sister, had taunted her with the fact that 
her brother, now a man of position and 
of importance, had, in his early days, been 
guilty of a very dishonest act. She clasped 
her hands, moaned and wept, and said that 
this story would be told all over the town, 
and that her own people would never for- 
giveher. I asked, ‘‘ Howdid your husband 
know this if itis a family secret?’’ ‘‘ Oh,’’ 
said she, ‘‘I told him everything when I 
was on my wedding trip.’’ That is what 
I mean when I say give the proper con- 
fidence. You have no right to tell secrets 
that belong to others. 


A NECESSARY STUDY 
yo must learn not to bore your hus- 
band; you must learn the hundred 
innocent trifles that will interest him, that 
will rest him, and yet will not seem foolish 
to him. You must learn. sometimes to 


speak pleasantly even of what you do not | 


like. If there is anything in Tom that is 
unpleasant to you do not ruin your mar- 
ried life by finding fault with him. Fault- 
finding never made any man a good 
husband. Persuasion, and persuasion used 
in the right way, will make almost any 
man a good husband. Don’t worry Tom 
about little things ; don’t nag him because, 
when he is resting at home of an evening, 
he prefers a shocking old pair of shoes to 
the beautiful Romeo footgear that you got 
for him. My dear girl, those shoes will 
wear out some day, and until they do let 
Tom enjoy them to his heart’s content. 
Do you understand what I mean by that? 
It is what a good many of the speeches of 
a dear old Southern mammy were—alle- 
gorical. But, in yielding to Tom, have 
you also learned, as part of the profession, 
that early in the days of your married life 
you must put a stop to that which is wrong? 

No woman should forgive absolute un- 
tidiness in a husband, but if she finds that 
he is inclined in that bad direction, and 
that an unwise mother has catered to this 
weakness by treating him as if he were 
helpless, then she will show wisdom by 
looking after his belongings, and counting 
as her reward her husband’s neat appear- 
ance. In the close companionship that 
comes in the profession of marriage that 
woman is a disgrace to her sex who is 
careless. She has absolutely no excuse for 
this fault, and her husband has every right 
to be reproachful if she forgets the virtue 
of neatness and dainty appearance. 

A French writer has said, ‘‘Men will 
always be what women make them;; if, 
therefore, you would have men great and 
virtuous, impress upon the minds of women 
what greatness and virtue are.’’ It is not 
great to allow such a mean feeling as 
jealousy to overcome you. Jealousy is so 
cruel, so bitter, and so hard. There have 
been women, perhaps you have heard of 
them, my dear girl, who have been jealous 
of a man’s mother—the meanest expres- 
sion of jealousy. Think how much you 
owe to her; remember that you are in- 
debted to her for the love of your life ; and 
that for everything which is most good, and 
most loving, and ‘most tender in Tom, you 
must thank his mother. 


+ 
THE ART OF COMPANIONSHIP 


|F YOU wish to be a good companion to 
your husband study to make each 
**Good-morning ’’ that you say to him an 
incentive to a better life. Learn to make 
each ‘‘Good-night’’ a benediction of love 
for the day’s work, the day’s loving, and 
the day’s sympathy, Look for his good 
qualities. He is like you in having faults ; 
with very little trouble you can find these 
faults, and by talking about them and re- 
minding him of them you can make your 
married life unendurable. You can bring 
about heartburnings, you can cause strife, 
and before you know it hatred may take 
the place of love. Look for his virtues, 
and, seeking always for goodness, you will 
grow better every day just as certainly as 
you would grow bad if you looked only 
for that which was wicked. Remember 
there is much that will have to be forgiven 
in you, and whenever you feel inclined to 
remind Tom of a weakness read the book 
in which is set down your foibles and your 
follies. A woman who, even after her 
marriage, carefully studies her profession, 
can make her husband what she wishes 
him to be. Everything that is good is 
contagious, and the right kind of a wife 
makes the right kind of a husband. 

Respect the rights of your husband ; he 
is a man, not a child, and how can the 
world honor him when you, who are his 
closest companion, do not? Do not, even 
in jest, deride or underrate him. People 
are slow about deciding when one is jest- 
ing or when one is in earnest. And what 
you meant to be funny may cause some 
stupid person to say, ‘‘ How horrid Tom 
must be! Why, his wife says dreadful 
things about him !”’ 


+ 
THE END OF THE SERMON 


N?! exactly a sermon, but a bit of a 
lecture—a lecture that is meant to 
encourage the giving due thought to the 
proper study necessary before taking up 
the profession of marriage. It was the 
—— of which Christ approved, 
ecause He was present at the festivity 
that celebrated it. How, then, can you 
enter upon the noble estate of matrimony 
without due preparation? And yet you 
do, so many of you, “drift into mar- 
riage!’’? Though you wouldn’t drift into 
painting, or music, or literature! Take 
up the study carefully, give not only your 
brain, but your heart to it, and then, as 
the days go by, you will feel that there is 
close to you, understanding you and lov- 
ing you, the best friend that a woman can 
have—her husband. 





EpITor’s NoTE—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Side-Talks with 


Girls,”’ will be found on page 35 of this issue of the 
. JOURNAL. 
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Parisian Perfumed Glove Powder 
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instantly sprinkled in the glove fin- 
gers, thereby parting a delicate odor 
to the glove. The box itself is highly 
ornamental, a perfect imitation of 
ivory, and is an attractive toilet 
table accessory. 

Sold by dealers. If yours does 
not keep it we will mail it, postage 
prepaid, upon receipt of #1 00. 


ANCHESTER & CO., Sole American Agents 
a Bex 1563, Providence, R. I. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY AT ITS BEST 


By Henry Troth 
FOURTH ARTICLE—PHOTOGRAPHING WILD FLOWERS 





THE LADIES’ 







WITH REPRODUCTIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR 


HEN photographing flowers 
the same apparatus used in 
landscape work is in order, 
except, as it is often desirable 
to have the pictures as near 


the size of the originals as 


Oe possible, it would be better, 


if convenient, to 
have a longer bel- 
lows extension to 
the camera —say 
fifteen inches for a 
five by seven plate. 
It is absolutely 
necessary, if first- 
class results are 
desired, that the 
operator should 
develop the plates. 
Also, to get good 
results with certain 
colored flowers, as 
those of the differ- 
ent shades of blue, 
orthochromatic 
or isochromatic 
some with a yel- 
ow color screen 
should be used. 

If the flowers 
are shown in a re- 
ceptacle of any 
kind it should be 
one as simple in 
design and color- 
ing as possible. 
Try to make the 
flowers and holder 
harmonize, other- 
wise it will be hard 
to decide which interest was paramount. 
What is true of garden or hothouse flow- 
ers is doubly so of wild ones. It seems 
to me they lose some of their wild flavor 
or individuality when coupled with arti- 
ficial surroundings. If the flowers have 
stiff, long stems, like goldenrod and tree 
blossoms, the 
can be stuc 
in something 
which will 
hold them up- 
right. When 
so placed a 
large card or 
other back- 
ground can be 








put far enough behind 
them to prevent the cast- 
ing of shadows. 

Many flowers may be 
satisfactorily photo- 
graphed while yrowing 
in the woods or other 
places, but only such as 
have stiff stems or those 
which grow close to the 
ground, as arbutus and 
pixy, can be relied upon 
to keep still long enough 





Wood flowers 


for a good sharp picture. ; 
often have very delicate stems which sway 


and bend in the slightest breeze. In pho- 
tographing the growing plants we have 


another condition which is hard to deal 
with—namely, the flowers and plants which 
in most cases closely surround the one 
desired. 
They, if 
included 
in the view, 
will most 
likely be 
out of fo. 
cus, and 
thus spoil 
the effect. 
Sometimes 
enough of 
the sur- 
roundings 
can be re- 
moved to 
allow the 
picture to be taken, but in any case, unless 
the camera is pointed directly downward, 
something will be out of focus. Perhaps 





the best method is to provide a strip of 
paper muslin, or other substance of a light 
gray or slate tint, and to surround the 






















flowers on three sides with 
it, keeping it upright like 
a wall by means of stakes 
driven into 
the ground. 

It is as true 
of wild flow- 
ers as of other 
living things, 
that photo- 
graphs of 
them are of 
the most uni- 
versal in- 
terest when 
taken in 
their native 
haunts ; that 
is where we 
go to find 
them, and it 
is where 
we think of 
them. The 
difficulties in 
the way are many, but where 
one has the time they are 
not insurmountable. 

Where compelled, through 
want of time and for other 
reasons, to do the work in- 
doors, the most universal ap- 
paratus is a stand arranged 
to hold the camera so that it 
will point downward toward 
a large piece of glass, which 

is so fixed horizontally above the floor 

that it can be elevated or depressed. 

This apparatus has many advantages: 

by its use the most delicate flowers can 

be photographed with 
all their natural grace and 
delicacy. Most of the 
flowers illustrating this 
article were photographed 
in this way. 

The glass being hori- 
zontal the flowers are laid 
down on it and arranged 
as desired ; also, the glass 
being above the floor, any 
color background can be 
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used, and sim- 
ply laid on the 
floor under the 
glass. 
glass is trans- 
parent, and as 
the light gets 
in under the 
same and all 
around it, 


ble shadows 
thrown on the 
background. 
The apparatus 
is very simple 
and can be 
made at small 
cost by any 
carpenter. 
The simplest 
is something 
like a high, 
three-legged 
table without 
any top, the 
camera being 
fastened, lens 
downward, at the top of the frame, and 
the glass between the legs resting on pegs 
stuck in them, holes being bored in the 
legs at intervals, so that.the glass may be 
raised or 
lowered. A 
description 
of a more 
elaborate 
apparatus, 
with illustra- 
tions, will 
be found in 
the ‘‘Pho- 
tographic 
Times An- 
nual” for 
1895. 

Pure white 
flowers re- 
quire a gray 
background, 
its shade de- 
pending on 
individual 
preference, 
though some 
white, or nearly white, flowers look very 
well against a dead black one. Flowers 
rather light in tint, as pale pink, yellow or 
blue, if photographed with a color screen 
should have a white background, as the gray 
might be approximately the same color 
value, and they would blend together so 
that all the detail would be lost. Wherever 
possible a background more or less off 





white is most pleasing, as the contrast | 


between the flowers and it is less sharp, 
and the effect is therefore softer. 

As a general thing wild flowers are more 
delicate than cultivated, and consequently 
wilt much more quickly, therefore they 
should be photographed as soon after 
gathering as possible, unless, of course, 
the buds only have been gathered, and it is 
necessary to wait for them to open. The 
best receptacle for carrying them fresh is 
the ordinary tin botanical collecting case, 
which can be purchased from most dealers 
in optical and scientific instruments. In 


As the | 


there are no |} 
objectiona- | 


‘9 





HALF THE PLEASURE OF A 
CYCLING OUTFIT IS LOST 
WITHOUT A KODAK. 


Pocket Kodaks 
Bullets and 
Bulls-Eves 


are especially adapted to use awheel. 
‘They use our light-proof Film Cartridges 
and can therefore be 


LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 


They are the lightest and most com- 
pact cameras made, and with our per- 
fected bicycle carrying cases are entirely 
out of the way yet instantly available 
for use. Fitted with improved rotary 
shutters, sets of three stops, accurate 








gathering, care should be exercised that | 
the freshest | 


specimens 
are obtained, 
preferably 
those which 
are not quite 
full blown; 
any unopen- 
ed buds there 
may be with 
the full- 
blown flow- 
ers add to the 
beauty of the 
whole. 

This paper 
is the last of 
a series of 
four, entitled 
‘*Amateur 
Photography 
at its Best,’’ 


the JOURNAL. 
The first, en- 
titled ‘‘The 
Necessary 
Apparatus ,”’ 


January of 


the second, 
“ Taking the 
Picture,”’ in February ; the third, ‘‘ Devel- 
oping and Printing,’’? in March. Each arti- 
de has been illustrated from photographs 
which I have taken from time to time. 





written for | 


appeared in | 


this year; | 


view finders and carefully tested lenses 
of superior quality. 

‘* Bicycle Kodaks’’ is the title of a 
little booklet that tells all about them. 
Free for the asking. 

EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ed 


BY our new system of payments every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine Piano, 
We take old instruments in exchange and de- 
liver the piano in your house free of expense. 
Write for catalogue and full explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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+ A Good Cheap Desk 


*“MACEY No. 10-E”’’ 


19 7 buys this 
‘ . excellent 
desk (direct from 
maker to user). 
Freight prepaid to 
any point east of the 
Kiocky Mountains. 
We will ship it"On 
Approval,” to be 
returned at our 
expense if not con- 
sidered positively 
thebest desk offered 
at 80 low a price, 
Every desk user 
must have some 
place for letters, etc. 


This desk has 3 complete Letter Files, under lock, 


The FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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GOWNS OF WASHABLE FABRICS 









LTHOUGH made of washable 
fabrics many cotton gowns 
will not wash on account 
of the elaborate way in 
which they are made and 
trimmed, but -if care is 
taken they may be worn 
a full season without the 
need of ne and 
then ripped, washed and made over for the 
second year. The French laundresses in 
large cities do up such gowns beautifully, 
charging from two to five dollars for the 
service. 

The bright colors written of in the 
February issue are as prominent in cottons 
as in silken and woolen materials, with 
ribbon, Valenciennes lace and linen or 
nainsook embroideries for the dainty gar- 
nitures. A thin cotton gown will absorb a 
quantity of trimming, but it must be fresh 
in appearance or all dainty effect is lost. 


: 
THE SERVICEABLE LINEN 


ERVICEABLE because it covers such a 
range of qualities and is suitable for 
so many occasions. There are the trans- 
parent grass linens, plain, striped with silk 
or in all-over embroidery, checks or plaids, 
that are to be made up like organdies and 
cost from fifty cents to three dollars a 
yard. Gowns of this sort are dressy 
. enough for summer evening wear, visiting, 
etc. These linens come in many shades, 
those of a greenish écru tint being the real 
linen color, but the grayish and darker écru 
shades are well liked also. The latter in 
a coarse quality, for about twenty-five 
gents a yard, is excellent for shirt-waists 
and entire morning dresses as it washes 
well and does not easily rumple. Linen 
vests are worn with every sort of summer 
gown, even silk ones having soft vests of 
embroidered linen. This material is suit- 
able for all ages and complexions, and is 
used by some dressmakers for lining their 
silk skirts for summer wear. The heavy 
linen crash, so much worn last summer for 
jacket suits and odd skirts, will be just as 
stylish this season, and is cool and light to 
wear. These skirts are made five yards 
wide, gored and deeply faced, with gathers 
at the back. Some of the heavier crashes 
have lapped seams stitched down the out- 
side of the skirt. They are protected 
around the lower edge with a mohair braid 
run smoothly on the inner side with one 
edge projecting a trifle. The jacket suits 
are in the form of a double-breasted reefer, 
blazer, Eton or bolero, the latter two being 
for young ladies. The jackets have me- 
dium-sized sleeves and large pearl buttons. 
As this material will shrink it is wise to turn 
an inch or so down at the top of the skirt, 
and make the jacket amply large. The 
crash is from fifteen cents a yard and from 
twenty-four to forty inches in width. 
These linen suits are often trimmed with 
rows of white cotton braid. 


> 
SUITS OF PIQUE AND DUCK 


|B heros comes in white, navy, brown and 
several art shades, as greenish écru 
and red, but while it wears and washes well 
it is heavy and soon wrinkles. The newest 
idea is to trim such a suit with fine white 
cotton braiding in scrolls covering the 
Eton or bolero jacket fronts, wrists and 
skirt border. Ladies’ tailors have taken 
up this material, fashioned it in this style 
and call the gowns tailored. They are to 
be worn with shirt-waists, leather belts, 
linen collars and ties. Piqué suits are 
similar in style, and are also trimmed with 
the soutache braiding or braid put on in 
rows, and the material is of a softer 
finish. Piqué comes in a wide range of 
plain colors as well as in stripes and small 
all-over patterns. Black and white piqué 
is allowed even for deep mourning, and the 
* light green and blue shades make 
ovely suits to be worn with dotted Swiss 
waists trimmed with yellowish lace. Piqué 
costs from fifteen to seventy-five cents a 
yard ; the medium-sized cord is considered 
the best. The facing on the skirt of such 
a fabric should be fitted to the shape of the 
skirt; an ordinary bias piece will not 
shrink and will iron as smoothly as the 
outside material. Then there is a crisp 
cotton forty inches wide and forty cents a 

ard, in plain, striped and checked effects, 
in light and dark colors, that is very ser- 
viceable for odd skirts. It is really a can- 
vas weave, and it is claimed that it will 
never lose its stiffness. It washes well and 
does not need any lining, the crisp feeling 

iving it its title. The material is intended 
or jacket suits, but I think it best for skirts 
only. White and dark blue piqué skirts 


are most suitable for wear with cotton 
shirt-waists. 


’ ol 
By Emma M. Hooper , Sy 





GINGHAMS OF ALL KINDS 

PLAID, checks and stripes are allowed 

to run riot in ginghams, and the result 
is a pleasing, serviceable fabric that comes 
in all colors, and looks well after being 
washed if dried in the shade. For a 
morning dress nothing is neater than a 
gored and faced skirt five yards wide, with 
a round belted waist, worn with linen collar 
and cuffs and a bow tie or four-in-hand tie 
matching the leather or ribbon belt. A 
pretty idea, developed this spring, is to 
trim the top of the full coat sleeves with 
three narrow bias ruffles of the gingham. 
The same trimming is used on the fronts 
to simulate a tiny bolero jacket, and is ve 
becoming to a slender figure. A blac 
satin corselet gives quite a dressy air to 
a gingham frock, as do tiny bolero fronts 
and girdles of cream guipure lace, or five 
inch-wide strips of embroidered insertion 
down the full fronts and up the sleeves to 
the elbow. All sleeves are very close to 
the shoulder, where they may diverge into 
a full coat shape, or a short, full separate 
= is added; at the wrists they are very 
ong and finished with a frill of the trim- 
ming. A good pattern for washable skirts 
is made with six gores, a bias seam com- 
ing next a straight one. The facing is five 
to eight inches deep, and the waists made 
with bag seams—no raw edges showing. 
Finish the neck with a narrow band and 
wear a linen collar. 


+. 
SWISS AND DIMITY FROCKS 


HESE two materials share the favor of 
all transparent tissues this year, and 
are intended for summer afternoon and 
evening wear when trimmed with lace and 
ribbon and lined with a bright color, unless 
they are preferred over a full skirt and 
corset-cover of white lawn, cambric or 
hatiste trimmed with lace. Dots, floral 
figures, long sprays and stripes are repre- 
sented on black, white, navy and light 
tinted backgrounds. The designs showing 
green, red, violet, pink, yellow or tur- 
uoise are the newest and best in style. 
he same gored skirt, close sleeve to 
the shoulder, where a moderate degree of 
fullness is allowed, and round waist, pre- 
vail. The jacket effect will be noticed 
in heavy Russian lace, the bolero fronts 
costing six dollars; and many ruffles 
of the material will trim these gowns. 
The ruffles are bias and either hemmed 
plainly or finished with narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace. Fine tucks will also be used 
in cross and lengthwise clusters on waist 
fronts, the tops and wrists of sleeves. 
Skirts will be trimmed with three over- 
lapping ruffles, two headed by insertion, or 
three ruffles, each topped with inch-wide 
lace or fine nainsook insertion. Collars of 
the material, with lace jabots or fans, a 
frill all around the top narrowing in front, 
or shell plaitings of lace like a ruche at the 
back interspersed with ribbon. 


+ 
THE PRETTIEST GOWNS OF ALL 


RGANDY has taken the first place 
among washable fabrics for two 
seasons, and this summer will be more in 
use than ever. White, green, yellow, 
blue and pink grounds obtain with bril- 
liantly-hued blossoms over the surface, the 
color being repeated in the linings and 
ribbon. These gowns are the most elabo- 
rate made for summer, and in plain white 
are the favorite dresses for bridesmaids and 
girl graduates. Deep cream and yellow 
Valenciennes lace is the daintiest of trim- 
mings, and where the insertion is used 
it should be inserted in the material, not 
laid on the outside. Lace edging is 
whipped on a tiny rolled hem for the 
ruffes of the dress goods. The thin 
dresses are all made entirely separate from 
the lining, and no matter how thin the 
material the skirts are gored and five yards 
wide. A pretty, round waist, made with 
shoulder and side seams only, has three 
clusters of three half-inch tucks in each, 
and on the lower tuck of each cluster is a 
ruffle of three-inch lace. The tops of the 
full coat sleeves are treated with similar 
clusters and lace, and the entire effect is 
delicately airy. Bolero fronts, edged with 
a lace ruffle and lengthwise strips of lace, 
trim organdy waists, and there are small 
jacket fronts of lace with a collar back for 
seven to ten dollars that trim a waist, with 
the welcome addition of ribbon. Fine 
tucked material, which is called lingerie 
tucking, is a prominent feature for all cot- 
ton gowns. They may be cross or length- 
wise, but they must be somewhere on all 
the summer dresses. Edging the tucks 
with a narrow frill of lace gives a dainty, 
fluffy appearance, now much appreciated by 
women with slender figures. 
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LININGS FOR ORGANDIES 


LAIN and changeable taffeta silks cost- | 


ing from sixty cents to a dollar a yard 
are used for linings, as well as are cottons 
imitating silk that cost thirty-five cents a 
yard and are forty inches wide ; also colored 
percalines with a glossy finish costing from 
fifteen to twenty-five cents a yard. The lin- 
ings for these organdy gowns are made as 
princesse slips or corset-covers and skirts. 
In every case the petticoat is made five 
yards wide and stiffened around the lower 
edge. The neck is cut low or high, as 
preferred, and there are no sleeves, only 
straps finished with lace as the neck is. 
The lower edge is trimmed with pinked 
or hemmed silk ruffles cut bias—three 
overlapping and five inches wide,’ or one 
twelve inches in depth, with a three-inch 
ruffle on the lower edge and a narrow ruche 
at the top. It requires fifteen yards of silk 
to make a princesse slip with ruffles on the 
edge, or eight yards of forty-inch goods. 
Lawn at ten cents a yard is made up asa 
princesse, or the two separate pieces, the 
waist part not being boned as it is when 
made of silk. White nainsook has been 
used for the same purpose, but is more 
expensive than lawn. Ready-made um- 
brella skirts, and corset-covers of batiste 
and lace, are bought for this purpose, but 
are not as dressy as the colored linings, 
for this is a season of color. 


+ 
NOVEL RIBBON GARNITURES 


IBBONS in plain and changeable effects, 
striped and flowered, and of taffeta 
rather than satin, will be worn in a variety 
of forms. The folded collar of ribbon is 
no longer novel, but the lace collars have 
ribbon loops interspersed amid lace frills 
at the back. Large shoulder bows of four 
loops sometimes supply the fullness that 
used to be given by the sleeve. Butterfly 
bows and bretelles ornament the waists, 
nets back and front, and also the shoul- 
ers. 
inch-wide ribbon and lace insertion with a 
jabot of lace down either side. Belts are 
legion. The broad corselet of piece vel- 
vet or satin is still in vogue, fastened on 
the left with three large buttons or a length- 
wise bow. The newest corselet is nar- 
rower at the back and slightly pointed 
back and front. Five-inch ribbon is passed 
twice around the waist-line and tied on the 
left in long ends and loops, or fastens with 
a large rosette and floating ends. A wide 
sash ribbon is folded about the figure and 
tied in a short bowknot at the back. 
Corselets of two-inch ribbon are in four 
overlapping rows with four tiny bows 
across the front. Wide ribbon is also 
folded about the waist, has a rosette at the 
back, and long ends which are trimmed all 
around with a narrow frill of chiffon 
doubled. Another belt starts from a bow 
in the centre of the bust, passes around the 
left of the waist, and fastens there with a 
rosette, after completing the circle with 
long ends, using three to five inch soft 
taffeta ribbon. Sashes of the dress ma- 
terial are worn to the skirt edge; they 
have rounded ends, are six inches wide 
and trimmed all around with a ruffle of 
the goods or of narrow lace. These sashes 
are youthful and very dressy on transparent 
cotton gowns; sometimes the ends are 
pointed and tucked diagonally. Black 
corselets are considered very stylish. 


7 
SIMPLE MORNING GOWNS 


| cleanses them. 





Dainty soft vests are of strips of | 





For this purpose clean-looking percales | 
or cotton cheviots remain useful, as | 


they appear new and fresh every time they 
are washed. Narrow leather belts, imitat- 
ing enameled leather or the crocodile 
markings, are worn, and either a stock tie 
of satin, with a narrow linen edge turned 


over the top, or a high linen collar, with a | 


plaid string tie, dress bow, or four-in-hand 
tie with narrow or wide flaring ends. 
Linen cuffs are also popular. These 
dresses are absolutely without trimming, 
have a five-yard gored skirt, moderately 
full coat sleeves, and a round waist after 
the manner of shirt designs, with a single 
or double pointed yoke back, plaited or 
gathered front, draw-string at the waist- 
line, and small pearl buttons down the 
centre plait. The narrow neckband for 
removable collars should have two button- 
holes in front, and one at the back for the 
collar button that holds the linen collar. 
Such a dress is easy to iron, and if of 
cheviot should not be starched, but if of 
percale a very little may be used. Cheviot 
is also useful for jacket suits, but lacks the 
stylish look of linen crash and piqué. 
The braiding spoken of on cotton suits is 
done by hand, after being stamped any 
desired pattern, using long and rather 
loose stitches to prevent all drawing. It is 
well to shrink cotton braid before using it. 

Shirt-waists will be worn more than ever, 
and made with gathered coat sleeve and 
removable linen collar. Among the thin 
waists dimity ranks first, then organdy and 
Swiss. There are all-white waists shown 
in transparent cottons trimmed with lace 
or embroidery that are too elaborate to be 
called shirt-waists. Linen cuffs are no 
longer favored on colored waists. 





EpiTor’s NoTtTE—Miss Hooper’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of “The Home 
Dressmaker,’’ will be found on page 38 of this issue 
of the JouRNAL. 
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Merritt's Skirts 


ARE ALWAYS THE BEST 


FIRST in Quality. FIRST in Style, Fit and Finish. 
Forty years’ experience finds us still in the lead. 


Our LUSTRE SKIRTS are Light Weight. 


Will not crush nor wrinkle. Dust and dirt will 
not adhere. Laundering unnecessary. Brushing 


Thousands of ladies will tell you they are the 
best for spring, summer outings 
and fall wear. 


This LUSTRE WOOL SKIRT, 
with Double Flounce, Lower 
Ruffle 4% 


yards wide. $3 00 
As shown e 

With Silk Shell Edging 
or Feather- 


tone sit. $3 5() 


COLORS: 


Black, Navy Blue, 
Brown, Cardinal, 
Cream, 

Silver Gray and 
Brown Gray. 


Regular lengths 
to 42 inches. 
arger sizes to or- 
der 50 cents extra. 


Our Skirts are sold by Leading Merchants every- 
where. Ask your dealer forthem. Take no sub- 
stitute. Send us your order and we will have it 
filled. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Samples Free 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
High 


cass LL KS 


From America’s recognized Silk Headquar- 
ters, with all-the-year-round resident silk buyers in 
Paris, Lyons, Yokohama, K obe, Canton. 
New Black Silks—Impe- 
rial Moiré Renaissance . . 
2.50, $2.00, $1.50 
Lyons Moiré Velours and 
oiré Faconne ..... 
$2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 75c 
Satin Soliel, damas and gros- 
grain brocades, swell new 
designs, $1.50, $1.25, $1.00, 75c, §Se 
New Colored Silks—Pop- 
lin, Taffeta, Armure plaids, 
bate Paria ma . . + + 2 es 
$2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 75e 
Lyons Printed  Foulards, 
Shantungs aud Corahs, ex- 
quisite colorings and effects 
TRADE MARK 95c, 75c, Hc, 35c, Ve 
Snake Skin, Fancy Velours, Mirror Moirés and 
BO lk tll tlt tt $1.50, $1.25, $1.00, 75e 
Taffeta Silks—1000 pieces SPECIALLY RE- 
SERVED for out-of-town customers. Entirely 
new Paris combinations; white and fancy warp 
changeable taffeta foundation silks to match all 
CO MON Mc we tc te tte eet 75e, 65e 
Black Taffeta Silks, suitable for entire costumes 
and foundations 95e, 75c, 65e, 50c, 45e 
Silk Grennadines—Paris Gauzes and Canvas 
weaves, wonderful collection, 45 inches wide 
$2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 75¢ 
Send for Samples advising us as far as possible 
as to price, style and character of silk desired and 
whether black or colored, — 


Schlesinger & Mayer 
SS Bopriment CHICAGO 
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to buy a Waist - 
made of poor “@gny 
material. A 
sure means of protection is to 
make sure the fabric was made by 


Mount Vernon 
Mills 


These materials are unsurpassed 
by the finest imported goods, and 
the price is much less. The designs 
are correct and the colors as fast 
as colors can be. A helpful book 
to buyers sent free. 


i MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia 








UNLAUNDERED HANDKERCHIEFS 






when you first see 
them, They're right 
from the peasants in 
Ireland, where the 
have been embroid- 
ered by hand; Pure 
Linen, though, and 
wash beautifully. 
About half the price 
of laundered ones. 
No. 1,3 for . 49e. 
No. 2, each .. 25e. 
No. 8, each . . 50¢, 
Worth Double 
Send for our Wom- 
an’s Outfitter 


ry 


showing Handker- 
chiefs, Dress Goods, 
Silks, Corsets, Ho- 
siery, and other la- 
dies’ furnishings, 
mailed free, 


L.. H. FIELD 
Jackson, Mich. 


THE HANDKERCHIEF HOUSE OF AMERICA 
RIBBONS AND MILLINERY 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Finest French Curl Ostrich Tips 
Middle tip 7 inches long, two outside 6 
inches long, only 85 cts. per bunch 
of 3. Silk and velvet double violets, 
with green velvet foliage, best made, 
2 dozen in bunch, 25 cts. 

Large French Rose 25 cts. each, 
very stylish. Colors: Jack, Pink, 
Yellow and Red. Veilings, most 
popular styles, 18 inches wide with chenille 
dots, color black, 25 cts. yard. Ribbons of 
all qualities and shades. 


Cc. C, WETHERELL, 186 Wawvash Ave., Chicago 
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85c. 
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« gtlE jacket of the spring has not 
4 greatly changed in style from 
that of last season, but it may 
be said that it is modified. 
The sleeves are decidedly 
smaller, the necessary fullness 
id being immediately at the top, 
to allow room for the trimmed sleeves 
underneath. The revers 
are not exaggerated, the 
rather simple masculine 
coat collar and lapels 
being fancied, and these 
are very often faced 
with velvet. Strap 
seams are liked, al- 
though the stitched 
seam is equally in favor. 
There are few ripple 
effects in coats ; instead, 
the smart coat—that 
is, the semi-fitted one, 
rests smoothly across 
the back and does 
not suggest too much 
fullness. 

Covert cloths are es- 
pecially favored, and 
the colors in vogue are 
fawn, tan, light and dark 
blue, réséda, cream 
white, black, as a mat- 
ter of course, and all 
the innumerable grays. 
Exceptional coats are 
those made of dead-white broadcloth or 
light violet broadcloth, but these coats are, 
of course, intended for women who have 
many outside garments, and who need not 
wear a pronounced style often enough to 
make the observer weary of it. Braiding, 
especially with soutache, obtains very 

enerally, and coats have designs arranged 
or them, the braiding being done by hand 
so that a wide effect is given to the shoul- 
ders, a narrow to the waist and a broad to 
the hips. Short Empire coats entirely 
covered with braid, put on lengthwise, are 
seen, but can scarcely be approved of. 
Small buttons of ivory, pearl and gilt are 
used, the ivory and pearl being the round 
bullet shape, while the gold buttons are 
flat and suggestive of gold dollars. Large 
buttons, notably those showing the Delft 
colorings and patterns, continue to be 
popular, but the newest caats show the fly 
closing, with no attempt at placing buttons 
as if they were really used. 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 1 


THE EMPIRE JACKET 


THE first Empire coat had a yoke back 

and front, with the skirt portion box- 
plaited on and allowed to fall loosely below 
the waist-line. The Empire coat in vogue 
comes just to the waist-line. The smart 
one shown in Illustration No. 1 is made of 
fawn-colored covert cloth. The back is 
fitted in the easy way described and is 
without a ripple. In front the full effect is 
obtained from wide plaits falling from the 
shoulders. Down each side of these plaits 
is a row of tiny ivory buttons, while around 
the edge of the sleeves at the wrists are 
three rows of the buttons, and above them 
Is a point of buttons on the upper side. 
The sleeves are sufficiently full at the top 
to have a trimmed sleeve go under them, 
and on each shoulder is a double-looped 
bow of cream-white ivory ribbon, the loops 
and ends of which fall back and front. 
The collar is shaped after the round Medici, 
but curves down toward the front so that 
it is quite low. It is of the cloth lined 
with white moiré, and at the back on the 
outer side, but showing quite well, is a 
cabbage bow of moiré ribbon with short 
ends. This coat is very effectively lined 
throughout with white moiré. 
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ILLUSTRATION NO. 4 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


JHE NEW WRAPS AND JACKETS 
Y By Isabel A. Mallon 


P WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 


THE DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET 

Te jacket shown in Illustration No. 2 is 

of light blue smooth cloth. It comes 
about three inches below the waist-line, 
and has the slight fullness which is in the 
back held in by a folded belt of black 
satin. The double-breasted front comes 
well over, and is cut in two deep points that 
really touch the op- 
posite sleeve. It then 
curves in to the waist, 
and below is exactly 
like a_ single- breasted 
coat. The strap of satin 
in the back comes for- 
ward and confines the 
slight fullness in the 
front, its fastening being 
just in the centre under 
a huge cabbage bow 
of black satin. Two of 
these bows are placed, 
one directly on the 
bust-line and the other 
at the neck, slightiy to 
one side. There are 
two collars, the inner a 


military one of black 
satin, and the outer, 
standing high in 
the back and curv- 
ing down sharply 
at each side, be- 
ing made, oddly 
enough, of the blue’ 
cloth lined with pale- 
violet satin. ‘The 
-_" other touch of 
violet on the jacket 
is in the centre of 
each of the black 
bows, where there 
is an amethyst 
button framed in 
Rhinestones. The 
edges are all fin- 
ished with a rather heavy black braid. The 
sleeves are sufficiently full to be easy at 
the shoulders ; they shape in to the arms, 
and have the seam on the inner side left 
open so that they flare from a little below 
the elbows. ‘Their lining of black satin is 
visible, and their trimming, a finish of the 
braid and a cabbage bow of satin like 
those on the coat on each, gives a very 
smart air. With this jacket is worn a very 
high-crowned hat of violet rafia, having 
black cock’s plumes at the side, and bands 
of black satin around the brim. 


+ 
THE SIMPLE COAT 


ae simple little jacket that is of so much 
use to wear over the shirt-waist con- 
tinues to be made of light-weight cloth 
in light colors or checks. The back fits 
easily, the front is loose, single-breasted, 
and hasa shawl collar with revers. There 
is absolutely no trimming on this coat, its 
simplicity being its commendation to 
fecilonahie women. The one shown in 
Illustration No. 3 is made of light mode 
cloth, lined with checked brown and white 
silk, and having a 
loop button of gold 
for its fastening. 

With such a jacket 
the skirt may match 
or contrast. The 
useful skirt of satin, 
silk, moiré, wool 
moiré, cloth or serge 
is selected so that its 
color makes it adapt- 
able. Black is, of 
course, the most har- 
monious, but if one 

ossessed a fawn 
jacket, a brown and 
white jacket, a white 
flannel jacket and a 
dark green jacket, 
then a brown skirt 
would be in best 
taste. Theshirt may 
be of silk or cotton, 
but it must be simple 
and not like the 
trimmed bodice. 
Fancy buttons and 
sleeve-links of real 
or imitation gems 
are approved, and 
make, when they are 
sapphires, turquoises 
or rubies, effective 
bits of color. 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 2 








ILLUSTRATION NO. 5 


SOME OF THE SPRING WRAPS 
THE spring wraps are made not only of 
the most useful cloths, but of silk, 
brocade, light-weight grenadine, and, most 
popular of all, chiffon. -Jet, indeed passe- 
menterie of all kinds, is used lavishly upon 
these wraps, while ribbon, lace and ruch- 
ing are noted as favored garnitures. The 
full Pierrot ruche makes ar extremely 
becoming neck finish, and with ribbon 
ends to draw it together, and with ribbon 
bows set here and there about it, it is 
made to lose its rather severe air. Many 
of the short wraps are after the écharpe 
shape with its long fronts. The simplest 
capes are box-plaited, and, indeed, the 
box-plait, the accordion-plait and the 
triple-plait all obtain upon the short wrap 
of to-day. A wrap that is commended for 
early spring wear, and which was the 
delight of a well-known French designer, 
is shown in Illustration No. 4. It is made 
of wood-colored cloth and is arranged in 
large box-plaits its entire length. It 
reaches just to the waist-line, and is shaped 
to fit at the shoulders. Down each box- 
ome is an elaborate braiding done with 
raid three shades darker than the cloth, 
while the edge is finished with five rows 
of the braid. In front the closing is man- 
aged by three lapels of the cloth that 
button over large tortoise-shell buttons, 
and opposite these are set three buttons 
simply for decoration. There is a pointed 
monk’s hood, which is, of course, detach- 
able ; this is lined with a bright plaid silk 
in which there is a great deal of scarlet, 
white and brown. The high collar is of 
the cloth, and is cut in deep scallops around 
the edge, while it turns over in front so that 
its plaid lining is visible. The entire cape 
is lined with plaid silk. 
A blue cape made after this model 
is braided with black and lined with 
the historic blue and green plaid. 


. 
A MORE ELABORATE WRAP 


MORE elaborate wrap shows the 
fancy that exists this season for 

the turret outline. Like many of the 
fanciful wraps this is spoken of as a 
collet—-and, indeed, common usage 
has made it proper to call such a wrap 
a ‘‘col.” The one shown in Illustra- 
tion No. 5 is of black accordion-plaited 
chiffon that reaches almost to the 
waist-line. Above this isa black satin 
cape, cut from the shoulders down in 
flaring turrets, each outlined with an 
elaborate jet trimming. At the top of 
each opening is a rosette of black satin 
ribbon, while on the lower part of each 
turret is arranged, for at least an eighth 
of a yard above the edge, that soft jet 
trimming overlapping itself like fine 
shells, that is in shop parlance called 
*‘scales.’”’ Around the neck is a 
Pierrot ruffle of chiffon with turrets of the 
satin overlapping it. In front, and reach- 
ing almost to the edge of the skirt, are 
long, tab-like ends of accordion-plaited 
chiffon, tied midway with satin ribbon, and 
caught at the neck with a satin ribbon bow. 
Many pretty little capes are shown with 

a jacket effect—that is, they are drawn in 
at the back, and have Eton jacket fronts, 
so that the cape seems to form the sleeve. 
White and black are greatly liked in com- 
bination for collets, white satin overlaid 
with jet be- 
ing fancied 
as a contrast 
to black chif- 
fon. Un- 
doubtedly 
short col- 
lets, with 
long tab-like 
ends, made 
of net or silk 
grenadine, 
and trimmed 
with black 
lace and 













ILLUSTRATION NO. 3 


black moiré ribbon, will obtain 
for elderly ladies. It may be 
taken as a rule that one can 
never make a mistake in. one’s 
spring jacket or one’s spring 
wrap provided the collar, or 
whatever trimming is used as 
a neck finish, be high and 
elaborate enough. 


sumed that it is more than 
welcome to the wearer of the 
elaborately-trimmed bodice; 


keeping off 
rotecting the throat, it is so 
the beauty out of the decora- 
tion of sleeves and _ bodice 


which it covers, a thing which 
renders it decidedly popular. 


The “‘col”’ is so easily as- | 


for, while it is of service in | 
the dangerous | 
draught of cold air and in | 


ight that it does not press all | 
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We have a new and dainty booklet, “ Baby’s Birthday 
Jewel,” beautifully fm ay in colors, from designs b 
Maud ameter. t tells the birthday jewels for eac 
month, with their legendary meaning, and is full of 
interest to all mothers. 

We wish to send this little book to every mother. 
Samples of Nestif’s Foop and our book, “The 
Baby,” on the care and feeding of infants, will also be 


sent free to any one mentioning THe LADIES’ HomEs 
JOURNAL. 


Nestlé’s Food 


In whose interest this booklet is published, has been 
known for thirty years as the standard diet for infants, 

NEsTL£’s Foop is SAFE. It requires only the addi- 
tion of water to prepare it for use. The great danger 
always attendant on the use of cow’s milk is thus 
avoided, The prevazence of tuberculosis in cows, and 
the liability of cow’s milk to convey the germs of 
disease, make the use of milk for infants dangerous in 
the extreme. 

NEstTLf’s Foon is economical. A can of Nest Lf’s 
Foop contains twice as much Food as is contained ina 
package of other selling at the same price. 

Address all letters to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., Dept. E, 73 Warren St., New York 


“If You Were 

















Along your garment’s hem, 
In Sunny days or shady, 
You’d wear S. H. & M. 


For mighty good reasons, too. It 
does not fade in sunshine, nor grow 
stiff and harsh in wet weather. You 
cannot afford to use cheap substitutes. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine 
If your dealer will not supply you we will 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City 
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Your 
Summer Dress 


to be in fashion must be made of 
LINEN GRASS LAWN. There is a 
subtle fascination in the striping of 
pone J colored silk on the sombre 
ground of linen, that the appreciative 
eye of woman can’t resist. A delight- 
ful combination of comfort and style. 





If your dealer Goesn’t keep it send for 
free sainples and we'll tell you who does. 


MOUNT VERNON MILLS, PHILADELPHIA 
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The “IDEAL” set a"¢ Waist Lining 


Just what you want for 
dressmaking at home. No 
patterns to buy; no cutting 
and fitting to do. Saves 
every trouble preliminary 
pots on the fabric. 
Made, boned and fitted, of 
excellent silesia, in white. 
light and dark gray, anc 
double-faced black. 30 to 46 
inch bust. Side and shoulder 
seams are basted, and can be 
taken up or let out to meet 
your own idea of comfort. 
If your dealer does not keep 
it send 75 cents, stating 
size, color, and whether lon 
or short waist, and we will send one comnarete, wit 
sleeves, collar, extra bones and casing—all charges 
prepaid. Money refunded if desired. Circular FR EE. 
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IDEAL LINING CO., ,24 South hind Strest. 





Our new Spring Fashion Album, 
showing latest style 


SUITS =~ WRAPS 


Made to Order from $4.50 up 


Now ready, and will be sent with 
tape measure, samples of mate- 
rials and measurement diagram, 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. 





West 23d St., New Y 
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TOOK up 
paper and read the follow- 
ing sentence. Mr. Moody, 
in speaking at the Cooper 
Union, said of himself: 
‘*Since I left the world 
forty years ago.”’ And I 
thought, ‘‘ Yes, that is the reason he has 
done so much in the world; he left it forty 
years ago,’’ and there seemed a deeper 
meaning in Christ’s words—‘*I am not of 
this world.’’ When looking on the dis- 
ciples who had left all to follow Him, He 
said, *‘ And ye are not of the world.’’ .You 
know it was said of Christ that He was 
** separate from sinners,’’ and was not that 
the reason that sinners could go so close 
to Him? But the sentence stayed with me 
—** Since I left the world forty years ago” 
—and because Mr. Moody left the world 
forty years ago the whole world has been 
benefited by him ; and is that the reason, 
I said to myself, that so few Christians 
seem to win? Is it because they have not 
left the world? What is it to leave the 
world? There is a world of men and 
women Mr. Moody has not left—for they 
crowd around him everywhere. And he 
has not lost his interest in one world, for | 
have seen him at Northfield, and no one 
could have enjoyed Nature more than he 
did as he drove us about the country there. 
Then, what world did he leave forty years 
ago? I went back in memory to thirty years 
before, when he came to Bridgeport, where 
I then lived. The bell of the old 
Presbyterian Church rang out at nine 
o’clock on Sunday morning, but Mr. Moody 
had not depended on the bell; he had 
gone from store to store through the busi- 
ness street of Bridgeport on the Saturday 
evening of his arrival, and he had per- 
suaded his relative, with whom he was 
spending the Sunday, to take the other 
side of the street and invite the people to 
come out at nine o’clock the next 
morning. How well [ remember that 
Sunday. The good that was then accom- 
plished was the result of his having left 
the world. What world was it he left? 
He left what we call the world’s interests, 
and devoted himself to Christ’s interests : 
he left the world of tyranny to custom. 
The world that knew not God had no 
interest to him except that he might win it 
for his Master. He became a man of one 
idea, but it was a very large idea; a 
man of one Book, though reading many 
books, but only to help him better to 
understand the one Book. I should say 
that he left the world that he might win it. 


+ 


AN INCIDENT IN MY LIFE 


S | MEDITATED on the words, ‘Since | 
left the world forty years ago,’’ I was 
carried back in memory to an incident in 
my life when I was eighteen years of age. 
I had been quite aroused on the subject of 
ae. a Christian, and had decided that | 
would become one. So the morning after 
I had reached this decision | started for 
South Brocklyn to see a girl with whom I 
was quite intimate, one who was not a pro- 
fessing Christian. When she came i.: the 
— I greeted her lovingly and said, ‘| 
ave come to bid you good-bye.’’ ‘‘ Why, 
where are you going?” she asked. 
** Well,”’ I said, ‘‘ I made up my mind last 
night I would go to Heaven.” ‘‘Go to 
Heaven,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and have you 
come to bid me good-bye? Why, what 
do you mean?”’ I told her that I was in 
earnest, and that I knew myself so well that 
[ must gothis way. ‘‘Do you mean,”’ she 
said, ‘‘ that you don’t want me to come and 
see you, and that you are not coming here 
toseeme?” Isaid, ‘‘ Yes, that is just what 
I do mean. You see I am not strong 
enough yet to lead you, and you would 
lead me away from my purpose, so I have 
really come to say good-bye.’’ ‘‘ And you 
have made up your mind to go to Heaven,”’ 
she said, reveating my words slowly, and 
added, ‘‘and have come to bid me good- 
bye,’’ and her eyes filled with tears as she 
said, ‘‘ Margaret, suppose I start with 
vou!”? ‘Will you?’ I exclaimed ;, and | 
found that she was in earnest, and I believe 
to this day that I could never have won her 
but by giving her up. That was the switch 
in mmlife. I certainly turned around. I 
wish I could say, as | look back over my 
life, that [ had been as true along every line 
as I was that winter morning. Of course, I 
had a cross to bear—it was a cross to me in 
those days to be called peculiar; but I 
stood my ground, andas I look back now I 
do not believe I could have advanced in a 
Christian life except in that radical way. I 
do so wish that those who admire the man 
would follow Mr. Moody’s example and 
“leave the world’’ that knows not God. 
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“THE MAIN ISSUE—KEEP IT BEFORE THE PEOPLE” 


|" WAS a newspaper devoted to politics 
which I picked up in the car, and the 
words which I have just quoted headed 
an editorial. As I read, ‘* Money is the 
main issue—keep it before the people,’ I 
was on my way to talk to the Daughters 
of our,Order in a neighboring State ; so I 
altered the phrase: ‘‘ Keep the main issue 
before the Order.’’ What is the main issue 
of the Order to which so many of us 
belong? The main issue is a Spiritual life; 
how familiar the words are to many of us. 
This Order is for the development of 
Spiritual life ; that is the first article in its 
Constitution. The second, ‘‘ And for the 
es of Christian activities.’’ But 
we must keep the main issue constantly 
before our minds, and it will be impossible 
for any circumstances to arise which will 
hinder the development of this Spiritual 
life, for from its first breath it is the work 
of the Holy Spirit, and all that we need to 
do is to codperate with the Spirit. God is 
our guide, our teacher. It is He who 
whispers that ‘‘all things work together 
for good,” or for “the development of 
Spiritual life.’” Nothing is against us, all 
is for us. How many times I have said: 
‘My friend! The Lord Almighty, 
And He who loves me, God! 
What enemy can harm me 
Though coming likea flood ? 
I know it, I believe it, 
_I say it paastansty ne 
That God the highest, mightiest, 
Forever loveth me!”’ 

Do you think you can thus affirm your 
faith and your Spiritual life and not de- 
velop? Why you will feel yourself grow. 
Oh, what pygmies we are when we might 
be giants. Alas, we have not exercised 
ourselves unto godliness; we have 
doubted where we should have believed. 
When I was a young girl I committed to 
memory these lines : 

“Oh, what a glorious record, 

Had the angels of me kept, 

Had I done instead of doubted 

Had I warred instead of wept ”’ 
Our faith has so little backbone in it, so 
little of the ‘‘I will’? and ‘‘I will not.”’ | 
like to read about those old saints way back 
in the centuries, who simply said, ‘‘ We will 
not bow down to the image the King has 
set up.’’ We have too little of this “I 
will not’’ these days. If we made a 
business of our Spiritual life, and used this 
life subservient to that, we should get far 
more out of this life. I wish we could, 
once for all, believe the words of Jesus 
Christ, who was the truth: ‘‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God... . and all these 
things shall be added unto you.”’ If you 
live long enough you will come to know 
that only the ‘‘added things’’ will have 
any interest for you. 


WHAT ARE THE *‘ ADDED ”’’ THINGS? 


HE friends, for instance, who became 
your friends because you lived on 
Christ’s line of ‘‘ Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and His righteousness,”’ will 
be your friends through all eternity, and 
when they leave you for another world 
they will not be separated from you, be- 
cause they were ‘‘added.’’ You would 
never have had them if you had not sought 
the kingdom first. This charm will rest on 
everything that is ‘‘added’”’ in your life ; 
they will be associated with Him who said, 
‘*Seek ye first.’’ But let me warn you, the 
things that are not connected with Him 
have no eternal life in them. They will 
die, and you may live to find out that all joy 
has gone out of your life and out of your 
heart, but if you seek first and always make 
first His kingdom in you and in others, 
life will widen and deepen, and you will 
live surrounded with everlasting joys; but 
you must obey the command—seek first 
His interests, not your own. I see people 
to-day whom I know will come to a lone- 
some time if they live long enough ; they 
have had friends whom they wanted to use, 
instead of being useful to them. I shall 
never forget my indignation when a 
woman said to me, ‘‘ You have a fine 
chance to serve your interests in know- 
ing such and oe people.” ‘‘Serve my 
interests !’’ I said. And she actually went 
into details. Up to that moment I had 
been Spiritually helped by that woman, 
but she never had any influence over me 
after that day. Oh, how clean we need to 
be, how true, how real. There is such a 
deep meaning in the light of this thought 
in the words, ‘‘ The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.’’ Only think of all that is noble 
dying—the soul dying! Anditcan live only 
in an upper air—the air of the kingdom. 
Let us take in the deep meaning of the 
words, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”’ 


THE ONE SUPREME DUTY 


THe most important vote that can be cast | 
in this world a woman can cast as | 
well as a man, and I never saw this more | 


clearly exemplified than I did upon the 


third of last November, when the votes | 
were being cast which should decide who | 


should be President of the United States. 
That morning I took up my daily paper 
and read: ‘‘ Vote early! You are sure 
of the present moment. You do not know 
what may happen an hour hence. Vote 
now! Let ae duties, duties to self, to 
family, to business, wait until you have 
discharged this one supreme duty to your 
country. Give it the 
everything else. 
to wait until to-morrow. 


Voting must be 
done now or never.” 


In that moment an old familiar sentence 
came to my mind, “Make your election | 


sure,” and I said to myself, ‘‘ What is 
voting in a Spiritual sense?’’ And I saw 
clearly that faith was voting, and that you 
never can vote till you believe God’s 
promise. 
you may read all about it, etc., etc., but 
you never do cast the vote which secures 
your election till you believe what God has 
promised. For instance, take this prom- 
ise, ‘‘If we confess our sins, He is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.”’ 
Now, have you confessed your sins to 
God? Then you must cast your vote, and 
vote now—believing that your sins are all 
forgiven you. Not one sin is down against 
you—they are all ‘‘taken away” the 
moment you believe, but not before—no 
vote is counted until it is cast! 

One of the most beautiful girls I ever 
met was a skeptic. What had made her 
skeptical I do not know, but she was. 
I did everything I could think of to get her 
to see as I did, but I could not. At last I 
said, ‘*Will you just say, ‘Oh, God, give 
me the Holy Spirit’?’’ She smiled at me, 
a cold but beautiful smile, and said, ‘I 
will to please you.’”’ And sol asked her to 
kneel with me, and she said, ‘‘ Oh, God, if 
there is a God, give me the Holy Spirit, if 
there is a Holy Spirit,’’’ and from that 
moment she knew there was a God, and 
the Holy Spirit came into the heart of that 
ae girl, and she was changed. Per- 
1aps some of you, now reading this, will 
say, ‘Oh, I wish she would not write this 
way’’; but, dear friends, you know this isa 
‘* Heart to Heart’’ talk, and I assure you 
this comes from my heart, and you have a 
heart though it has not been opened on 
the Godward side. You have loved and 
suffered, of that I can be almost sure, and 
you need to trust God as you have trusted 
men and women. Oh, how you have 
trusted! And maybe your faith in human- 
ity has been crushed out of you, and you 
say, ‘‘ I did trust once,’’ but need I tell you 
no one comes to one’s best but through 
trust? The trust you once had, no matter 
whom it was you trusted, that trust brought 
you to your best. You were happy as long 
as you trusted. Alas, the one you trusted 
was not worth the trust, but the faculty is 
left. Maybe you shake your head, but | 
am sure it is, and now, you see, I want 
you to trust One who will ever be worthy 
of your trust. 

ey 


INDIVIDUAL WORK 


How often have I thought, when at a 
Philharmonic concert, of the hours 
each musician must have practiced on his 
own instrument in just getting his part per- 
fect! It has been so interesting to me to 
watch the absorption of each performer in 
his own work ; and when the ‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus’’ came, to see every instrument and 
every voice joining in. And as often as I 
have seen and listened the one thought has 
come: ‘‘When that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away.’’ We learn in the New 
Testament that Heaven will not be perfect 
until we all get there. ‘‘ That they without 
us should not be made perfect ”’ is a great 
comfort to those who wonder if they are 
missed by those who have gone before. 
Why, they will not be perfect till we join 
them. 


thing of the meaning of the words, “ All 
things are yours’’? Did you ever think you 
had an ownership in all grand souls? They 
belong to you. Sometimes I think there 
would be no lonely hours for us if our eyes 
were opened or our ears unstopped. 

Now, you may go to your work in the 
kitchen, in the store, in the factory, any- 
where, to do anything that you have.to do, 
and will you not say that it does not make 
the least difference what you have to do, 
but how you do it, and for whom you do 
it? Your brothers and sisters are all prac- 
ticing their parts, and some day the full 
orchestra of which you form a part will 
meet, and your audience will be the angels, 
and the theme of your song will be ‘‘ Unto 
Him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood... be glory!” 
Learn this song perfectly ! 


Mapsco 


yreference over | 
Other things can afford | 


You may do everything else— | 
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Look in the Hem 


The genuine have the word ‘‘ Kayser,’’ 
the kind that don’t wear through at 
the finger-ends. The 


“Kayser Patent 
Finger-Tipped” Silk Gloves 


have a guarantee ticket in each pair, 
which is good for a new pair Free if 
the ‘‘tips’’ wear out before the gloves. 


Retail at soc., 75c. and $1.00. 
dealer hasn’t them write to 

JULIUS KAYSER & CO., NEW YORK 

The ‘‘Kayser’’ Bicycle Gloves have 
leather palms—no wear-out to them. 


N. W. BAKER CO, 


(Mme. Baker) 


Ladies Tailors 


Importers of 
High-Class 
GOWNS 


Novelties, etc. 


Catalogue, with 
References, ‘Terms, 
Measure Blanks and 
Estimate on any de- 
sired garment, sent 
FREE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 


1720 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


TO CHRISTIAN WRITERS 


Desiring to secure a religious story of superior merit, 
we offer ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS in cash for 
the best MS. submitted to us before September 1, 1897 
and FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS for the second 
best MS., each to be from 60,000 to 65,000 words in length. 


$1000.00 FOR A STORY 


REQUIREMENTS.,— We believe that Jesus lived 
and taught a life which, rightly discerned, would mean 
a hundredfold more of true epee and glory here 
and now, than a life of mere seeking for wealth, honor, or 
human friendshi We believe that He desired—as we 
know He prayed for—a union with us as close as His 
with the Father, and that He offered and does offer a 
complete and perfect gift of Himself to all who will 
receive Him—a real and present friendship and compan- 
ionship, such as alone can call forth the entire love ofthe 
human heart, soul, mind and strength. It is not the 
pagecel frame that we love, but thesoul shining through. 

Ine may receive a true mental picture of God through 
rightly studying the life of God in the flesh—thus coming 
to know Him and love Him as we realize His unchanging 
nature and respond to His Spirit within us—and so may 
enter a life of union with Him, The book should help 
the reader to the best conception of this life and true 
living of it. It will be judged upon its ppecney merits and 
forcefulness for this purpose. The widest liberty will be 
given writers as to plot. Payment will be made for 
the best two books received, without reserve, on com- 
pletion of examination and not later than October 30, 
897. For circular giving further particulars, address: 
Book DEPARTMENT, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
36 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


THE MARTHA WASHINGTON HAIRPIN 
is worn by many ladies of refinement. 
* So nice and smooth,—just 
like Real Sheil!” 


If your 
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Sample free 
: to any address. 25c.a Doz. 

For sale by all dealers or mailed by 
LEOMINSTER BUTTON CO., Leominster, Mass. 





66 We will send you, 
| WHI Free, our illus- 


Oh, why do we not come to see some- | 


trated booklet of 

99 thatname. Ittells 

about Light Pro- 

jection — about 

its uses—to amuse in the nursery, parlor 
and dining-room—to instruct in the kinder- 
garten, school, church, college and lodge— 


all about Magic and Optical Lanterns. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 


J.B. COLT & CO., 128 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


Beautiful Gifts for $1 


Easter Souvenirs, Wedding Presents 
Birthday Remembrances 


Exquisite patterns in Sterling Silver bonbon, cream, 
bouillon, orange, olive, horseradish and jelly Spoons with 
gold-lined bowls. Oyster, pickle, meat, sardine, ice- 
cream, lemon and fruit forks With gold-lined tines. 
Sizes 434 to 64 inches. Above articles all gold-plated, 
handles inlaid with hard enamel, $1.35. Sent, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Returnable if unsatisfactory. 
SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples wi), 13 £ 


collapse = 
and therefore prevent much colic. The ¢ 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. The 
rim is such that they cannot be pulled off the 


bottle. SAMPLE FREE by MAIL. 
WALTER F. WARE, 512 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ‘LADIES’ 






AOUBT and unbelief mean 
7 destruction to any busi- 
Zi ness, and a man who 
i loses confidence in his 
4 own affairs finds failure 
awaiting him in a short 
Hi time. Uncertainty dis- 

sein “i qualifies for work and 
usefulness in every sphere of life. It was 
uncertainty and doubt that caused the 
recent state of depression in our business 


Rntrey ¢ Z 


interests. Financiers and economists dif- 
fered in their views regarding the political 
causes of this feeling of insecurity, but they 


generally agreed in directly attributing the 
reverses to the lack of assurance in business 
circles. Confidence is essential to success 
in every pursuit of life. 

And this selfsame truth is no less evi- 
dent in Spiritual things than it is in tem- 

ral affairs. The only Christian life that 
is useful to the Church of God and to 
fellow-men is the one which is assured of 
its own salvation. Distrust and unbelief 
mean sadness and care to any soul; but 
joy and rest come with the certain knowl- 
edge of forgiveness and favor with God. 


. 


CHRIST’S LIFE ON EARTH 


HE greater part of Christ’s public life 
was spent in teaching His disciples 
that service for others was one of the fun- 
damental principles of His kingdom. It 
is then absolutely necessary that every 
Christian should know in his own life that 
salvation is assured before he can hope to 
have a share in the building up of God’s 
kingdom on earth, or realize the blessings 
He bestows. For what man can hope to 
convince the world of what he is not quite 
sure himself? It is like the blind leading 
the blind for a man who is not sure of his 
own position in relation to God to seek to 
induce another to be like himself. It is 
the man who is confident of his cause who 
exerts influence among his fellows. Such 
have been the great explorers, victorious 
generals and prosperous merchants. 

I do not believe that it is the will of God 
that any Christian should ever be in doubt 
regarding his condition. And undoubt- 
edly it is the privilege of all Christians to 
know assuredly that their salvation has 
been achieved. He who has already given 
so much for this world will not willingly 
allow any regenerate soul to lose the joy 
of its salvation. 

+ 


‘*HAVE ALL OF GOD’S CHILDREN ASSURANCE? ”’ 


HE answer to this is ‘‘no.’’ There are 
many who dishonor their Master 
through all their lives by constantly doubt- 
ing Him and His promises. They have a 
weary, gloomy Christian experience, and 
by their appearance they give the impres- 
sion that, instead of having entered into 
the joy of the Lord, it has been their lot 
to enter His misery. Such lives repel 
rather than attract, and have little, if any, 
influence. Nevertheless there is no true 
child of God to whom assurance is denied, 
provided there be conformity to His will. 
Many persons are deprived of assurance 
on account of their clinging to some one 
thing which they know deep down in their 
hearts to be contrary to the will of God. 
There are many Christians whose lives are 
so engrossed with this world that they have 
no time to give to their Spiritual needs— 
lives so devoted to earthly stores as to fail 
in laying up treasures above. There is 
seldom a joyful assurance among such 
professors ; and it can hardly be expected 
that there should be, as they not only fail 
to appropriate the promises of Scripture, 
but in many instances do not know that 
they even exist. How then may a person 
know assuredly that he is a Christian? 
The Apostle John, writing to the early 
Church, devoted an entire letter to just this 
subject. Doubtless he foresaw the lack of 
assurance on the part of many in coming 
ages, for in closing his first Epistle he 
writes : .“‘ These things have I written unto 
you that believe on the name of the Son 
of God; that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life, and that ye may believe on 
the name of the Son of God.’’ In the 
third chapter of this Epistle the aged 
evangelist calls attention to five important 
truths bearing upon the experience of the 
Christian. They serve as guide-posts 
pointing to the truth, and in these days 
when there is so much that is false, both 
in life and teaching, it is ever needful to 
give careful heed to their directing. I 
will now take them up, not in the order 
in which they are written, but as we come 
to them in our Christian life. 





Epitor’s Note—“‘ Mr. Moody’s Bible Class ”’ 
began in the JouRNAL of November, 1396, and will 
continue without intermission during 1397. 


Conducted hp Dwight Z.Moodp 





THE STARTING POINT IN THE NEW LIFE 


HE starting point of the regenerate soul 
must be faith in the atoning sacrifice. 
“*Ye know that He was manifested to take 
away our sins; and in Him is no sin.’’ 
With this knowledge every Christian 
begins his new life. 

The second step is that of assurance. 
And here is the test: ‘‘ My little children, 
let us not love in word, neither in tongue, 
but in deed and in truth. And hereby we 
know that we are of the truth, and shall 
assure our hearts before Him.’”’ Oh, for 
an active love for one another! Less of 
church dissension and less of criticism. I 
never knew a Christian whose heart was 
full of brotherly love and whose life was 
spent for others, who ever lacked assur- 
ance of peace with God. 

Still again on this subject he writes: 
‘We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the breth- 
ren,’’ and as a sort of negative direction 
or warning he adds the solemn statement: 
‘*Whosoever hateth his brother, is a mur- 
derer: and ye know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in him.’’ 

Another test of true discipleship is con- 
formity to God’s will, and the presence of 
the Spirit in our hearts. ‘‘ And hereby 
we know that He abideth in us,’”’ he writes, 
‘**by the Spirit which He hath given us.’’ 
If there is not the same Spirit in the 
Christian that there was in Christ the 
Christianity is false. It may be present in 
ever so small a degree, but in quality it must 
be the same. ‘There must be love, not for 
the lovable only, but for the unlovable; 
there must be forgiveness for our enemies, 
even if they do not ask it of us. As we 
expect to be forgiven our trespasses, even 
so must we forgive those who trespass 
against us. 

And the last great truth which the 
Apostle gives the believer refers to the life 
beyond. ‘To be sure, we are sons of God 
here below, but we are so fog-bound by 
our humanity and so weak in our Spiritual 
sight that ‘‘it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall 
see Him as He is.”’ 


+ 


LIVES OF TRUSTFUL OBEDIENCE 


[? IS a very helpful study to note how 

clear an assurance, even in the remot- 
est ages, has been experienced by those 
who have been obedient to the voice of 
God. Men say they want more light, but 
those whe live up to what they have, will 
always have more given them. Let no 
man seek added responsibility who is not 
faithful to that already entrusted. The 
prophet Daniel has disclosed the secret of 
his power. He tells us that ‘‘the people 
that do know their God shall be strong, 
and do exploits.’’ Now if you will con- 
sider the lives of the early patriarchs and 
prophets you will inevitably find that they 
were men who knew their God. 

Abraham, who became the founder of 
the greatest family and race this world has 
ever seen, obeyed the voice of God as he 
heard it. Itcalled him to go against every 
human inducement and to act contrary to 
every dictate of his own wisdom. His 
obedience to God was folly to the world. 
It was in violation of the strongest human 
ties. It meant exile from his fatherland, 
with all its fond associations ; it meant the 
sacrifice of society ; and it even demanded 
separation from the loved ones of his 
father’s house. Nor was he still a young 
man, fired with a youthful love of adven- 
ture, for already he had lived seventy-five 
years with those whom he knew and loved. 
But through that act of obedience God 
blessed him, and so cherished the faithful 
servant that the Apostle James tells us 
that ‘‘ he was called the friend of God.”’ 

Moses, the great law-giver and leader, 
who had no fear for the most powerful 
throne of his day, and despised its luxury, 
held frequent communion with the Lord. 
In closing the record of his service he is 
described as one ‘‘whom the Lord knew 
face to face.’’ Job, even in the darkness 
of sorrow and adversity, can cry out, ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.”” David, 
‘*a man after God’s own heart,’’ knew his 
Lord as a loving shepherd whose tender 
compassion was ever mindful of him. 
Daniel, ‘‘a man greatly beloved,’ was 
wont to call upon his Lord with every 
assurance of answer to his prayer. 

The lives of all those Old Testament 
heroes were lives of a trustful obedience to 
a personal God. They were not deceived 
by fancy nor led astray by merely idle 
speculation. The prophets and patriarchs 
were men of strong assurance in their own 
salvation, and confidence in God that He 
would present them “‘ faultless before the 
presence-of His glory with exceeding joy.” 


HOME JOURNAL 


A PERSONAL RELATION WITH CHRIST 


NO&® were the early disciples of the Church 

less positive in their writings. Paul 
would never have been able to undergo the 
sufferings and hardships he experienced 
with a joyous and victorious spirit had it 
not been that he was able to say, ‘‘1 know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto Him against that day.” 
And so it was with all the other Apostles. 
There was a personal relationship with 
Christ which left no uncertainty in their 
minds regarding their love to Him and 
their trust in His word. 

One question which troubles many Chris- 
tians is the fact that they have yielded 
to temptation since they have professed 
Christ. They believe that their past sins 
are blotted out, but they are in doubt 
regarding their present condition. Now 
God has made provision for the sins of 
the believer. There was not one of 
Christ’s Apostles that did not sin, even 
when in the company of Christ. The 
Apostle John, after yeats of usefulness 
and communion with Christ, still realized 
the possibility of sinning, not willingly, 


perhaps, but through the deceitfulness of | 


his own nature. In the Epistle already 
quoted he writes to those to whom he has 
been used of God: ‘* My little children, 
these things write I unto you, that ye sin 
not. And if any man sin we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous.”’ 
 y 


DO WE HEED GOD’S PROMISES? 


A POOR old widow, living in the Scottish 
Highlands, was called upon one day 
by a gentleman who had heard that she 
was in need. The old lady complained of 
her condition and remarked that her son 
was in Australia and doing well. ‘‘ But 
does he do nothing to help you?”’ inquired 
the visitor. ‘‘ No, nothing,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘}Hle writes me regularly once a month, 
but only sends me a little picture with his 
letter.’’ The gentleman asked to see one 
of the pictures that she had received, and 
found each one of them to be a draft for 
ten pounds. That is the condition of 
many of God’s children. He has given us 
many ‘‘exceeding great and _ precious 
promises,’’ which we either are ignorant 
of or fail to appropriate. Many of them 
seem to be pretty pictures of an ideal 
peace and rest, but are not appropriated 
as practical helps in daily life. And not 
one of ‘these promises is more neglected 
than the assurance of salvation. An open 
Bible places them within reach of all, and 
we may appropriate the blessing which 
such a knowledge brings. 

How Christians can live in an atmos- 
phere of distrust is a mystery to me. 
Christianity without assurance is a life- 
long burden and anxiety. It adds no joy 
to life, and affords no consolation in 
sorrow. 

Compare such a life of distrust in God 
with the glorious confidence in His loving 
mercy and tender care. What a contrast ! 
The one a stumbling-block to the world, 
and the other a bright and shining light 
for God. I have met people whose very 
presence in a social meeting gave a sort of 
chill, and others I have known who liter- 
ally carried with them in the darkest day 
a halo of cheerfulness and encouragement. 
The first live in Bunyan’s ‘ Doubting 
Castle,’’ the latter live in a constant com- 
munion with a loving Heavenly Father. 
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WHAT MADE THE DIFFERENCE 


| WAS standing with a friend at his gar- 
den gate one evening when two little 
children came by. As they approached 
us he said to me, ‘‘ Watch the difference 
in these two boys.’”’ Taking one of them 
in his arms he stood him on the gatepost, 
and stepping back a few fect he folded 
his arms and called to the little fellow to 
jump. 


him and was caught in his arms. Then 


turning to the second boy he tried the | 


same experiment. But in the second case 
it was different. The child trembled and 
refused to move. My friend held out his 
arms and tried to induce the child to trust 
to his strength, but nothing could move 
him. At last my friend had to lift him 
down from the post and Iet him go. 
‘“What makes such a difference in the 


two?” I asked. My friend smiled and | 


said, ‘‘ The first is my own boy and knows 


me; but the other is a stranger’s child | 


whom I have never seen before.’’ 
there was all the difference. 
was equally able to prevent both from 
falling, but the difference was in the boys 
themselves. The first had assurance in 
his father’s ability and acted upon it, while 
the second, although he might have be- 
lieved in the ability to save him from harm, 
would not put his belief into action. And 
so itis with us. We hesitate to trust our- 
selves to that loving One whose plans for 
us are far higher than any we have our- 
selves made. He, too, with outstretched 


And 


arms, calls us, and would we but listen to | 


His voice we would hear that invitation 
and promise of assurance as He gave it of 
old: ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that labor, and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’’ 



























In an instant the boy sprang toward | 


My friend | 
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Fit 

Se This trade 
mark on bicycle 
shoes stamps a 
guarantee of 
highest athletic 
and shoe mak- 
ing quality. The 
‘‘Heffelfinger’’ TRADE MARK 


shoe is made by ‘‘ Heffelfingers ’’ in our new factory 
—the finest equipped and most complete in America. 


$2.00 $3.00 $4.00 $5.00 


The same last and wear in all, but prices according 
to fineness and finish. Our $5.00 shoe 
is the best that money can produce. 













The ‘‘Heffelfinger’’ Ladies’ Bicycle 
Shoe is made in several styles, 
representing the most unique 
conceptions in style and finish. 


$3.00 $4.00 $5.00 
Descriptive catalogue free 


Shoe dealers everywhere 
will furnish the 


** Heffelfinger ’’ 
if you insist. 
NORTH STAR SHOE CO., Manufacturers 
MINNEAPOLIS 


“ONYX ” 
BLACK HOSIERY 








“WE N&VER CHANGE COLOR” 


“ONYX” brand is the standard for 
Black Hosiery, and is especially notea for 
Shape, Elasticity and Durability. 


LORD & TAYLOR, Wholesale In porters, guar- 
antee every pair sold. If you cannot obtain 
at your ietatler s communicate with 


Wholesale, 


LORD & TAYLOR, Wholesale, pe 
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"4 ‘ «p00! BOOTS. 

) SFT, ¥ = WOMEN OMLY. 

PLIABLE. ft " o 
AKES THEM he Most Perrect Last 

[ComPonraBLe.. “mace ror Womens SHoEs. 


“THE FOOT FORM FIT” 


1S PERFECT. 
CLVTCHES AT THE HEEL; 
ROOMY AT THE FOREPART. 
We challenge comparison with any 
— %4 Boot — 
CATALOGUE; ALL STYLES; ONE PRICE; ALWAYS $3. 


on, 


WashirI Sc 


“FOOT COMFORT” 


is the title we have given to our new 
Catalogue. Sent Free. Iilustrating, 
describing and pricing all the latest 
styles and best makes of shoes on the 
market for women’s, men’s and chil- 
dren’s wear. $3.50 shoes for men and 















women. Women’s Dark Brown or 
Dark Red, fine kid, lace shoes, new 
coin toe. Fine black kid button 
or lace shoes, any style of toe 
all sizes and widths, delivere 
free at your nearest Post or 
Express office on receipt of 
Elsewhere $350 
you pay 
$5.00. . 
If not satisfied with fit, quality or style, : 
your money back. Ordering, give size and width. 
145 W. Main St. 
MANUFACTURERS’ SHOE CO., ‘Jackson, Mich. 
“4 Miller” Shoe! 
enness /viurler oe 
Mrs. Jennew Miller's Own Idea of Foot Reform 
The finest made, most perfect-fitting 
and most comfortable shoe ever pro- 
duced by man. Ilighest grade ma- 
terials only. State size and width, 
and whether “common-sense” or 
“dress” style is desired, 
Only one price, $5.00 
Prepaid anywhere, 25¢. extra 
An illustrated ‘‘booklet " with 


all particulars. Mouey re- 
FREE aii ; y 


funded if desired. 





Narrow round coin 


FP. CROCKER, Sole Owner, Washington, D. C. 
toe, chocolate or 


THE FEDORA fee'sircrini 


widths AA to E, all sizes, is one of 
1000 styles of footwear shown in our 
CATALOGUE * Shoe Economy,” FREE. 
The largest aud most complete ever issued, 
shows mouey-saving, by buying at low- 
est prices in the greatest shoe market 
of America. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. MEN'S BUNION 
SHOES a specialty, lace or congress, 
. black kid or calfskin, $4.00, 


National Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Medinah Bldg., Chicage 










$2.00 


Express Paid 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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HERE is probably no way in 
which girls love so dearly 
to dispense hospitality 
during their school holi- 
days as by the giving of 
pretty luncheons. Below 
are given several new 
ideas for these functions, 
all of which will be found 
practical, attractive, original 
and seasonable. They have 
2? also the additional merit of 
simplicity and availability 
to recommend them—two prime requisites 
in the giving of a home luncheon. 


+. 
A SEA LUNCHEON 


By Harriet Francene Crocker 





oF ie, WO bright girls of my acquaintance 
4 ir 
a 











ke decided upon giving a luncheon 
Aas) that should be reminiscent of the 
™ ocean, where they had spent their 
summer holidays. One of them was an 
expert amateur in water-colors, and the 
other was fortunate in having had a sea 
captain uncle, whose delight it had always 
been to bring her rare and curious things 
from foreign shores. 

Thus equipped these two girls went to 
work right merrily and soon their cards of 
invitation were ready to send. These 
were dainty white cards with the invita- 
tion written in a little space encircled by a 
wreath of sea-moss. In opposite corners 
of exch card were the daintiest little bits of 
water-color sketches. 

The invitations were all accepted, and 
when the day of the luncheon arrived how 
charmed we all were with the lovely parlors 
into which we were ushered by a small 
boy dressed in sailor fashion. Coming in 
from the cold air and flying snowflakes of 
a November day to find an open fire of 
driftwood it all seemed like a dream of the 
sea. The air was delightfully warm, and 
actually, whether by reason of so many 
sea-things about or not, had in it some- 
thing of the bracing saltiness of the sea. 


+ 


1 hostesses—one in sea-green draperies 

and coral ornaments, the other in a pink 
gown with girdle of tiny sea-shells strung 
together, and with pearls at her throat— 
led us from place to place in the oddly- 
decorated rooms, showing and explaining 
the quaint and curious treasures of the sea, 
telling us in their own charming way the 
history of each one of the odd treasures 
displayed. Here and there upon the walls 
hung fish-nets gracefully festooned, and 
everywhere were lovely glimpses of the 
sea in water-colors, etchings, photographs 
and oils. Everywhere on little tables were 
interesting souvenirs from the sea, and we 
spent a delightful hour examining their 
rare beauty and listening to their histories. 
The chandeliers were draped with pale 
green tarlatan, and all the lamp shades 
were of the same delicate hue. 

The same decorative scheme was carried 
out at the small luncheon-tables. Delicate 
sea-green ribbons strayed over the white 
damask table-cloth, and the floral decora- 
tions were all in green and white. At each 
cover stood a little souvenir, a double 
oyster-shell, each half of which held on its 
concave surface a beautifully-painted little 
sea view in oils. Baby ribbon of green 


r 


J 


and pink was tied and looped artistically. 


at the jointure of the two half shells. 
_ The menu, which was written on cards 
in shape like a shell, and of a dainty shell 
pink in hue, was as follows : 
Oysters on the Half Shell 
(Shells of Ocean) 
Brown Bread Lemons from 


and Butter across Sea 
‘Take ve each a shell.’’—Popr. 
s 


Lobster a la Creole 
Rasped Rolls 
** And like a lobster boiled.’,-—BuTLer. 
Roast Mallard Duck 
Fried Hominy Currant Jelly 
Potato Croquettes 
“ As a duck for life that dives.’’—SHAKESPEARE, 


Celery Salad 


Cheese Crackers 
“ Neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring.’”’— 
HAyYwoop. 


Floating Island 
Sea-Moss Blanc Mange 
Orange Water Ice 
See! “‘ Sweets to the sweet.’’—SHAKESPEARE, 


Coffee 
“* Water with berries in it.” 

Scattered about the table in little pale 
green paper cases were almonds and 
raisins, green and white bonbons and 
salted almonds. Cut-glass dishes held 
olives and pickles, and everywhere possible 
the conics idea of this unique luncheon 
prevailed. All of these daintily-arranged 
delicacies, of course, added greatly to the 
effectiveness of this ‘‘Sea Luncheon.”’ 
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For the Easter Holidays 
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AN “ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 
LUNCHEON 


By Edith Webster 


NE of the prettiest and merriest of 
luncheons was given lately to a 
party of young girls by a very 
youthful hostess. The prepara- 

tions were simple and inexpensive and the 
affair Was a great success. The invitations 
were written upon plain white note paper 
and read as follows : 


Miss LAMONT 
requests the pleasure 


0 
Miss Ruth Fenton’s company 


on 
Tuesday, December first 
at 2 0’clock 
‘A Mad Luncheon Party ’’ 


sac Ann Street, 
altimore, 
November twenty-sixth, 1896. 

The luncheon table, which was round and 
covered with a white damask table-cloth, 
had for its centre and only ornament a 
wreath of roses in honor of the King and 
Queen of Hearts. Covers were laid for 
eight. At each place, beside the neces- 
sary silver and glass, was a place card, 
made from rough water-color paper, hav- 
ing in the upper left-hand corner a pen 
and ink drawing of one of the characters 
in ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.’’ In the centre 
of each card was the guest’s name, and 
beneath it a quotation which attempted to 
describe the owner thereof, as, for instance: 
‘“What makes you so awfully clever?”’ 
**She is such a dear, quiet thing,” ‘‘It’s 
amazing how good-tempered she _is,’’ 
‘You look a little shy,’’ ‘‘ Her face has 
got some sense in it, though it’s not a 
clever one,”’ ‘‘She’s a dear good creature,”’ 
**T’ve something important to say,’ ‘If 
you’re so anxious to have a joke made 
why don’t you make it yourself ?”’ 

On the reverse side of these cards was 
the menu, which read : 


Shaddocks 
‘It’s a vegetable. It doesn’t look like one, but it is.”’ 


Chicken Patés 
“You chicken!”’ 


Lamb Chops 
** My heart went c-hop.”’ 


Potato My 
* These are the dryest things I know.” 
Green Peas 
‘What can all this green stuff be?” 
Lettuce Salad 
‘* Eat me.” 
Crackers 


Cheese 
“ Have a biscuit.” 


“ Take your ch—e.” 
Ice Cream 
“ There’s nothing like it.’’ 
Pound-Cake 
“What a time the monster is cutting up the cake,” 
4 Coffee 
“Thirst quenched, I hope.” 

The girls had a merry time over their 
luncheon, and were more than delighted 
with the ice cream, which was served in 
individual moulds: There was a King and 
Queen of Hearts, a Duchess, an ‘‘Alice,’’ a 
white rabbit, a Cheshire cat, a tiger lily 
and a flamingo. 

‘*Does your watch tell you what year it 
is?’’ said one of the guests. ‘‘Of course 
not,’’ replied her hostess very readily, 
‘but that’s because it stays the same year 
for such a long time,’’ which was the sig- 
nal for an adjournment to the library, where 
shortly after good-byes were said, and a 
very pleasant festivity brought to an end. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL LUNCHEON 
By Kilbourn Cowles 


HE name cards for a luncheon of this 
sort might be adorned with a map 
sketched with pen and ink, and also. by a 
drawing of the National flower of the 
country represented. If one is so fortunate 
as to be able to use water-colors the cards 
can be made most attractive. Each card 
should contain some question which the 
one at whose plate it is will read and 
answer, or if unable to answer will present 
to the company for general discussion. 
For example, under the map of Venezuela 
may be written, ‘“‘When and how did 
England first acquire territory here?” and 
on the map of France the question, ‘‘ Why 
did Napoleon antedate the actual time of 
his birth?’’ Questions in regard to the 
ag te flora or fauna of a country may 
e propounded if desired, and the clever 
hostess will see that the cards are dis- 
tributed so that the knowledge and talents 
of each of her guests may be shown to the 
greatest advantage. 

The idea can be déveloped still further 
by having foods from the various countries 
represented ; for instance, ‘‘ French peas,”’ 
“Cuban sugar,’’ ‘‘Spanish olives,” 
“Italian macaroni”’ and ‘‘ Swiss cheese.” 


FOR THE BRIDE-TO-BE 
By Eunice Coleman Caryl 


ARTIES given in honor of a bride- | 


elect by her intimate friends are 
always in favor, and not the 
least popular of these is_ the 
‘Receipt Party,’’ which may take the form 
of a luncheon or an afternoon tea, to which 


a company of thirty or forty girl friends of | 
the coming bride may be bidden by written | 


invitation. 

Inclosed in each invitation should be a 
request for each girl to bring her favorite 
receipt. As the guests arrive these receipts 
may be collected by some friend of the 
hostess, who, at the appointed hour, will 
read a few of the brightest ones. 

A cover made of linen or water-color 
paper, decorated with a chafing-dish or 
other appropriate design, and previously 
prepared for this occasion, eae be pre- 
sented to the bride-elect as a receptacle for 
the receipts, as well as a souvenir of a very 
happy afternoon. 

The following quotation might be placed 
upon the title page: ‘‘She looketh well 
to the ways of her household.’’ 
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AN EASTER PACKAGE LUNCHEON 
By Mrs. Garrett Webster 











iG signed for the engaged girl, may 


rol Ke: 






also be given for a charity for 
which donations are desired. In 
that case the name‘of the object should 
replace the phrase, ‘‘To Meet Miss Rob- 
inson.’’ The invitation in the former case 
should be issued soon after the announce- 
ment of the engagement, on the hostess’ 
visiting-card, and should read : 


To Meet Miss Robinson 
MRS. JOHN HAYES 


Package Luncheon 
aster Monday 
Two o'clock 


42 Terrace Square 

It may be necessary for the hostess to 
confide to a few of her invited guests that 
a ‘‘Package Luncheon to meet Miss Robin- 
son’’ means that donations of articles of 
household use for Miss Robinson’s engage- 
ment chest will be in order on the day of 
the luncheon. 

The invitations should, of course, be 
issued mainly to Miss Robinson’s near 
friends, peo ile who are only acquaintances 
scarcely being expected to contribute on 
so personal an occasion. 

The color of the luncheon should be 
yellow, in honor of Easter sunshine, cr 
pink, as emblematic of a rosy'future. If 
yellow is used daffodils make a beautiful 
table decoration, and if the golden color 
be carried out in the icing of the cakes, in 
the ices, in the candies, and, as far as pos- 
sible, in the china used, the effect will 
more than compensate for the trouble 
expended. 

If rose color is used pink roses should 
be very much in evidence. Cherry and 
strawberry ice cream should be served, if 
possible, in individual heart-shaped forms. 
Cakes and candies can also be secured in 
heart shapes. 

The hostess and the fiancée should 
receive at the entrance to the drawing- 
room, a table being placed at their back to 
receive the gifts as they are presented. 
Each should be daintily wrapped, and 
plainly marked with the name of the giver. 
After the guests have assembled, in the 
event of the luncheon being a small one, 


a great deal of fun may be had by the | 
opening of the packages pee by the | 

have cxpressed | 
their good wishes in rhyme or apt quotation | 


recipient. If the givers 
the enjoyment will be all the greater. 

Only articles of household or personal 
use should be presented. Table napery, 
towels, china, silver, glass, tin and wooden 
articles are all most appropriate. Jelly- 
bags, iron-holders, kitchen towels, as well 
as doilies, tray-cloths and centrepieces, will 
afford pleasure and be of even greater use 
to the future housekeeper. 

The following are a few appropriate 
quotations for attaching to the gifts : 

With a carving set : 

“The edge especially adapted to carving a destiny, 

Kindly reverse in emphasizing conjugal discus- 

sions. 

With a fancy teapot : 

“Thou soft, sober, sage and venerable liquid.” 

With a cook-book : 

“Simple diet is best.” 

With a guest-book : 

“On hospitable thoughts intent.” 

With a traveling-clock : 

** Know the true value of time.” 

With a book : 

‘We turned o’er many books together.” 

With a table: 

“ A three-legged table, oh, ye fates!” 

With a picture : 

“Pictures must not be too picturesque.” 

With an account-book : 

“Economy is a great revenue.” 

With a steel crochet-hook : 

“Grapple him to thy soul with hooks of steel.” 

With a lamp: 

“A lady with a lamp.” 


rey S entertainment, which is de- | 
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There is a Wealth 


of pleasure and refreshment 
in bouillon made of 


Extract * BFEF 


| It is easily prepared—boiling water 
and a pinch of salt are the only 
other ingredients. 





Our book, ‘‘ Culinary Wrinkles,” mailed free 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 





Lowney’s foncons 


‘‘Name on Every Piece’’ 


Sample Package of our Finest Goods sent 
for 10 cents in stamps 





| P.S.—If you wish a pound or more and your dealer 
will not supp! you, we will send on receipt of retail 
rice: afb, box, 60c.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. 
x, $1.80; 5-Ib. box, $3. Delivered free in U. S. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., 89 Pearl St., Boston 


$1000.00 in Cash 
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Will be given July Ist to the 18 contestants sending 
largest list of words formed from letters contained in 
the words ** Barler’s Ideal,®? Send 2c, stamp for 
conditions and rules governing contest. 


_Barler’s Ideal Blue Flame Oil Stove 


| The handsomest and best of all “ Blue Flame” stoves, 
| will do all the cooking for a large family. Burns ordi- 
| nary kerosene (coal oil) with an intensely hot blue 
| finame like a gas stove. 1 gallon runs one burner 18 
| hours. No smoke, no danger like from gasoline stoves. 
| CIRCULAR FREE, The new 10¢. Wonder Puzzle mailed for 6c. 


A. C. Barler Mfg. Co., 104 Lake St., Chicago 





The Only Perfect fovrins. P Nix 
Self-Wringing Mop asa case 


Ratchet device for holding cloth 
when wrung. Takes all strain off 
the hands and wrists. Any lady can 
wring it. Great improvement over 
all other mops. Saves labor, time and 
hands. Lye, a soda and boil- 
ing water can used. Hands do not 
touch water. Heavy cotton roving 
cloths, our own make and patent, 
wring easier and dryer than all 
others. Agents report phenomenal - 
sales: one cleared $14.10 in 
hours; another sold 130 mops ina 
place of 3000 inhabitants. An article of solid merit. Ex- 
clusive territory; excellent terms. Ilustrated circulars free. 


THE HORIX MFG. CO., 1058 Hamilton St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Mention this magazine when you write. 












VANILLA "CHOCOLAT FoORINKING. 
Premium Chocolate £25 titan? 


BLUE WRAPPER). 
Quarry Uuexce..ep ! Asx Fon iy Sor ZF TAKE WO OTHER, 
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Parties limited. Conducted b 
Dr. and Mra. H. 8. PAINE, Glens F N.Y. 
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Ay T= great 
variety of 
undecorated 
china continually 
imported and 
manufactured 
renders the art of 
china painting as 
fascinating and 
popular as ever. 
With the tube 
colors known as 
Lacroix many of 
the chances of 
failure are obvi- 
ated. For sim- 
ple ornament it is better to paint the 
decorative forms over the glaze. 





ARRANGEMENT OF MEADOW GRASS 


A few suggestions are given in the 
accompanying illustrations which may be 
carried out in the mineral colors. 


. og 
THE MAPLE LEAF DESIGN 


T# maple leaf arrangement is intended 
for a panel or photograph frame. If 
carried out in tones of green, yellow, 
gray and brown it will be found most 
satisfactory. ‘The raised scrolls around the 
edge are touched up with gold, and the 
background is tinted a pale cream with 
ivory yellow. For the leaves various soft 
shades of green and yellow are employed. 
For the young leaves use apple green with 
a trifle of silver yellow, and shade with 
chrome green and neutral gray; for the 
darker ones use 
brown and chrome 
greens qualified with 
brown 17 and ultra- 
marine blue. Make 
the stems and seed 
pods of a light green 
accentuated with 
touches and veins of 
deeper color. To 
avoid monotony in 
the leaves paint a 
wash of yellow 
brown over some of 
them. Take a soft 
shade of sage green, 
one in harmony with 
those used in the 
leaves, and _ stipple 
the receding ones 
until the color grad- 
ually merges into the 
creamy ground of 
the china. 

The chrysanthe- 
mums shown in the 
heading of this page 
would be very ap- 
propriate for the 
decoration of a tall 
vase or pitcher. 
The flowers are a 
delicate pink with 
warm shadows, the 
leaves cool greens 
and browns varied 
with delicate grays. 

A soft creamy or 
pale green ground 
looks well with this 
design, for which sil- 
ver yellow may be 
used. For the dif- 
ferent tones of pink 
use Carmine or car- 
nation; for the ’ 
leaves, chrome green and gray, adding 
brown 17 for shading. The gray green 
showing on the under side of the leaves is 
produced by mixing together chrome 
green and neutral gray. 
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Do not paint a hard outline around the 
petals, but rather let the masses of shadow 
suggest them. 

The leaves may be further touched up 
by painting the veins very carefully with 
lighter or darker colors as the case requires. 
This design could be very effectively 
painted directly upon the white of the 
china, leaving it untinted. 

If this is done one or two extra flowers 
should be added, and painted much duller 
and paler in tone so as to fade away into 
the white ground. 


- 
ARRANGEMENT OF MEADOW GRASS 


THe motive for this subject is well suited 

to gold work, either ona mat ground 
in cream or some delicate color in a trans- 
parent tint; this latter method, perhaps, 
is the less difficult of the two. 

The tint should first be applied over the 
surface, and, after the design is drawn in, 
it must be carefully erased wherever the 
gold is to be put on. 
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MAPLE LEAF DESIGN 
The outlines of the leaves, the veins and 
the little prickly tassels are now indicated 


with paste for raised gold applied with a 
tine-pointed brush. This process requires 


Ce a 
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A HANGING CHINA~CLOSET 


considerable experience to do it uniformly. 
The tassels and leaves that retire should 
not have any of the raised paste, but should 
be simply painted upon the surface of the 
plate in flat tones. 
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After being fired the work is ready to 
receive the gold. It must be fired again, 
and then burnished with a glass burnisher. 


This process must be repeated if the gold | “4 


is not so rich as desired. 

If colors are preferred the scheme given 
for the maple leaf shown in illustration 
may be used. 


7 
CUP AND SAUCER 


Tt design for cup and saucer will look 

well if done in monochrome, for which 
old blue and gold is the combination. The 
petals of the blossoms may be done in 
pale washes of old blue, using deeper tones 
of the same color for the centres and out- 
lines. The mottled background effect 





DESIGN FOR CUP AND SAUCER 


may be obtained by stippling, using gold 
for the painting. The handle is painted 
solidly with the gold. 


**F 
A HANGING CHINA-CLOSET 
Design by J. Harry Adams 


HE attractive design for the china-closet 
shown in accompanying illustration is 
rather complicated, but it will be an easy 
matter for a carpenter to construct one that 
will be quite similar if the proportions 
of the drawing are carried out. A good 
size for the middle compartment is thirty- 
six inches high and twenty-four inches 
wide. To each side a smaller compart- 
ment, measuring eighteen inches square, 
may be fastened securely with screws and 
glue. Six inches deep will be quite enough 
for the large one, and five or five and a 
half inches will be a sufficient depth for 
the smaller ones. A cornice moulding 
may be arranged around the top of the 
large cupboard, but for the smaller ones a 
narrow strip or band fastened around the 
top will be quite enough to take away the 
blunt box corner appearance. 


Rods and curtains may be arranged as | 


shown. Ordinary brass or bronze hooks are 
to be used where indicated in the drawing. 
They can be supplied by the carpenter. 


rior of the cabinet may be lined with pale 
blue or other delicate shade of velours, 
plush or even ordi- 
nary Canton flannel. 
To insure careful 
fitting, paper pat- 
terns the exact sizes 
to fit the spaces 
should first be cut, 
and afterward the 


the boards. 

Avoid in the ar- 
rangement of your 
china a crowded 
shop display effect. 
Only your choice 
bits should be put 
on view therein, as 
% you may be sure 
these possessions so 
dear to the heart of 
woman will be scru- 
tinized closely and 
critically. 

If you have a col- 
lection of Delft line 
your cabinet with 


a 


white. If yourchina 
is principally of 
Dresden use pale 
-/ 9 le green. For a col- 
‘o lection of Royal 


Worcester, yellow, 
and if of cut-glass, 
black cloth or vel- 
veteen. The cur- 
tains, if in black, 
might be embroid- 
ered in gold thread 
to make them less 
sombre, but the 
design should be 
simple and not too 
elaborate. Avoid 
brass-headed nails, 
and do not use any 
scalloped paper on the shelves. Care 
should be taken to have the cabinet fas- 


tened securely to the wall by an expert | 
carpenter, as it will necessarily be a heavy | 


one when filled with china. 





It’s always nice to use your 
own soap when traveling, 
and the ey J of comfort 
is increased when you know the Soap is ARMOUR’S 


White Soap 


An absolutely pure, snow- white, float- 


ingsoap. For toilet, bath, nursery and 
fine laundry work. Cleanses thorough: 
ly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 
Made in two sizes—a 5- 
cent cake, which is most 
suitable for nursery and 
toilet, and a larger cake for 
laundry and bathroom use. 

















Face Powder a 


fabric cut from | 
them, and glued on | 








Lablache 


Makes the complexion soft, smooth, ' \ 

and beautiful. Nourishes the sensi- F \ 

tive nerves and brings the natural Vi] 

bloom and freshness of a healthy 

skin. It isthe most periect Face Powder and j 

Greatest Beautifier in the World, \ 
Pink, White, Cream, or Flesh tints. 50 r? 
cents per box. All druggists, or by mail. | 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 








The label of every bottle of genuine 


| Farina Cologne bears the word 
If an elaborate affair is desired the inte- | 


‘‘Gegentiber.”’ 
See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 


Send for free pamphlets to 


Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 


For 50 Years 


Genuine 


1847" 


Rogers Bros. 


Spoons, Forks, etc. 
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have been in use and given 
entire satisfaction. The pre- 
fix 1847 on any spoon or 


fork, wherever bought, guar- 
antees its high quality. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, Conn. 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Manufacturers of 


“«« Silver Plate that Wears” 


Sold by leading dealers 












Wedding Invitations 


Tf von are about to get married let us furnish your 
Wedding Invitations. Latest styles, 100 for $4.00; 
&® for $2.75. Including inside and outside envel- 
opes. Express prepaid, Samples Free. 

J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 and 87 John Street, New York 
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HE word macramé is of Arabic 
origin, and signifies an orna- 
mental trimming, more especially 
as applied to fringes. This work, 
a revival of which is in progress, is of 
exceedingly ancient origin, but for centuries 
it lay dormant, until it became almost a 
lost art save for its preservation ina few 
convents, where it was used for écclesiasti- 
cal purposes, the knotting employed being 
so fine that the deep headings to the 
fringes made with it. resembled delicate 
lace, except imthe matter of its much 
reater durability and strength. As to 
esign the fact that 
it admits of such 
infinite variety at 
command of the in- 
dividual worker, so 
soon as the actual 
method of working 
is mastered and un- 
derstood, renders it 
peculiarly fascinat- 
ing to those who 
delight in practic- 
ing a little inventive 
ingenuity. Simple 
buttonhole stitch 
enters largely into’ 
every kind of ma- 
cramé knot—in fact, 
is the foundation of 
it. Facility in 
knotting the button- 
hole stitch is most 
easily acquired by 
practicing on a firm 
foundation, such as 
the brass ring that 
every one is familiar 
with for covering 
with crochet. Take 
a small ball of strin 
in the right hand, 
make a hangin 
loop, pass the ba 
through the ring 
and out through the 
loop; repeat till 
the ring is filled. 
The choice of ma- 
terial for macramé must depend on the 
use for which the finished work is destined. 
String or cord of any kind, cotton or 
linen thread, wool, silk, gold cord—each 
and all can be brought into requisition. 
The common fine string made in many 
different colors, and sometimes used with 
good effect for coarse crochet, is well 
adapted for macramé work. 


oF 
MANY THINGS ARE MADE FROM IT 


ROM it many pretty fancy articles, such 
as lunch or shopping bags, baskets, 
brackets, wall-pockets and other furniture 
trimmings, may be made. Linen or cot- 
ton thread, coarse or fine, may be utilized 
for fringes for bureau-covers, counterpanes, 
towels, toilet tidies and window-curtain 
bands. In coarse crochet silk macramé 
is beautiful for handkerchief and glove 
sachets, nightdress cases, cushions, tea 
cozies, covers for occasional tables, hand 
bags, and last, but by no means least, it 
may be adapted for almost any style of 
dress trimming at a nominal cost. In 
fine rope excellent bell pulls, of the old- 
fashioned type that one still sees occa- 
sionally in country houses, may be made. 
With fine silk one can knot watch-chains 
or guards for eyeglasses. 

The more elaborate of the illustrations 
given on this page may appear at first 
sight so intricate that to the uninitiated 
they would seem to present almost insur- 
mountable difficulties, but these soon melt 
when once the basis on which all knotted 
work is built is thoroughly grasped. In 
proof that the work is, as a matter of fact, 
exceedingly’ easy of execution, it is con- 
sidered very suitable for children in its 
simpler forms, and has lately been taught 
in the board schools in England, chiefly 

the elementary 
section, asa means 
of education in 
color, facility of 
touch and num- 
bers. It ma 
ht toa Bad 
class by means of 
practical demon- 
stration anda 
blackboard ; it is 
found that the chil- 
dren are greatly 
interested, and 
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ILLUSTRATION NO. 5 


most of them learn quickly, for the work 


fixes the attention and it appeals to the 
inventive faculties. It can be continued 
later, after the method is acquired, outside 
of school hours in finer threads and more 
elaborate designs for making articles both 
useful and ornamental. Macramé work, 
because of its durability, is popular. 


LARA RAR 
A REVIVAL OF MACRAME WORK 
By Emma Haywood 
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ILLUSTRATION NO. 1 
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HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


MACRAME really consists of knots made 
with the fingers, tied in horizontal, 
vertical or diagonal lines, according to 
the nature of the design to be followed, 
which is thus necessarily of a geometrical 
character. It is best for a beginner to 
start with coarse string. Coarse work 7 
much simpler to handle when learning ; 

is, moreover, very easily unpicked in hi 
of error in weaving the pattern. 

The materials required to start with are 
few and inexpensive—a board, or heavily- 
weighted cushi ion, some glass- -headed pins, 
a crochet hook, 
sometimes needed 
for drawing the 
threads through, a 
yard measure, a 

_J severe, and 

engths of string to 
work with. It 4 a 
good plan to begin 
with string in two or 
three colors; it helps 
to keep clear in 
one’s mind which is 
the leading and 
which the working 
string ; these often 
change places as 
the design pro- 
gresses. The foun- 
dation cords are 
those that are 
stretched tightly 
across the cushion 
or board. They 
should be cut the 
length of the lace 
required ; they may 
be many or, few in 
number, according 
to the depth and na- 
ture of the design, 
which is, in fact, 
built upon them. 
These cords should 
be coarser than the 
working strings, or 
they may be of 
the same string 
doubled. The foundation cords are in all 
cases horizontal. ‘Thus it will be seen that 
in Illustration No. 1 there are four of them ; 
in No. 2, five ; in No. 3, six ; in Nos. 4, 5 and 
6, one only if finished as a fringe, or two 
if required for astraight strip. Any of the 
last three named patterns would make a 
good game-bag in_ string sufficiently 
coarse, and are good examples to com- 
mence with. No. 6 especially shows very 
clearly the method of 
working. It is made 
entirely of flat double 
knots and half knots, 
being knotted alter- 
nately from right to left 
instead of all one way 
as on the foundation 
cord. It requires a 
little practice to leave 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 3 


Solomon knot bar. Every one of these 
should be well practiced before attempting 
a good pattern. 

A slight variation in the method of tying 
the knots is really all there is to learn, 
but to work well rr —- should be 
learned thoroughly. is necessary to 
acquire equal bchlity. with both hands. 
There are eight or nine different ways*of 
making straight bars ; then there are shells, 
stars, diamonds, different varieties of 
picots, all these being introduced into 
designs entirely unlike each other as a 
whole. There are, however, certain rules 
that apply generally, and for these I can- 
not do better than quote an admirable 
handbook on the subject lately compiled 
by one who thoroughly understands the sub- 
ject, and who is, 
moreover, agreat 
enthusiast in the 
matter. This 
useful little book 
is most compre- 
hensive, starting 
with the simplest 
knotted work 
and leading one 
step by step 
through the intri- 
cacies of the most 
elaborate de- 
signs. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, explaining and demon- 
strating in the most practical way the 
minutest details of the work. 


- 
THE RULES TO BE FOLLOWED 


Ruut 1—To work each knot evenly and 
of the same tightness throughout. 

Rule 2—To draw each knot close up to 
the last. 

Rule 3—To keep each thread as it is 
worked exactly under the place where it 
was Cast on. 

Rule 4—To keep all the working threads 
lying down in the order in which they 
have to be worked. 

Rule 5—To hold the leading 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 6 


string 


perfectly tight and 
straight while the 
~ working strings are 
i being knotted upon it. 


Rule 6—To hold the 
*‘leader’’ upon and 
across the working 
strings. 

Rule 7—To give a 
definite position for 


an equal space between ; af the ‘‘leader’”’ hand to 
the groups of knots ; it a4) (t oY) [V's 4) | rest, so that the same 
is a help to secure each Ve AA +s Vo distance apart will be 
knot in position with a : preserved when re- 


pin when tying. 

A frame is preferred 
by many persons in 
preference to a board 
orcushion. The knots 
may be arranged under 
two heads, those with 
a fixed foundation and 
those in which the 
strings are held. The 
frame may be used 
with advantage for 
both kinds of knots. 
An old slate frame has 
been found to serve 
the purpose. It must 
be drilled with six or eight holes about 
one inch apart top and bottom exactly 
opposite to each other, so that the founda- 
tion strings may be passed through the 
holes and held firmly in place. 

A more expensive knotting frame has 
been lately designed for the purpose. It is 
much stronger and heavier than a slate 
frame; the ends are raised, and into them a 
bar of iron is inserted at both ends on 
which to tie the strings. The bars being 
raised give more room for inserting the 
fingers between the cords. The frame may 
be utilized for regular designs as well as 
for exercises, for by turning the frame so 
that the strings are horizontal the founda- 
tion cords may be tied from bar to bar, 
whereas when the cords are vertical they 
are convenient for practicing the different 
kinds of bars separately without weaving 
them into a pattern. There are at least 
eight kinds of bars, known as the corkscrew 
bar, the buttonhole bar, the single Genoese 
bar, the double Genoese bar, the shell bar, 
the twisted bar, the tatted bar and the 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 2 


¢ eH YY, peating the pattern. 
Sy, Rule 8—‘“ In work- 
pi ing,one string is always 
' held tightly in the di- 
rection the knots have 
to go, while the other 
strings are worked up- 
on it. The tightened 
string is called the 
‘leader’ because it 
must be held in what- 
ever direction ‘the 
knots are to be 
worked.”’ 

There is a method 
of utilizing knotted 
string combined with beads, whereby one 
can make curtains or fill in transoms with 
good effect. The string must, of course, 
hang in single strands. With ingenuity a 
simple pattern may be worked out by plac- 
ing one or more beads together at varying 
distances on each strand. The spaces 
between the beads are regulated by single 
knots tied in each string, the first bead of 
each group resting on a knot. 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 4 
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streamers; 


cheap at $12.00 
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Just Come In 


The popularity 
“Feder’s Brush Skirt 
Protector” has at- 
tained in the short 
time it has been 
before the public is 
phenomenal. But it 
is easily explained. 


“FEDER’S 
BRUSH SKIRT 
PROTECTOR” 


is the only perfect dress 
edge, the only device 
that tects the bottom 
of the skirt from wear 
and dirt. Always beau- 
tifully soft and clean, 
never fraying or show- 
ing wear. Outlasts the 
skirt. 


it Cleans Easily— 
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A shake and the dust is off 
A rub and it’s clean 
A brush and it’s new 


At all Dry Goods Stores, or write 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bieecker St., N.Y. ¢ 


CORRECT STYLES 


combined with the highest grade 
workmanship and material at 
these perenne prices will 
astonish all the ladiesof the land. 


} This Elegant 
Silk Dress Skirt 


made of beautiful brocaded black 
Silk Taffeta, newest floral or scroll 
designs, wide sweep, rustling Taffeta 
lined and stiffened, Velvet bound— 
you olten pay anes $12.00 for 
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, no better. Ou 

& Spec! ial vrice. Prepaid $5.98 
Measure and Length 

a Wabet te Bottom when Ordering 


This Beautiful Spring 
Cape 


mace of good, all Silk, brocaded 
‘Vaffeta, black or colored designs, 
Silk lined and full sweep, 19 inches 
long, finished with Satin Ribbon 
handsome Collar of a 
Ruche of Lace. Crepe 
Lisse and Ribbon. Is 
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Our Special 

Price, Prepaid $6.98 
Send Shoulder and Bust 

Measure when Ordering 


Send us your express and 

t-office address, and will 
send either or both of the 
above garments 


. ft 

gd 
ss 
C.0. D., sea. Bae... Prepaid 


Order at cre or w rite for our handsome Spring Cata- 
logue ‘‘A” of Ladies’ Spring Capes, Suits, etc., with 
samples, Free. 


SIMM ONS, for Style and Bargains 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


Health, Strength ana ced 


Come ina Natural Way } 





from Using 


The | 
Whitely 
Exerciser 


*** We use it and find it 
beneficial to our health. 
Frances E. Wittarp 
President 
International W. C. T. U. 








siaqpnd suy 4000 paoe ayptyy 


Highest endorsements from 
physicians and others con- 
tained in our free pam hlet, 
Exclusive Ladies’ Chart, 
very instructive, by mail, 5c. 
machine, noiseless, $3. 
strong, 





Standard 
97 model, very light and 
4. For sale by dealers everywhere. if 
not in stock we will send either of above styles, ex- 
press paid, including book and ladies’ chart, on receipt 
of price, or C.O. D. with privilege of examination. 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 155 Lake, Chicago 


Prices: 
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3 Never Slips ‘ 

3 or Tears i 
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3 Hose 
3 Supporters 
3 Cushioned Button > 
3 Clasp GeorGe FROST CO. 
. Boston, mass. $ 
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vty ‘ The Latest European Fad 
} Ask your dealer for it 

i Made only Te 

» .# CORLISS, COON & CO. 
oa 8 Washington Place, New York 





All lovers of EMBROID- 
ERY, work Strawberries. 
We send a 8-in. Linen 
Doily of Strawberries, 
with Floss and full in- 
structions to work. 
Also a 20-in. Stam mping Pattern Centre -+% » match 
the Doily. Other designs of Strawberries fo rO5 Cc 
Hemstitched Trays, Squares, etc. This Offer only bd 
Address WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass., Box L 


SHOPPIN Without Extra Charge 


Samples sent. Garments de 
signed when goods are purchased by me. Millinery 4 
specialty. MRS. EMILY WELLS, 104 West 88d St., New York 
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Collar 
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EMBROIDERIES FOR 
A GREEN AND WHITE BEDROOM 


By Ella Du Puy 
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ays from daisies and 
\y grasses is to be worked 
on a soft shade of light 
green linen, for a bed- 
room that is otherwise 
s& toned to receive the 
last touches that em- 
broidery can give. Of 
course, the same de- 
signs may be carried 
out on a soft shade of 
green denim or on a cream white or un- 
bleached art linen. 

The colors to be used in embroidering 
these articles for a room, the color scheme 
of which is to be green, are two shades 
of green, cream white, and a yellow the 
color of daisy centres. The silks should be 
filo floss or the heavier Roman silks, in 
fast colors. Work the stems of the daisies 
solidly in stem stitch, in the darker shade 
of green, using two strands of silk in each 
needleful. The grasses should also be 
worked solidly, in the lighter green, in the 
slanting over and over stitch so much used 
by the Japanese, but any solid filling stitch 
will do. The daisies should, of course, 
be worked in cream white in the long and 
short stitch, or the heavy outline as it is 
sometimes called. The centres can be 
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filled in solidly, over and over, or with 
French knots. 

The greens to be used will necessarily be 
determined by the shade of the linen. 
Rich blue greens of sufficient contrast to 
the linen will bring out the long flowing 
lines of the grasses. If the work is under- 
taken in summer it will be well to try the 
effect of the different varieties of grass on 
the linen, and thereby obtain a strong sug- 
gestion from Nature. 

The designs are all drawn toa scale to 
fit the usual sizes of bedroom furniture, but 
where an extra length is required stretch 
the stems at the places indicated by the 
dotted lines, without enlarging the flowers 
beyond their fullest natural size. After 
allowing for the hems place the design well 
above the hem, except in the corner of the 
door hanging, where some of the grasses 
have been intentionally carried over into 
the hem to heighten the effect of color. 

The mantel scarf shown in Illustration 
No. 1 may be made of any desired width. 
It depends upon how much of an objec- 
tionable mantelpiece one wants to cover. 
Allow one inch for the hem when finished ; 
cut out the corners up to the edge of the 
shelf, allowing enough for a seam for the 
lining, and sew a bunch of tassels made of 
green silk in the corners. This cutting 
out of the corners does away with the 
awkward fold that one usually feels to 
be in the way on a shelf, and allows the 
two embroidered edges to come together 
naturally. Line with sateen or any soft 
material of the shade of the scarf. 

The bureau cover shown in Illustration 
No. 2 should be made to fit the top of the 
bureau, allowing one inch for the hem when 
finished. This may be hemstitched and 
left, or hemstitched and fringed, in this way 
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Door CurTAIN (I_Lus. No. 4) 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 
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making a double thickness of the linen for 
the fringe. Filo floss should be used for 
the bureau cover even if heavier silk is 
used for the hangings. A similar cover 
may be made for a chiffonier or dressing- 
table, if the bedroom contains either of 
these useful 

pieces of furni- 
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The long sweep of the stems and grasses, 
worked mostly in outline, will mean com- 
paratively rapid work for the amount of 
space covered. The whole effect, when 
finished, is meant to suggest the freshness 
and simplicity that one likes to associate 
with a summer bedroom—green and white 
being the colors which naturally suggest 
freshness, cuolness and daintiness. 

If such a room is to be furnished from 
the beginning, then the walls and floor 
should be considered in this connection. 
A paper should be selected in delicate 
green and white that will harmonize, if not 
actually reproduce, the floral suggestion 
of the embroideries. The floor can be 
covered with a green, or green and white, 
carpet made in rug form—with a border 
of fine plain Japanese matting—or the 
Japanese matting can be used over the 
whole floor, and small rugs placed by the 
bed, bureau, washstand, etc. 





ture. 

The table- 
cover in IIlus- 
tration No. 3 
is made of 
linen one yard 
square, with a 
hem one and 
three-quarter 
inches when 
finished. Tas- 
sels of green 
silk may be put 
on the corners. 

The door 
curtain in Illus- 
tration No. 4 
will require two widths of linen a yard 
wide. The design may be worked directly 
on the curtain with the lower edge of the 
design about fifteen inches from the top, 
and the curtain lined throughout, or it will 
not be necessary to use a lining if the 














BuREAU COVER (ILLUS. No. 2) 


The general cool character of the room 
can be best kept by using furniture in one 
of the light woods. A box couch, covered 
with a slip cover of green denim or linen, 
rolled into a corner of the room where the 
walls can make a backing for the pillows, 
will’ be found a 
convenient place 
for keeping muslin 
dresses from the 
air. I should 
cover two or three 
p of the pillows in 
olain green, and 
lave the rest in 
white linen—em- 
broidered or made 
with lace or drawn- 
work—but all with 
slip covers, fas- 
tened with buttons 
and _ buttonholes 
so that they may 
be easily washed 








embroidery is worked on a piece of linen 
that turns over from the top, allowing an 
inch and three-quarters for the hem, and 
making the whole piece about fifteen or 
sixteen inches deep. Tassels of green silk 
may be hung from the hem. 








A TABLE-COVER (ILLUS. NO. 3) 


India ink should be used in drawing the 
designs on the linen. A corner from the 
table-cover will make a good design for a 
pincushion cover, and the arrangement 
used on the bureau cover may be worked 
along the top of a splasher. 

















I and kept substan- 
tial and dainty at 
the same time. 

A shoe-bag 
tacked on the inside of a closet door hardly 
calls for embroidered decorations, but a 
shoe-box that is to stand in the room may 
be legitimately made a very pretty thing— 
covered like the couch, A some slight 
adaptation from the designs given marked 
upon it. 

At the windows I should 
use very full white muslin 
curtains, either dotted or plain, 
or in some of the tambour pat- 
terns, and tie them back with 
white or green cotton cords 
and tassels. 

Where pictures are to be 
especially framed for this 
room the frames should be 
kept very simple and narrow, 
in white or gold—often a 
broad mat and paper binding 
over the glass will be found 
enough, and very good. 

After a room has been 
carried this far in green and 
white I should add somewhere 
a delicate touch of yellow, in 
one of the couch a nee per- 
haps, or, where it is possible, 
in a water-color—a bunch of 
daffodils, for instance. But, 
of course, this is not always 
possible, but where the room 
is in a country house a pretty 
pitcher or vase of buttercups 
or some other yellow flower 
will be still better, which, for 
part of the year, are to be had in the garden. 

A green or amber glass vase, placed 
where the light can shine through it, will 
give a point of life when flowers fail. 
Books and ornaments will, of course, find 
their own places on shelves and tables. 


—— 























MANTEL SCARF (ILLUS. No. 1) 
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Tailor-Made 





S. THERE a 

secret in being 
well gowned ? 
If there is, it is in 
the little details 
of graceful hang- 
ing skirts, smart 
jackets and dain- 
ty effects that go 
so far toward 
making a woman 
3 ear fashion- 
able and well 
dressed. In our 
new Spring Cat- 
alogue of Styles 
we illustrate the 
suits which the 
best-gowned New York women are wearing. 
We will mail it, /ree, together with samples 
of the latest suitings, to any lady who will 
write for it. We mike all of our gowns to 
order, giving that touch of individuality and 
exclusiveness so dear to the feminine heart. 

Our catalogue illustrates: 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
Misses’ Suits and Dresses (10 to 16 years), $4 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Black Silk and Satin Skirts, $8 up. 
Crash and Duck Suits, $4 up. 
Capes, $3 up. Jackets, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up; Riding Habits, $10 up. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day; 
you will get catalogue and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23rd Street, New York. 








“A cent spent in 
answering an adver-\ 
tisement is Jrequently | 
an investment leading | 
to great benefit.” 


“It Cannot 
Break 
At The 
Waist.” 





Corset 


Disconnected in front at Waist Line 
and with Hip Lacing. 
which combined make it fit any figure perfectly 
with entire comfort and render the usual breaking 
at the waist line and hip impossible. 
There is nothing in corsetdom 
to compare with it.... 
Ask your dealer for a CRESCO, or we will send 
a long, short or medium waist as desired in white 
or drab, on receipt of price, $1, postpaid. 


Michigan Corset Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 


SALES AGENTS: J. H. Hamilton & Cé., 276 
Church 8t., New York. Ben. J. Schmidt & Co., 
126 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal, 














Better than Rubber 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


The New Success—A Perfect Dress Shield 


OMO 


DRESS SHIELDS 


These are the only 
Dress Shields 
made without 
Rubber 7 Gutta- 
percha that are 
absolutely odor- 
less, and entire- 
ly impervious to 
perspiration. 
They are light- 

er by half than 

any other shields. 

hey do not de- 
teriorate by age, 
and will outwear 
rubber or stock- 
inet shields; therefore are the most economical. 

Lighter by half than others. For sale by all first- 

class dealers, or send ‘25 cents for Sample pair to 


OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 394 Canal Street, New York 


impervious 
to 
Perspiration 
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By Sarah Tyson Rorer 


IN THE MARKETS THIS MONTH 


HE list of fish this month is much 

longer than last, although many 
that were then seasonable will 
remain with us during the early 
summer: codfish, halibut, haddock, 
chicken halibut, striped bass, tomcods, 
Columbia River and Nova Scotia salmon, 
lobsters, crabs, fresh mackerel, white 
perch, flounders, an occasional pompano, 
and sheepshead. Red snappers from the 
Southern waters are not good after the 
middle of the month. 

Shad are increasing and getting into 
better condition. There are also whitefish, 
pickerel, wall-eyed pike, green turtle, 
prawns and crawfish from the South. 

The season for brook trout opens on the 
first of April. 

Scallops go out with the middle of the 
month, oysters are beginning to be poor, 
clams and mussels are in good condition. 

Cod tongues and sounds are to be had 
also, and what we call whitebait, which, 
according to my: way of —— are the 
fry of the herrings and kindred fish along 
the Eastern coasts. 

On the California and Southern coasts 
carp, skate, flounder, écrevisse, sturgeon 
and salmon are in season. 


. 
THE MEAT AND GAME TO BE HAD 


EEF and mutton are both in season, 
though not so good as during the 
colder months. 

Veal and lamb are in season, and better 
now than two months later. 

Spring chickens, ducklings and green 
geese are coming, and are in good condi- 
tion, though a Tittle higher priced this 
month than they will be next. 

Squabs are quite plentiful and much 
cheaper in price than last month. 

Capons are good up to the middle of 
the month, after which time they disappear 
for the season. 

In the Northern markets, Massachusetts 
and Maine, plover, snipe, sandpiper and 
rail are in season during the month also 
wild pigeons, gulls and terns. 


od 
THE VEGETABLES AND FRUITS OF APRIL 


TH asparagus in the market is from the 

far South, and, though it looks large 
and fine, it lacks the flavor of that which 
comes later in the season. The first 
comes from Charleston, and by following 
the coast to New England, we have aspara- 
gus from April until August, the best quality 
coming from Norfolk, Virginia. 

French artichokes are displayed in most 
of the Atlantic markets south of Boston, 
as well as in New Orleans, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, where they are plentiful 
and cheap. Most of these artichokes are 
grown around New Orleans. Many, how- 
ever, in the New York markets, are im- 
ported from France. 

The markets are quite full of all the 
Southern vegetables, such as new beets, 
cabbage, string beans, lettuce, new carrots, 
cucumbers and cauliflower. The latter, 
however, is from hothouses near New 
York, consequently is very high in price. 

Celery is small and about leaving the 
market. 

Chives, leeks, spinach, kale, cress and 
dandelions are fresh in all the Eastern 
markets. 

Chicory and endive are about over. 

Letuuce is coming from the South and a 
little from the hothouses of Providence 
and Long Island. 

Hothouse mushrooms are for sale in all 
the larger cities. Outdoor mushrooms, in 
Southern California and New Orleans, are 
in abundance. 

The irregularity of communication be- 
tween Cuba and New York has robbed the 
markets of, the usual okra, new onions and 
long sweet peppers. 

Radishes are in good condition. 

Rhubarb is exposed for sale in all the 
markets, and we have lingering still a few 
Brussels sprouts. 

In the Southern markets turnip sprouts 
are sold for salads, and are in good con- 
dition at very reasonable prices. 

The cold-storage houses and our rapid 
transportation give about the same fruit 
in the New York market as in Southern 
California. There is very little native fruit 
in New York, Philadeiphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 

Old apples -and winter pears, oranges, 
grape fruit and shaddocks are in good 
condition. 

California fruits, such as cherries, pears 
and apricots, are exposed for sale, but 
command very high prices in Eastern 
markets. 

Lemons are cheap and in good condition 
for preserving for summer use. April is 
the month for purchasing oranges and 
lemons for marmalade. 





BUYING THINGS IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


HE mistress of the ordinary-sized 

house, being also her own man- 

ager and housekeeper, will find 

it more economical to buy 
things in large quantities. In large estab- 
lishments, however, where such things are 
not carefully looked after, the large quan- 
tity is an extravagance. If the mistress 
has a practical knowledge of the uses of 
materials she can then calculate how long 
the articles should last. Soap should be 
bought in large quaniities. When it is sent 
from the factory it is in a green condition, 
ee soft, and is much more easily 
wasted ; double the quantity will rub off, 
and one pound will be consumed in doing 
the work of half 4 pound of cured soap. 
But if the housewife cannot measure cor- 
rectly the amount of work that should be 
done by a pound of old soap it is more 
economical to buy it in small quantities, 
and use it green. 

As soon as a box of soap is purchased 
each cake should be taken out, and the 
whole piled, block fashion, on the upper 
shelf in the storeroom, or in a dry closet ; 
this will allow the air to circulate around 
each cake of soap. The water will evap- 
orate and the soap become more valuable. 


= 
SUGAR, COFFEE AND SPICES 


SUGAR sells at such a very close margin 
of profit that it does not pay to buy it 
by the barrel, unless one is far out in the 
country, where the going to and from the 
market requires an expenditure of time; 
and, as time is money, it certainly will then 
pay to purchase in large quantities. As 
flour improves with age it should always 
be purchased by the barrel. There is no 
exception to this rule, unless it*is where 
the money carinot be commanded to buy 
the quantity. Perishable articles may be 
purchased in large cities twice a week, but 
all dry groceries, such as tea, gelatin, 
spices, sauces, should be purchased in the 
fall in sufficient quantities to last during 
the winter. Coffee is an exception to the 
rule, unless one buys it green in ‘‘ the mat’’ 
and roasts it once a wee This, of course, 
is the better and more systematic way of 
doing, but with our modern methods of 
living we are apt to buy things prepared to 
our hand, frequently buying coffee already 
ground, which, by-the-way, is a great mis- 
take, unless it is kept closely covered in a 
glass jar. The weight of the coffee may 
not decrease, but the strength will evap- 
orate, and it will require double the amount 
of coffee to give the same strength to the 
infusion. When coffee is purchased in 
‘the mat’’ the longer it is kept the better 
and more valuable it becomes. 

Where quantities are purchased a store- 
room, of course, is necessary. The store- 
room should be in a portion of the house 
moderately warm, both in winter and 
summer. It should not be on the north 
side, where articles will be liable to freeze, 
because in this same pantry will, of neces- 
sity, be kept the canned goods and jellies. 

ea, if purchased in a paper, should be 
put into glass jars and tightly covered for 
keeping. Ten pounds of tea can be pur- 
chased at a single time, and in this way 
will not deteriorate, even when kept two 
or three years. 


td 


WHEN THE FAMILY IS SMALL 


[N SMALL families of two or three people, 

where one servant is kept, or where the 
mistress takes charge of her own house- 
hold, quantities may be put in for the 
entire year with a saving of many dollars. 
Canned goods, especially vegetables, if 
purchased by the case—but I doubt if this 
is economy—should be used the same year 
in which they are purchased. They are 
apt to deteriorate and become soft if kept 
too long. 

Fruits put up in glass will keep perfectly 
well from one year to another, especially 
if they are home-made, as they should be. 
Nuts of all kinds should be purchased in 
small quantities, also candied fruits, dates 
and figs. Figs, being cheap, and one of 
the most wholesome of all the winter 
fruits, should be purchased in small bags 
or boxes, but only in such quantities as 
may be consumed during the winter. 

Olive oil, if purchased by the case, 
should be kept in the darkest corner of the 
closet, and the wrappings left on the bottles, 
as darkness is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the oil. If purchased in tin cans 
it may stand on the shelf, as the tin will 
protect it from the light. 

Cornmeal, hominy, corn flour, farina 
and oatmeal may be purchased each 
month. The cornmeal of to-day keeps 
much better than that of our mothers’ time. 
Meal of all kinds must be kept in a cool, 
dry place, if not it will certainly become 
musty and unfit for use. 


WHEN THE MARKETING COMES HOME 


Ss” MOSHE marketing should be removed 
yeh from the basket just as soon as 
bs Cae it comes from the market. The 

@eme butter should be placed in a 
butter-pot and covered, then placed on 
the lower shelf of the refrigerator, or in a 
cool place in the cellar. Meat should 
have the paper quickly removed, and then 
be placed on a granite or stone ware dish 
on the bottom shelf of the refrigerator, or 
in a cool part of the cellar. Sweetbreads, 
kidneys, in fact, all the internal organs of 
animals, spoil quickly and should be par- 
boiled at once, and then put in a cold place 
until wanted. Fruits should be spread out 
carefully in a dry, dark closet. Small 
fruits, such as strawberries, raspberries or 
blackberries, should be kept dry and cold 
in the upper part of the refrigerator, or 
in a cool closet in the cellar. Lettuce, 
spinach, kale, cabbage, in fact, all green 
vegetables, should be thoroughly sprinkled 
and put on the cellar floor. Celery should 
be wrapped in a damp cloth or peeee in 
a jar of cold water. Eggs should be put 
at once into a cold place; they may be 
kept also on the upper shelf of the refrig- 
erator. Lima beans should be spread 
upon a cloth, and then placed on the 
cellar floor; if placed in a bowl or pan 
they will sweat and ferment, and lose their 
sweetness. Green corn should be kept 
unlhusked and spread out singly on the 
cellar floor. Corn loses its sweetness 
within twenty-four hours after having been 
cut; beets the same. String beans may 
be placed in a basket, and on the cellar 
floor or in a damp place. 


ee 
THE RULES OF MEASURING 


YiarILL receipt books, not only my 
Naw own, but also those printed in 
foreign countries, when ordering 
a cupful of any ingredient mean 
a half-pint cup. These modern measuring 
- are usually made from tin, and are 
sold in pairs, one divided into quarters and 
the other into thirds. By the use of these 
two measures, and by carefully studying 
the tables of weights and measures, a 
cook may correctly compound a dish with- 
out the use of scales. For instance, a quart 
of flour weighs a pound. If she wants four 
ounces of flour the half-pint cup holds it 
exactly. A pound of sugar measures a 
pint, so with the pint cup she may get two, 
four, six or eight ounces, as she chooses. 
A pound of solid fat measures. a pint. 
A pint of cornmeal or powdered sugar 
weighs about one ounce less than a 
pound. Flour must be sifted before meas- 
uring; powdered sugar the same. All 
articles should be measured and weighed 
carefully to bring about the desired 
results. A tablespoonful is measured 
rounding, so that the materials are just as 
much above as the bowl is below the 
spoon. In flour this is half an ounce, 
butter an ounce, sugar an ounce. Tea- 
spoonfuls are measured in precisely the 
same manner as tablespoonfuls. If the 
receipt calls for a heaping tablespoonful it 
is really one and a half tablespoonfuls, and 
would be much better measured in that 
way. Baking powder is measured round- 
ing, the same as sugar, salt and spice. In 
almost all receipts these measures are 
used, and must be observed by the experi- 
menter, or the results will be imperfect. 
In measuring pepper, where a quarter of a 
teaspoonful is called for, measure first half 
a teaspoonful, then with a knife divide 
in half. The ordinary saltspoon will hold 
a quarter of a teaspoonful ; a teaspoon will 
hold a quarter of a tablespoonful. 








*¢F 
THE LAW OF WISE EATING 


S IN the daily wear and tear of life 

a great deal of the substance 

of a man’s body is used up, it 

is absolutely necessary that the 
repair to the body be carefully and sys- 
tematically looked after. Then, too, man 
must create heat and force, according 
to the climate in which he lives and 
the occupation he follows. A wise com- 
bination of food is, therefore, necessary 
to keep the body in working order. In 
cold weather we need a larger amount 
of carbonaceous foods—fats, sugars and 
starches—than we do in summer. In the 
hot climates and during the hot months 
fruit and green vegetables, containing the 
salts necessary to keep the blood in good 
condition, should be used freely. Accord- 
ing to our method of living in this country 
we should take about two parts of repair 
food, such as meat, eggs, milk, cheese, or, in 
the vegetable kingdom, the old peas, beans 
and lentils, to three parts of carbonaceous 
food, such as white bread, potatoes, rice, 
butter, cream and fats of all kinds. Then 
we must have a certain amount of bulky or 
watery vegetables, such as lettuce, spinach, 
cabbage, onions, and also the fruits. In 
making out a daily ration we should have 
at the beginning of the meal some light 
dish that may be taken slowly, to prepare 
the stomach for the food that is to follow, 
then a meat or its equivalent. With beef 
we should serve potatoes; with mutton, 
rice. With chickens, either rice or potatoes. 
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Compared With the 


Food Value of a 





The more you eat of it, 
the more you think of it, 
and the more you think 
of it, the more you will 
eat of it. Try it and see. 


An Ideal Breakfast Dish 
At all Grocers in 2-lb. packages 
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Mrs. Rorer 


€ 

é “the most famous 

‘ cookin America’ 

¢ recommends and 

€ uses Cleveland's 
Baking Powder 

2 exclusively. 


“IT am convinced Cleveland’s is 
the purest baking powder made, and 
I have adopted it exclusively in my 
cooking schools and for daily house- 
hold use.”’ 


rah. MGsee 


Principal Philadelphia Cooking School 
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Cream of Wheat 


It is not only one of the most delicate and deli- 
cious breakfast dishes, but being composed almost 
entirely of pure gluten, is especially recommended 


FOR PERSONS OF WEAK DIGESTION 


The North Dakota Milling Co., Sole Manuf'rs 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


CUSHMAN BROS. CO.,78 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK, AGENTS 


Sample and booklet free if you mention this magazine, 

[ew ATRIA TOA PAT PATAS AALS: 

@ The Lightning freezer Gee 
a makes the best Ice géeeumm > 

x Cream witho 

oq tiring the 

turner. 
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Third Lesson—The Cooking of Meat 


4 fowl is quite uniform, but the 
Mg, proportion of fat and albuminoids 
P shows the widest diversity. Beef 
contains more nourishment than mutton ; 
the latter, however, is more easily digested. 
The more albumin flesh contains the more 
tender it is. Lamb, veal and spring chick- 
ens are more tender than the full-grown of 
the same species. But as albumin is more 
difficult of digestion when over-cooked, 
these immature meats must all be well 
cooked to be eatable, as they require five 
hours for perfect digestion. Lamb and 
chicken require less time than veal. 

The internal organs of animals, as liver, 

tripe, sweetbreads, heart and kidneys, are 
also used as food. Sweetbreads and tripe, 
being a part of the digestive viscera, are 
the most easily digested of all animal 
foods, requiring but one hour. If kidneys 
are used they should be taken from the 
oung animals. This is true, also, of the 
iver. Calf’s and lamb’s livers may be 
perfectly wholesome food, but livers of the 
older animals should be avoided. The 
heads and feet of animals are also used for 
various dishes, as calf’s-head soup, deviled 
calf’s head, calf’s-foot jelly, and the old- 
fashioned Scotch haggis, which is made 
from the sheep’s head and pluck. 

Beef should be fine-grained, of a clear 
red color, with firm, yellow-white fat. 
Select for broiling, a sirloin, porterhouse or 
rump steak; for roasting or baking, the 
standing ribs, the chuck ribs or the pin- 
bone; for stewing, the tougher or so- 
called inferior pieces, such as the shoulder, 
round, flank or neck pieces; for Ham- 
burg steaks, the top part of the sirloin; 
for corning, the plate and brisket ; for corn- 
ing and drying, the round. The skirt or 
flank steak is the best piece for rolling. 

Roasting is the. best way of cooking a 
joint, but a lack of conveniences in our 
modern kitchens necessitates the substitu- 
tion of an easier method, so baking is 
universally resorted to. 


BAKED RIBS OF BEEF 


LACE the joint, neatly trimmed, 

with the ribs down, in the bottom 

of the baking-pan; dust the fat 

lightly with pepper; add a tea- 
spoonful of salt to half a pint of hot water ; 
pour this over the bottom of the pan. 
Place the whole in a very hot oven. In ten 
minutes begin to baste with the dripping 
from the pan. When the meat is sufh- 
ciently crusted to retain the juices, cool 
down the oven and bake in a more mod- 
erate heat fifteen minutes to each pound, 
The smaller the roast the shorter the pro- 
portion of time. When the meat is done, 
dish. Pour from the pan all but two table- 
spoonfuls of the fat ; to this add two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; mix and add one pint 
of stock or water. Stir until boiling ; add a 
teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, and strain through a fine 
sieve. The surface of the sauce should be 
free from floating grease. 


BROILING OR PANNING STEAK 


ELECT a steak at least one inch, 

or better, an inch and a half, in 

thickness. Heat a wire broiler, 

rub the wires quickly with a piece 
of suet, place the steak between them, and 
then over a clear, bright fire. As soon as 
seared on one side turn and sear on the 
other. Turn again and again. Now rest 
it on your broiler stand, and broil slowly 
for ten minutes if one inch thick, twelve 
minutes if one and a half, turning every 
half minute. Place to heat your serving- 
dish, and stand on the back of the stove a 
good-sized pie-dish, containing a table- 
spoonful of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and a dash of pepper. When the 
steak is done transfer it to the pie-dish and 
baste it well with the seasoning; then dish 
it on the serving-plate, pour over the 
remaining butter, garnish with lemon and 
parsley and serve at once. Where soft 
coal is used it is well nigh impossible to 
broil nicely. The next best method is 
panning. Prepare the steak as for broiling. 
Put over the fire a large sheet-iron pan ; 
when the pan is very hot throw in the 
steak, and with a long fork keep turning 
constantly every twenty seconds until you 
have cooked the steak the same length of 
time as vou would if broiling. The pan 
must be kept hot or the fat will melt ; the 
steak then will really be fried, which will 
estroy its flavor and render it indigest; 
ible. Season and dish in the same way as 
broiled steak. Chops are broiled in the 
same way. 








Epiror’s Note—The two “ Cooking Lessons” 
thus far given in the JouRNAL have been 
e: The Making of Soups”’ February issue 
“Fish of All Kinds”. . March 


_ 
One lesson will be given in each issue. 
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THE STEWING OF BEEF 


TEWING is the most economical 

method of cooking meats; the 

loss in weight is less, and one may 

use the so-called inferior pieces. 
When one considers that a bullock weigh- 
ing eight hundred pounds contains only 
about one hundred and twenty pounds of 
what are called choice pieces, and from 
eight to ten pounds of tenderloin, we can 
readily understand that there must be a 
large proportion of these ‘‘ inferior pieces.”’ 
Select for your stew any of the cheaper 
pieces of beef. Cut into squares of one 
inch. Dust thickly with flour. To each 
pound of meat allow one ounce of suet; 
pull this apart, throw it into the saucepan, 
stir until thoroughly rendered. Remove 
the crackling, or the flavor of the stew will 
be spoiled. Throw the meat into the hot 
suet, shake over the fire until each piece is 
browned. Draw them to the side of the 
pan, add a tablespoonful of flour, mix and 
add half a pint of stock or water. Stir 
until boiling. Add a slice of onion, a bay 
leaf, a sprig of celery, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and a dash of pepper. Cover the 
saucepan and cook slowly for one hour. 
Then put one cup of flour into a bowl, add 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and a 
level teaspoonful of baking powder; mix 
thoroughly, and add gradually half a cup 
of milk, just enough to moisten. Mix and 
drop by teaspoonfuls over the top of the 
stew. Cover the saucepan, and cook for 
ten minutes without lifting the cover. Dish 
these dumplings around the edge of the 
dish, pour the stew in the centre, sprinkle 
over a little chopped parsley and serve. 
This receipt is intended for one pound; 
multiply all the ingredients by the number 
of pounds of meat used with the exception 
of the dumplings. For four pounds of 
meat one would not require more than a 
pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and salt and pepper in proportion. 


MUTTON AND LAMB 


(ZZ HE flesh of mutton should be a 
Sieg bright red color, the fat firm and 
ye White. Select for boiling, a leg or 
noes shoulder ; for roasting or baking, 
a loin or saddle; for broiling, the rack cut 
into French chops ; loin chops may also be 
used ; for stewing, the neck or upper part 
of the rack, and tor broth or soup, the neck 
and feet, or head. To boil a leg of mutton 
wipe it carefully with a damp cloth. Dust 
a pose of cheesecloth thickiy with flour, 
roll the leg in it, tie, place it in a kettle of 
boiling water and boil rapidly for five 
minutes. Then push the kettle on the 
back part of the stove, where the water 
will be kept at a temperature of 200° 
Fahrenheit, cooking twenty minutes to each 
pound. When done remove the cloth, 
dish the mutton, and serve with it caper 
sauce. Lamb, like mutton, should be a 
bright red color, with white fat; it is best 
when two months old. While mutton is 
much better if hung, lamb should be used 
within three days after killing. The better 
way of cooking is to roast or bake it, and 
the forequarter is the choice portion. 
Wipe it with a damp towel, place it in a 
haking-pan, dust it lightly with pepper. 
Put a cup of water, with a teaspoonful of 
salt dissolved, in the bottom of the pan, and 
place the whole in a very quick oven. In 
a few moments the water will have evap- 
orated and the bottom of the pan will be 
covered with dripping. Baste with this 
every ten minutes, baking fifteen minutes 
to each pound, keeping the oven medium 
hot from beginning to end. Serve with it 
mint sauce. 


BREADED VEAL CUTLETS 


HE flesh of veal should be firm 

with a pinkish tinge, and the 

bones well formed and _hard. 

Young veal is not only unwhole- 
some. but dangerous. For cutlets use a 
full slice one inch thick from the leg ; trim 
off the skin and cut the meat into squares 
of about two inches. The formation of 
this portion of the leg is such that it is 
quite impossible to make the pieces uni- 
form. Where two small pieces come ina 
cut fasten them together with a small 
wooden skewer, leaving sufficient of the 
skewer in sight to enable one to easily 
remove it before serving. Dust these 
lightly with pepper, dip them in beaten 
egg and then in breadcrumbs; sprinkle 
lightly with salt, and have ready a pan of 
hot fat. Put a few at a time of these 
squares into your frying-basket, sink them 
in the hot fat, and fry slowly for at least 
five minutes. Drain them on soft. paper, 
dish on a hot platter, and serve them with 
tomato sauce. The cutlet may also be 
fried whole. Dust in flour, and fry in a 
small quantity of hot fat. Serve on a hot 
platter garnished with parsley. 
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HAM BAKED IN CIDER 


nig ECURE a small lean ham. Wash 
fee thoroughly and soak over night. 
Next morning wipe perfectly 
dry, and sprinkle over the flesh 
side a tablespoonful of chopped onion, a 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, the same 
of allspice, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
mace, the same of ground cloves. Make 
a paste of flour and water, roll it out, 
cover it over the flesh side of the ham, 
packing it down close to the skin. Put 
the ham, skin side down, in a baking-pan ; 
pour into the pan two quarts of cider, to 
which you have added half a teaspoonful 
of white pepper and half a teaspoonful of 
aprika. Cover with another pan, and 
ake in a moderate oven two hours, bast- 
ing every twenty minutes. At the end of 
this time remove the upper pan, and allow 
the ham to cook two hours longer. When 
ready to dish remove carefully the paste, 
then the skin. Trim the bone neatly, 
brush the skin side with beaten egg, dust 
it thickly with breadcrumbs and chopped 
parsley, and put it in a quick oven to brown. 
Skim off the fat from the cider, boil it 
down until you have one pint, which you 
may turn into the sauce-bowl. When the 
ham is broWned take from the oven, 
garnish the bone with a quill of paper, 
and serve it in a bed of cress. Slices of 
red-skinned apples may be placed here 
and there in the cress, as a decoration. 


SAUCES FOR COOKED MEATS 


O MAKE tomato sauce put a table- 
spoonful of butter and one of 
flour in a saucepan; mix until 
=} smooth ; add halfa pint of strained 
tomato, a bay leaf, a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of celery seed. Stir constantly until 
boiling ; add half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of paprika ; strain 
and use. 

Mushroom sauce is made by placing 
one tablespoonful of butter in a sauce- 
pan, browning slightly; then add one 
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tablespoonful of flour, a teaspoonful of | 


chopped onion, a bay leaf, and half a pint 
of stock. Stir constantly until boiling ; 
cover and stand over hot water for ten 
minutes ; strain; add half a can of mush- 
rooms, half a teaspoonful of kitchen 
buuquet, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
saltspoonful of pepper. Cover and stand 


again for ten minutes over hot water and | 


it will be ready to serve. 

To make caper sauce, which is usually 
served with boiled mutton, put two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and two of flour ina 
saucepan; mix until smooth; add one 
»int of the water in which the mutton was 
boiled : stir constantly until boiling ; add a 
teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of 
capers, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pep- 
per and about ten drops of onion juice. 

Mint sauce is made by taking the leaves 
from six stalks of mint, and washing, 
drying and chopping them very fine. Put 
them into a bowl; add two teaspoonfuls of 
granulated sugar, rub well; add then four 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Stir until the 
sugar is dissolved and serve. 


BRAISED CALF’S HEART 


ASH well in cold water two calves’ 
hearts, being careful to remove 
the clot of blood from the tip. 
1 With a sharp knife cut out the 
muscular tubes from the upper portion. 





Pour into each heart two tablespoonfuls of | 


vinegar and stand them aside over night. 
Next morning put two cups of bread- 


crumbs into a bowl; add a tablespoonful | 


of chopped parsley, a teaspoonful of salt, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, two 
tablespoonfuls of finely-chopped celery, 
or a quarter of a teaspoonful of celery 
seed. Pour over two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter; mix. Rinse the hearts in 
cold water, wipe them dry and put in 
the stuffing. With a single stitch fasten 
together the tops; stand them tip down in 
asmall saucepan. Add a bay leaf, a slice 
of onion, and partly cover with boiling 
water. 
them to simmer gently for one hour. 
Then place the hearts in a baking-pan and 
baste them with melted butter. Strain into 
the pan the water in which they were 
cooked, and bake them in the oven one 
hour longer. When done dish in the 
centre of the platter, having the tips to the 
ends, and garnish the dish with a macé- 
doine. Make a brown sauce, using the 
liquor in which the hearts were cooked. 


BAKED CALF’S LIVER 


AREFULLY prepare a calf’s liver, 
) and lard it thickly over the top, 

with the lardoons sufficiently 

large to fill a good-sized larding 
needle. - Into the bottom of the baking- 
pan put asmall onion sliced, a carrot 
sliced, a stick of celery cut into pieces, 
two bay leaves, a sprig of parsley, four 
cloves and a teaspoonful of pepper 
corns. If without the latter, use the 
ordinary. ground pepper, but only one- 
quarter the quantity. Place liver on top of 
these; add one quart of boiling water, in 
which you have dissolved a_ teaspoonful 
of salt. 
the same size; bake ina quick oven one 


hour, basting every fifteen minutes. Re- | 
bake thirty | 


move the upper pan and 
minutes longer. Serve with a_ brown 
sauce made from the liquor in the pan. 





Cover the saucepan and _ allow | 





Cover the pan with another of | 


| 
| 
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Capacity 4400 Barrels of Flour Daily 
Established 21 yrs. $600,000 Capital 


$1000.00 
In Cash Prizes 


1 of $100, 2 of $50 
4 of $25, 140 of $5 each 


Paid to any one sending us the largest list con- 
taining the largest number of words made from 
the letters contained in the words “ Diamond 
Medal Flour.’’ The conditions governing this 
contest, with full particulars, will be mailed free 
to any one sending us on a postal card their 
name and address, and the name and address 
of their grocer. Contest closes June 30, 1897. 
Lists received first gain prizes in case of ties. 


Diamond Medal 


FLOUR 


is the finest flour made 
from the best hard 
wheat; grown in the 
most famous wheat 
section of the world; 
milled with the best 
milling skill in 
Minneapolis, the 
granary of the 
world, as Egypt 
was 5000 years 
ago. It costs no 
more than flour 
that has not its 
supreme quality. 
Economical house- 
keepers know that the 
best flour makes, not 
only the best bread, but 
20 loaves more per bar- 
rel than will inferior 
flour. It pays to warm 


and dry your flour be- 
fore using. 
ASK YOUR GROCER 
FOR IT; if he does 
not keep it, and will 
not order it for you, 
send us the dealer’s name, and your full 
name and address on a postal card, ae 
how large a quantity you want to buy, 
and we will tell you where to get it, cr 
have it delivered to you at the regular 
market price. Packed in barrels, and 96- 
pound, 49-pound and 24 %-pound cotton bags. 
Where we cannot refer you to a dealer who can 
fill your order free of express charge, we will 
deliver a 25-pound sack of Diamond Medal Flour 
at the market price and 25c. for expressage, in 
all States East of the west line of Minnesota, and 
North of Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR MBG. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


KNOX’S 


Sparkling Gelatine 


BY MAIL 


To every reader of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal who cannot buy it of her grocer 


The manufacturers of KNOX’S SPARKLING 
GELATINE will send you, postage paid, a pack- 
age of Gelatine for 15c. (2 for 25c.), the regu- 
lar price at the grocer’s. We want you to buy 
it of your grocer. Ask him for it, but if he 
does not keep KNOX'S 
GELATINE do not ac- 
cept a substitute, but 
send direct to us. We 
would like to have your 
grocer’s name, too. 

KNOX’S GELATINE is 
the only pure and guar- 
anteed gelatine. It is 
granulated, measures 
easily, dissolves quick- 
ly. Your money back 
by first mail if you are 
not entirely satisfied. 

Send two-cent stamp for booklet, ‘ Dainty Des- 
serts for Dainty People.” It will come free if you 
order the Gelatine; so will a sample of Acidulated 
Gelatine, which requires only water, extract and 
sugar, and the jelly is made. 


Highest Award at World’s Fair 


KNOX’S GELATINE is endorsed by 
every leading teacher of cooking 


Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 


New Preserving Jar 


Fruit or vegetables cannot spoil in this jar. 
No screwing down, closes automatically. 
Opens instantly without manual exertion. 


Has been called the 


EASY JAR 


If you do your own preserving you cannot do 
without it. 

Send for booklet, telling all about it. Will be 
sent for the asking. 


Vacuum Can and Jar Co., 91 Hudson St., New York 


A PERFECT LAMP WICK 


No Smoke No Smell No Trimming 


“ Marshall Process” wicks are self-trimming, do not 
clog or get bard, give a white, odorless light, never 
creep, are non-conductors of heat, and last longer than 
other wicks. Sold by dealers. end us 15 cents and 
we will mail you three flat wicks, any size, or 25 cents 
for three round or central draft ; 20 cents for oil heater 
wicks. Wicks for every style burner. For oil stoves 
* Marshall Wicks” are worth their weight in gold. 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 
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terest, if not of alarm, to 
read the announcement recently made 
that the sale of tonics and medicinal 
stimulants had increased to a very large 
extent during the last ten years, the ten 
years which have seen women and girls 
firmly ensconced in every branch -of busi- 
ness and professional life. A prominent 
physician gives it as his opinion that the 
connection between these two facts of in- 
crease are interdependent and not acci- 
dental, and that the use of these tonics is 
confined almost exclusively to business 
women, who either replace their usual and 
necessary midday meal with a bit of con- 
fectionery, a cake and glass of soda 
water, or else ignore it altogether, becom- 
ing enthusiastic exploiters of the two-meal- 
a-day theory, both plans necessitating the 
ultimate need of a tonic stimulant. 

Either plan is to be condemned. It is 
important that women, and especially busi- 
ness women, shall recognize the fact that a 
nutritious midday meal is a necessity of 
physical well-being. The system requires 
food after a five or six hours’ fast, and, 
although it may become habituated to 
doing without food, it, sooner or later, will 
take its revenge in the form of illness or 
breakdown. ‘The working-girl’s luncheon 
must, then, be recognized as an absolute 
necessity ; it need not be expensive nor 
elaborate, but it must be nutritious, and it 
must be partaken of with daily regularity. 


7 
CARRYING THE COLD LUNCH 


“Tene might seem to be but little neces- 
sity for carrying a cold lunch from 
home, when good appetizing food, taste- 
fully served, may be secured at such small 
cost. In all of our large cities special pro- 
vision has been made for the business 
woman. Lunch-rooms are provided where 
they will not be crowded out by business 
men, and by those who can afford to pay 
higher prices, but where, at very slight ex- 
ense, they may show their ticket of mem- 
Sovetie and have the privilege of eating 
leisurely a well-served luncheon and resting 
and reading during the noon hour. Too 
much cannot be said in favor of these well- 
conducted lunch-rooms, many of which 
are in a measure supported by large-hearted 
women, who make possible many little 
relishes and delicacies that could not be 
served if the small price demanded for 
the lunch and the accommodation of the 
well-appointed lunch-room were the only 
source of income. The woman who boards 
can appreciate these lunch accommodations 
to the fullest extent, but for those who live 
at home it is often necessary from point of 
economy to carry a cold lunch, and happy 
is the girl who has a watchful mother at 
the head of home affairs, willing and 
anxious to cater to the wants of her 
daughter. 


: 
NECESSITY FOR DAINTINESS 


HE putting up the cold lunch is no easy 
matter, as many mothers realize when 
they find the question before them, but the 
wise mother is ever on the alert, and many 
savory compounds, in the way of potted 
meats, etc., are prepared, in connection 
with the home cookery, that are quickly 
sliced and invitingly arranged in the lunch- 
basket, and help to form a plentiful, nour- 
ishing lunch. The first consideration in 
preparing these lunches should be health- 
fulness, yet daintiness is of equal import- 
ance. It is an easy matter to make the 
home luncheon attractive, even when 
served cold ; the white table linen and at- 
tractive table appointments seem to impart 
a certain ‘‘relish’’ to the food. But how 
different are the surroundings in the 
usually utiattractive lunch-room of the 
store or office. After the lunch-basket 
has stood for several hours it is apt to 
rove anything but appetizing, especially 
if its contents have been hurriedly packed 
with the regulation cake, pie and pickles, 
and thick, crumbly slices of bread, dotted 
with lumps of butter and chunks of meat, 
thrown promiscuously together. 
Consequently, one of the first requisites 
for a dainty lunch should be a lunch box 
or basket that can be readily scalded and 
kept sweet and clean, and waxed paper 
and Japanese napkins, or a quantity of 
linen napkins, to separate the articles of 
food. Waxed paper is especially import- 
ant, as pickles, sandwiches, cake, or any- 
thing that is wrapped in it may be kept 
fresh without destroying the flavor of the 
other. A corner in the dresser drawer 
well stocked with these papers, with the 
doilies, etc., and the small glasses, with 
tight-fitting lids, should be a part of the 
regular kitchen furnishing in every home 
— cold lunches are to be put up each 
ay. 
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THE DELECTABLE SANDWICH 


SANDWICHES seem to be the regulation 
lunch. But there is a great differ- 
ence in sandwiches. The thickly-cut and 
thickly-buttered slices of bread, with large, 
stringy pieces of ham, is a very different 
affair from the properly-prepared ham 
sandwich. In preparing any sort of meat 
sandwich, chop the meat fine, and mix 
with i something in the way of stock or 
gravy to keep it moist, adding some appro- 
priate seasoning. For a ham sandwich, 
mix a very little mustard and butter with 
the finely-chopped particles of lean ham ; 
for a veal sandwich, a little finely-chopped 
celery, with a very small quantity of cold 
veal gravy to hold the particles together. 
Sandwiches made from lean roast pork 
will be improved with a seasoning of sage, 
while the cold lamb will seem incomplete 
unless there is a little parsley mixed through 
the particles of meat. And so on indefi- 
nitely should the sandwiches be varied, each 
sort being made distinctive and appetizing 
because of its appropriate seasoning. The 
bread should be prepared most carefully. 
The slices should be evenly buttered be- 
fore cutting from the loaf. It will be best 
to slightly warm the butter for this pur- 
pose. Do not melt it, for that will give it 
an unpleasant taste ; simply warm it enough 
to allow smooth, even spreading. With 
a very sharp knife cut the bread just as 
thin as possible to be firm and hold to- 
gether. Then with a firm, even spreading 


_of the prepared filling, lay the sandwiches 


together and wrap in waxed paper. Waxed 
paper should also be wrapped about the 
pickles, though these should not be an 
every-day event, the various biscuits, the 
chipped beef, etc. A mixture of celery 
salt, common salt, and pepper in a glass 
shaker should find a Bs in the lunch- 
basket. Celery always makes a pleasant 
addition to the cold lunch; pick out the 
firm, smooth stalks, sprinkle them with 
water, dust a little salt over them and 
wrap in the paper. They will be found 
crisp and delicious, and prove an excellent 
nervine. 
+ 


TO TEMPT THE APPETITE 


N PUTTING up the jelly, the preserves, etc., 
for dessert, do not spread between 
slices of bread. Nothing more quickly 
takes the appetite away than sticky, jelly- 
soaked slices of bread. Have a collection 
of jelly glasses of various sizes, with tight- 
fitting lids, in readiness, and each day tr 
to find some inviting change in their fill 
ing. Marmalades, jellies of various sorts 
and preserves may be varied with honey, 
stewed prunes, stewed figs, etc. Various 
ouddings, to be eaten cold, may be poured 
into the glasses while still warm. They 
will be firm and solid when ready for eat- 
ing. Cup custards may also vary these 
desserts, with the small uncut pies, the 
“turn-overs,’’ ‘‘pop-overs,’’ and all the 
other dainties which the housewife so 
quickly adds to her baking-day list, when 
she realizes that a lunch-basket must be 
filled each day. At the time of the weekly 
bread-baking several extras may be easily 
prepared with but little trouble. When 
the sponge is ready for the first kneading 
in the morning set aside a quantity fora 
‘‘meat loaf.’”’ This should be prepared by 
mixing in with the sponge a pound or two 
(according to the size of the loaf) of lean 
beef that has been finely chopped in a 
meat-cutter. Then mix in the required 
flour, and knead until the tiny particles of 
lean beef are thoroughly mixed through 
the loaf, and bake in the usual manner. 
The meat will not be noticeable when the 
bread is baked, but it will give a delicious 
flavor, and be very nutritious. A loaf of 
**Dutch cake’’ may also be made by mix- 
ing with a pint of bread sponge, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, half a cup of sweet milk, and 
enough raisins, currants and citron to give 
the loaf a ‘‘ fruity ’’ flavor. 

To these suggestions for baking-day 
receipts, and luncheon appetizers, new 
dishes and easy preparations may be added 
indefinitely by the practical mother who is 
really interested in the subject. Only 
those who have experienced it can realize 
the annoyances and perplexities connected 
with the filling of that yawning lunch- 
basket each morning by persons who have 
neither knowledge nor experience to guide 
them. But the novice will soon find her- 
self an experienced caterer, in a small way, 
when study and experimenting so quickly 
simplify the subject of nutritious variety. 
And, after all, it is simply the daily sur- 
prise in the matter of variety that makes 
the luncheon hour a delight, instead of 
merely a necessary part of the daily routine. 
Therefore, let those who have the baskets 
to fill consider how much of health, good or 
bad, is traceable to their contents. 
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Durkee's Salad Dressing 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD FOR PURITY FOR 29 YEARS. E.R. DURKEE & CO. WERE AWARDED 
THE WORLD'S FAIR MEDAL FOR SUPERIORITY TO ALL OTHERS FOR ALL THEIR CONDIMENTS 











An unequaled mayonnaise for salads, cold meat, 
raw tomatoes, pickled salmon, etc. Always alike. 


Costing 2 c per plate 
only * of Salad 


PREPARED WITH EXTREME CARE FROM THE 
FRESHEST, PUREST 
AND CHOICEST CONDIMENTS 


Warranted to Keep Good for Years 


For sale by all dealers in fine groceries. If your 
grocer does not keep it don’t let him sell you any 
other for his own profit; insist on his getting you 
the genuine. This, like all other good things, has 
imitators, always cheaper. 


Large Size, 50 cents; Small Size, 25 cents 


enough to dress salad for four 
SAMPLE, persons, mailed for 10 cents 
Booklet, “ Salads; How to 


Mahe and Dress them we, TE. R. DURKEE & CO., 145 Water St., New York 


$1000.00 in 147 Cash Prizes 


a 1 of $100.00, 2 of $50. 
E—= _ 4 of $25.00, 140 of $5.00 each 


will be given July 1 for recipes we accept for our new 
cook book, describing methods of using our Baked 
Pork and Beans alone or in combination. A trade 
mark, cut from label of a can, must accompany each 

recipe. Competition closes May 31. Every one 
answering this advertisement will get the new cook 
book, ‘‘ Bean Cookery,”’ free. 


“Now for a race, the biggest plate of 
salad with Durkee'’s Salad Dressing to the 
winner.”—Dow Quixors, Vol. 5, Chap. 7. 
















Prepared with Tomato Sauce gives piquant 
flavor, aids digestion and makes the triumph of bean cookery. 
Made from choicest meat, mealy beans, fresh ripe tomatoes— 
is a meal in itself. Heated ready to serve in five minutes 
(though palatable hot or cold), makes a favorite dish for an 
emergency, hasty meals, light housekeeping and general table 
use. You can enjoy it insome way every cay, Comes in 
tins, 3 sizes. Sold by leading grocers. If yours does 
not keep it send 6 cents for postage on sample can, or 

Fe at ae” «Manse postal card for free booklet. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 302 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Marry! a feast 
for the gods and prepared 
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Genuine Cottoleneis sold everywhere with trade-marks—‘Cottolene”’ and steer’s head in 4 
cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. Madeonly by THE N. K. FAIRBANK CoMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 











New Orleans, Montreal. 




















“Buy China and Glass Right» Prices e 
HIGGINS & SEITER; = 


FINE CHINA 
RICH CUT GLASS: 


G°oD China and Glass are always to be 

had, but few know just where to buy 
and get the best value for their money. Our 
illustrated catalogue, No. 7G, will be of ser- 
vice to you and is sent free for the asking. 


50-54 West 22d St., New York 





170 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 
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DIRECTIONS: 
at boiling point—draw 3 to 5 minutes. 
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Finest Aroma 
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Use half usual quantity—water 





INDIA AND CEYLON TEAS 


can be obtained from us as Agents of the growers, in 
one-pound lead packets, at 35 cts., 50 cts., 60 cts., and 


$1.00 per pound. 


*TAZA-CQHAR ” (TEAS OF PURITY) 
EAST INDIES TEA CO., 121 Front St., New York 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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Chairs 





for ’97. 


This chair delivered 


free toany R. R. Sta- 
tion east of Rock 
Mountains for $8. 


for lawns, verandas, etc. 
Send stamp for booklet. 


OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
P. O. Box A, 
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Hickory 


like your grandparents used. 
35 new and unique Styles 
Made from White 
Hickory saplings with bark 
on. We make Rockers, 
Settees, Tables and all vari- 
eties of Rustic Furniture 
Will last a lifetime. 


Martinsville, Ind. 
> 9000S 640 0OF 960000 D 600006000000 40000O 








ale 


olor is a Sentiment 


and of no food value. We neither eat 





Franklin Mille 


is, when baked, a beautiful golden brown. 


as containing a larger percentage of the 


supplied. The genuine is made only by the 


Lesko ake skectecteckestectestecte stockeohectectechesloete ste etoete 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. 
See that the Flour Delivered to you Bears our Label 


Sertocdorte fockochoodechochootocfocfocbo cho oheofoolechoohoodeofoole choot 


te i a De i a a i i a i i ae ee se ae 


nor 


Fine Flour o- me 
Entire Wheat 


It is highly recommended and enthusiastically 
endorsed by the medical profession rie lireie. 
v- 

ing element than any other flour manufactured. 
f your grocer does not keep it, send us his 
name with your order—we will see that you are 


Y. 








Don’t Do 


that anybody ever 





, No. 70 
This Style $13.50 20 years in perfecting. 
Delivered. kinds, at all prices, $9.50 up. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Refrigerators we have 


33 Ottawa Street, 





lt 


Don’t buy a refrigerator of 
your local dealer till you find 
out about Leonard’s Clean- 
able Refrigerators—the best 
made, 
You can take them apart 


They 
and 


free 


easily and clean them. 
use just a little ice, 
maintain a dry, pure, cold 
temperature. No mould, no 
must. Write for our 
book. It tells all about the 


been 
All 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
lesions Copyright 1896—Bates-Whitman Co., N. ¥.—193 
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4 with the MUDGE Patent CANNER, 6° 
“ee ul Sterilizes and preserves all fruits of 
4 and v bles with no possibil- 9° 
ss ity of failure. Mrs. RoRER rec- $e 
ote u ommends it heartily and gives 6% 
bd reci for canning everything. s° 
bod e , If your dealer does not keep 3° 
Ke Fr it them, address se 
MA u John L. Gaumer Co.,1101 Race St.,Phila. °° 
% ep Beme Cer Descriptive booklets, mailed free. 9% 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


r. 
“eos 





ODS 





Questions of a general domestic nature will be answered on this page. 


MRS. RORER’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS “~~ 





oie: 


Correspondents 


desirous of being answered by mail should send either self-addressed stamped envelope or 
sufficient stamps to cover postage, to Mrs. S. T. Rorer, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


IMAR—Pickled limes may be cut into quarters and 
served with the meat course. They are especially 
appropriate with game. 


LucILLE—The monogram on a hemstitched sheet 
may be placed within one inch of the hemstitching 
and in the middle of the sheet. 


K.—The dead black finish for wrought-iron work 
may be procured at any decorating store where the 
materials for this work are sold. 


C. D. M.—Where there is no servant the lady of 
the house will answer the door-bell, and show her 
guests to the door as they depart. 


Betsy—Have small asbestos cloth mats under the 
doilies on your polished table before the hot dishes 
are placed. The spots may be removed by rubbing 
with a little turpentine, then polish with a silk cloth. 


RutTH—Hats and bonnets should be removed for all 
social occasions afterdinner. (2) Refreshments for an 
afternoon entertainment where guests are not seated 
should be of a light nature: salads, rolls without 
butter, tea, coffee, chocolate, ices and cake. 


Maup—It is not necessary to remove the doily 
from the plate holding the cup of ice. Simply use the 
side of the plate for the cake. (2) When going down 
a narrow stairway the gentleman will precede the 
lady a single step if she is en traine, otherwise she 
will precede him. 


T. P.—You may exterminate black ants by first 
keeping out of their reach all sweets. Stand your 
cake and sugar boxes in a pan of water, then around 
the shelves put either lavender, ground cloves, or, 
better, camphor. Anything that has a strong odor 
will soon drive them away. 


SuBSCRIBER—The reason why your cake is some- 
times light and at other times heavy is because the 
stove is not always at the same temperature. You 
may cook cake for three-quarters of an hour, but if the 
stove is at a different temperature at each baking 
the cake at one time will be wel! done, and at another 
time not done at all. 


MaupkE S.—Any handsome pieces of cut-glass may 
be arranged on the sideboard. However, a glass 
closet would be much better. The larger pieces of 
silver are usually kept on the sideboard. On the 
side table you would place such pieces of china and 

lass as you need for each meal, so that they may be 
handied quickly by the butler or waitress, as they are 
needed, 


Mrs. A.—If your maiden name was Mary B. Smith 
simply add the name of your husband to it. You 
may keep both B. andS. It is a matter for you to 
decide whether you drop the name of your father or 
use both. If your husband’s name is Jones you cer- 
tainly are Mary B. Jones, but you can be just as well 
Mary B. Smith Jones, poeens the full name. In 
marking your silver use M. B.S. J. or M. B. J. 


A READER—Fuller’s earth will remove the grease 
stains from your light blue silk. Arrange the dress 
over an ordinary ironing-board so that the surface 
will be smooth; put the fuller’s earth over the spots ; 
rub it in well, and allow it to remain for twenty-four 
hours; then cover it over with a piece of brown 

aper, and press over quickly a warm flatiron. 
Demeve the paper and with a soft brush dust off the 
fuller’s earth. If the grease has not entirely disap- 
peared repeat the proces 


Misery—Buffalo moths may be exterminated by 
the use of lavender or musk or camphor—in fact, any- 
thing with a decided odor will drive them away. 
Put a littke gum camphor in the corners and around 
the edges of your floors. Keep the rooms open and 
as light as possible. They thrive in the dark. 
Keep out of their wor woolen goods of all kinds and 
anything upon which they can feed and live. Put 
camphor among your clothing, use newspapers for 
wrapping, and the moths will soon leave you. 


Mary—Nickel that has become rusty must be 
rubbed down with a paste made from olive oil and 
whiting. This may take four or five rubbings; in the 
end use perfectly dry whiting to pote. Steel buckles 
may be treated in the same way by being covered with 
the paste of oil and whiting, allowed to remain for 
some time, then thorenaiiy brushed. Polish with 
dry whiting. If the rust is too deep to be removed 
in this way put them first into a cup of ordinary 
“headlight oil,” allowing them to soak over tight. 
Then cover with the mixture as directed. 


SuBSCRIBER—Salmon salad may be made either 
from fresh or canned salmon ; if fresh it must be thor- 
oughly boiled, picked apart when cold, and the skin 
oat bones rejected. eatly dish on lettuce leaves, 
and cover with a mayonnaise dressing, the same as 
for chicken salad, If canned salmon is used drain 
free from oil, remove the skin and bones, pick the 
flesh apart, arrange it on lettuce leaves and finish as 
above. (2) Private information regarding household 
matters may be obtained by inclosing a stamped 
and addressed envelope with the question. 


Aunt DiNAH—It is perfectly proper to keep the 
dining-room table set between meals. It is much 
better, however, to have it cleared off after break- 
fast, while the dining-room is being swept and 
dusted, But after breakfast you may lay it for lunch- 
eon, and immediately after luncheon for dinner. If 
the dining-room is used for any other purpose, how- 
ever, the table should be cleared after each meal, 
and covered with a colored cloth. (3) Bone-dishes 
are not desirable; bread-and-butter-plates are much 
more useful. One rarely has sufficient bones left 
from any one dish to necessitate a bone-plate. 


MARIA—The quantity of linen taken into your new 
home will entirely upon the size of the 
home. You should have at least two dozen sheets, 
with six of a less expensive quality for the servant's 
bed. You will want two pillows for every bed 
arranged for, and sofa-pillows and chair-cushions in- 
Two dozen large table napkins, four 


| dozen lunch napkins, two dozen medium napkins to 


| receipt. (2) 


| 


use for breakfast, and a dozen small doilies, is a fair 
amount. Twelve assorted table-cloths, a dozen good 
bath towels, five or six dozen room towels, two dozen 
ordinary tea towels, and twelve roller towels, may 
complete the stock. 


MarIAN—My cook book is simple and plain. I 
am sure if you read each receipt carefully before 
beginning you cannot have a single failure. Even 
old housekeepers are frequently embarrassed in 
following receipts with which they are not ac- 
quainted, so you need not be afraid to use a 
_Any of the chicken dishes are ex- 
ceedingly nice for a supper. Panned chicken, or 
barbecued chicken, garnished with little potato 
croquettes, is appropriate. Biscuits of various 
kinds, a salad, followed by a light sweet, and cake, 
such as angel’s or sponge cake. Coffee, of 
course, will served throughout the entire meal. 


HARRIET—A luncheon may be served from half-past 
twelve until two o’clock ; a dinner from half-past six 
until eight or nine, according to the city in which 
you live and the customs of the city. A wone is 
usually served at six or half-past six o’clock. A 
dinner and supper are very different ; the latter would 
not have soup as its first course. Along the coast 
one might serve for supper raw oysters. Then have 
the main dish. Serve with it a salad, after which 
you would have sweets and cake. A heavier salad 
nae be served for a supper, making of it a course. 
A dinner would be served in an entirely different 
manner. Dinners are, asa rule, much more whole- 
some meals than suppers. 


HaALt—For an ordinary luncheon one usually serves 
soup first; it may be bouillon in cups or cream soup 
served in soup-plates. After this you may pass 
olives and celery. Thema little fish course: deter 
cutlets, fish cutlets or deviled fish, served in indi- 
vidual dishes. A sauce and a roll only may be the 
accompaniment. Following this you will serve the 


main dish of the luncheon, which should not require 
carving. Chicken croquettes, birds, broiled chicken, 
panne ee, broiled fillet, or any small made 


dish. Serve with it a sauce and one vegetable only. 
Either a plain lettuce or celery salad, or a tomato 
pazennaise, with wafers, will give the next course. 
Following this come the sweets, and, last, the coffee. 


C. N. D.—Nut salad may be made by blanching 
English walnuts, then cooking them with a little 
stock. They should be drained, arranged on lettuce 
leaves and covered with French dressing; or they 
may be mixed with celery in equal quantities, ar- 
ranged on lettuce leaves and served with mayonnaise 
wong, Oyster dressing is made by draining one 

uarto openers and boiling and skimming the liquor. 

hen add the oysters, bring again to a boil and 
skim. Drain, measure the liquor, which should be 
half apint. Add to it half a pint of milk. Put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour into a 
saucepan ; mix ; add the oyster liquor and milk; stir 
constantly until it boils; add the oysters, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a dash of pepper. Use at once. 


DorotHy—The following is Charles King’s receipt 
for mint drops: Have a perfectly clean saucepan 
with a decided spout, that the mixture may easily 
foes Place in it one pound of full-grained granu- 
ated sugar; add just water enough to form a stiff 
paste, but one that will easily drop from the spout of 
the saucepan. Stand over the fire; constantly stir 
until it begins to bubble. As soon as the first bubble 
appears take it from the fire; allow it to cool for a 
moment, then add two drops of oil of peppermint, a 
little more if you like it strong. Mix wor and pour 
the mixture from the spout upon oiled tins. Each 
drop should be cut with awire. Hold the saucepan 
in poms right hand, pour the desired quantity, and 
with the left cut it off. When dry bend the tins, and 
the drops will detach themselves. 


YounG HouseKEEPER—Bread sticks do not require 
shortening of any kind. They may be made after 
the following receipt, which will also answer for the 
bread: Pour one pint of boiling water into one pint 
of milk. When feho-warm add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a half ounce compressed yeast cake dissolved 
in two tablespoonfuls of warm water, then add grad- 
ually sufficient flour to make a dough. Take this on 
the board, knead thoroughly until soft and elastic. 
Brush the bottom of the bow! with a little melted 
butter, put the bread into it, cover, stand in a pan of 
warm water for three hours, or until it has doubled 
its bulk. Then turn it out on the board, mould either 
into bread sticks or loaves, place them in lightly- 
greased pans, cover and stand aside for one hour, and 
bake in a quick oven: bread sticks ten minutes, the 
bread a half hour. To bake bread in this time, how- 
ever, one must use the long French pans, otherwise 
it will require one hour. Bread or bread sticks 
should not contain either shortening or egg. 


ALPHORETTA—Shirt fronts will not blister if the 
starch is thin and well rubbed in from the wrong side. 
After the shirts are rinsed have your clear starch 
made and the bosoms so folded that not one particle 
will touch the right side. Then rub it in thoroughly 
from the wrong side. Afterward hang the shirts to 
dry. When you are folding the shirts make a clear 
starch—a tablespoonful of starch to a quart of water 
will be quite sufficient. Fold the shirts again. Only 
the wrong side of the bosom must come in contact 
with this boiling-hot starch. Dip them in, wring 

uickly, shake the shirt, fold and roll tightly. Iron 
the shirt and sleeves first. Put the bosom on the 
board, have at your hand a bowl of clear, cold water 
and a perfectly clean piece of linen, With this linen 
wrung from the water smooth the bosom, beginning 
at the bottom, holding it firm, and iron toward the 
neck. Iron until perfectly dry. To polish use a 
regular round polishing iron; by a quick wrist 
motion, a sort a a rolling motion with the butt of 
the iron, a polish is easily produced. 


L’AMERICANA—The following formula, if made 
according to directions, will answer for the ordinary 
soda or milk crackers, If, however, you wish to keep 
them any a of time they must be put into atin 
box and closely covered ; even then they are better if 
they are slightly heated in the oven before serving. 
Put two quarts of flour into a bowl, add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, then rub into this two ounces of shorten- 
ing, butter or lard, then gradually add sufficient 
water to make a hard dough. Put this dough ona 
board, knead and-pound it until soft and elastic. 
Each time you pound it fold over and entangle into 
itas much air as possible. Roll out into a thin sheet, 
not over one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness. Cut 
into square crackers, pick with a fork over the top 
and bake in a moderately quick oven. (2) The glossy 
appearance of French bread is given by washing it 
with the white of egg and water after it is partly 
baked or just before putting it in the oven. Soon 
times a little sugar is dissolved in the water and the 
bread is brushed with this just before baking. 


AnNiE—For chicken salad use the white meat of 
a chicken only, unless the chicken is not over a year 
old and has Soon carefully fed, then the dark meat 
will be almost as white as the white meat and may 
be used. The chicken should be boiled carefully. 
When perfectly cold remove the meat from the bones, 
carefully rejecting all fat and skin. Cut the meat into 
dice, measure, and allow two-thirds as much white 
celery cut into pieces of the same size. Put both 
aside in separate dishes. Put the yolks of three eggs 
into a clean, cold bowl. Beat for just a moment and 
add a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of red 
pepper, and then, drop by drop, half a pint of salad 
oil. Stir rapidly. The dressing should be very thick 
and grow gradually thicker until the Jast drop of oil 
is added. Add a teaspoonful of lemon juice anda 
teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar; mix and it is ready 
to use. First mix the chicken and celery together ; 
sprinkle over: a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of white pepper; pour over a portion of 
the salad dressing, and mix thoroughly. Dish on 
lettuce leaves, put over the remaining quantity of 
dressing and serve at once. 
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“A perfect type of the highest order of 
pone al afford 


Walter Baker& Cos 
| gi Breakfast 
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Absolutely Pure 
Delicious 

vee Nutritious 

{ COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 





Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Lid. 


Established 1780 














Can be selected 
at your 
own fireside 


from our colored pattern plates better than at a Store. 
We sell carpets at Wholesale Prices, and make them 
up ready to lay. Our book, giving tull information, with 


large assortment of pattern plates, showing carpets in 
actual colors, sent free on request. We pay the freight. 


THE RUSSELL CARPET CO. 


254-256 Market Street, CHICAGO 
om @ @ @ OD OD @ DD ODDO 


Porcelain- 
Lined 


Refrigerators 


WHITE, everlasting porcelain moulded 

into one piece lines every food com- 
partment. The whiteness makes every 
corner light as day, so you can see any- 
thing spilled there. The glaze enables you 
to wipe it up with a cloth. That's about 
all the cleaning ever necessary. Healthful 
because they are never uncleanly. Dura- 
ble because the porcelain never breaks; 
nothing can craze, crack, chip nor peel it. 
The whole construction is so skillful that 
ice lasts till you wonder at it. They save 
their cost over and over in the ice that 
other refrigerators waste. The first cost 
is more than of some kinds, but it goes into 
making them economical. We save you 
the dealer’s profit by selling direct, freight 
prepaid. Nobody who could see one of 
these refrigerators would want the food 
of a lifetime kept in a poorer kind. We 
therefore sell on approval. Our new cata- 
logue, with pictures in colors, shows how 
dainty they are, write for it. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Box E, Lockland, Ohio 
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‘% The New.... 
& Triumph 
Meat Cutter 


Expressly for family use; 
cutting parts of forged 
steel; easily cleaned; pays 
for itself every 6months. Receipt book of numerous 
dishes made with cutter, free to any address. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Box-B, Southington, Conn. 


at lower prices than 
WALL PAPER =.= 

per roll; gold paper, 
5c. ; embossed, 8c. Better des, all prices. 10c. up. 
SAMPLES SENT FREF. State color and price 
desired, size, height and use of room. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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BY EBEN E REXFORD 
«| 


om 


Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
any question relating to Flowers or their cul- 
ture. EBEN E. REXFORD. 





SEND 
DIFFERENT FOR 
STYLES CATALOGUE 


Mrs. H. L. K.—The book you want is Ellwanger’s 
admirable work, ‘“‘The Rose.”’ 


L. M. R.—I know of nothing that will drive ants 
away more effectively than powdered borax. 

Mrs. H. B. R.—Allow about half a dozen stalks 
to grow from the roots of your climbing Rose. 


Mrs. W.G.—The bulbs should have been moved 
in the fall, before October. The shrubs can be left 
until spring. 


M.S. T.—I have seen Otaheite Oranges in bloom 
when less than six inches high—young plants just 
received from the florist. 





G. R. F.—We have a native Impatiens that some- 
what resembles the Zanzibar Balsam. They both 
belong to the same family. But 1 very much doubt 
_your friend’s finding the latter plant growing at 
Cape Cod, 


Mrs. J. S. R.—You will find formula for kerosene 
| emulsion in August, 1896, number of this magazine. 
An emulsion made from oil and soap can be used 
on Roses ; first experiment with it somewhat to ascer- 
tain its strength. 


Mrs. J.—Remove the young bulbs that form about 





the old ones. Plant them in beds by themselves. 





They should bloom by the second year. It is useless 
to save the old bulbs of the Tuberose, as they will 
not bloom a second time. 





M 103 This favorite woman's saddle is the 
odel best for general use on any wheel ” 

M. E, W.—Your question is so indefinite that I 
am unable to answer it. You ask about the culture 
of the white Lily, but I have no means of knowing 
what class or family of Lilies you refer to. Nearly 
all classes have white varieties. 


Mrs. H. L. H.—The fertilizer you inquire about 
can be used safely on all the plants named. (2) The 
finely-cut foliaged plant you send specimen of is 
Lavender. The other is a variety of Balm, but I am 
unable to give its scientific name. 


A. D. D.—It is a good plan to cut away buds from 
all young plants until they have attained considerable 
strength. (2) Sow Sweet Peas about an inch apart. 
(3) | would advise growing four or five Nasturtiums 
in a “hill.” (4) I have not grown the ‘‘ Cupid” 
Sweet Pea. 

Mrs. S.C. T. U.—I cannot name the variety of 
Rose of which you sent specimen, as it went to 
Philadelphia and was sent on to me from that place, 
consequently was in pagtiing Set a good condition 

A 


when received, (2) The freak of which you speak 
tan ar a es is not at all uncommon, 


Mrs. M. M. C.—I have never written anything 
are unequaled in finish, not excelled in about the sale or purchase of ‘ready-made bay- 
é que sh, - 


P pdee- . windows.” I have, however, advised repeatedly the 
simplicity and ery the most com- | purchase of greenhouses which manufacturers send 
fortable. They are ridc 


en by over half | out ready to put together by the purchaser. This is, 
America’s Cyclers of either sex, and are doubtless, what you refer to. 

made in a variety of styles sufficient to suit 

all in fit and fashion. 








Mrs. W. B. C.—Mayenia erecta is a greenhouse 
ylant. Not hardy. (2) Swainsonia can be made 
uushy and compact by oquent yinching back. (3) 
Send for our new catalogue and book Do not cut away the old branches of the Begonia 

“ Saddle Sense” until the new shoots have begun to branch. A plant 
as old as yours ought to have at least an eight-inch 


L. K.—If the leaves of your Pansies are full of holes 


it is quite safe to infer that they are eaten by some 


insect. I would begin to apply some insecticide early 
in the spring. In this way | think you could get the 
Sit on 
Not to 


start of their enemy. Do not wait for him to put in 
an appearance, but act on the stitch-in-time-saves- 
nine principle. 
Straddle R ef or 
The Wheeler Saddle flower has been selected. I have no “choice” in 
; : , A : the matter. It would be impossible to make a choice 
Is a favorite with all riders. especially ladies, as it that would be satisfactory to all sections of the coun- 
conforms to the shape, will not sag and causes | try, My preference would be for a combination of 


no saddle soreness after long rides. Endorsed by | Corn, Wheat and Cotton. 
Physicians. If your dealer cannot supply you write 


THE WHEELER SADDLE CO. 
192 Larned St., West, DETROIT, Mich. 
Catalogues Free. 





G. E.J.—I presume your plants refuse to flower 
because you persist in treating them unnaturally— 
that is, in giving them a dose of warm water twice a 
week. They do not need it. They do not want it, 
and probably they refuse to flower as an indication 
of their resentment of such treatment. Give water of 
ordinary temperature. 





Mrs. L. F. A.—There has been no change made 
in the “National flower” because no National 





Mrs. J. S. L.—You will find Ce/astrus scandens— 
Bittersweet—and Clematis in variety; Ampelopsis 
Virginiana — Virginia Creeper—and the Honey- 
suckles all good and hardy vines. Among border 
nee there are few better ones than Aquilegias 
»eonies, Spireeas, Gaillardias, Asters, Solidagos anc 


Barler’s Saddle Hollyhocks, with, of course, several varieties of the 


perennial Phlox. 

The Best of a Dozen Makes mahal ai 

“Have ridden the Barler Saddie 3000 miles, and it is the only S. J. J.—€ hinese L rimroses can be grown | from 
one out of a dozen different makes I can ride day after day without | Seed; so can Primula Obconica. If you desire to 
being saddle-sore.” J.W. M. Wueecer, Bicycle Dealer, Elyria, 0, | cultivate the latter flower I would advise you not to 
be frightened by articles which accuse it of being a 
dangerous plant. I have grown it for years. I have 
handled it daily. I have given its flowers to hun- 
dreds of friends. Many of my friends grow it. I 
have never seen a case of injury from it. 





Mrs. E. W.—Take up your Daffodils after they 
have ripened their foliage, and put them in a cool, 
dry place untilSeptember. Then plant them ina rich, 
light, well-drained soil. Examine the bulbs care- 
fully, and if any show signs of disease throw them 


away. A change of location will doubtless benefit 

TO TRY. oe ae RIDE iT head plants, and give them strength, which they must 
Rng Boden Comfort,” matied treo nave in order to bloom well. A great many. com- 

' laints come in about the failure of this flower to 

A. C. BARLER MPG. CO., 104 Lake Street, Chicago loom. It forms buds, but these blight. It is evident 


that some disease which is not understood is at work 


The Wilmot Pneumatic Cushion | “"°'S”*" 


ANXIETY—Some insect is doubtless responsible for 
Permits bicycle riderstosit | the dead spots on the leaves of your Rubber Plant. 
erect and enjoy riding. Pre- | Go over each leaf with a solution of Sulpho-Tobacco 
vents injurytoriderfromthe | soap. Water only when the soil looks dry on the 
constant jar and concussion. | surface. (2) The “ little white bugs’ on your Fuchsia 
ent Bn be indated Yaa are doubtless mealy bugs. An application of kero- 
ton from the spokes, etc. sene emulsion will rout them. (3) In most instances 
lengthening the life of the | Begonias drop their foliage from defective root 
wheel fully two-thirds. action. Generally this comes from insufficient drain- 
Recommendedby leading | age. (4) Cacti delight in sunshine, being natives of 
physicians and bicycle riders. | countries where there is much warmth and little 
Saves its cost i ashort time in doctors’ billsandin re- | moisture. Water sparingly, except when your plants 
pairs. Easily fitted toall popularsaddles, Price, 4.50 | are growing. 
Special terms to dealers and eames clubs of 12. 
Agents wanted in every town. Write for particulars. Mrs. M. B. P.—You say you do not want a large 
JOHN F. WILMOT & CO., DETROIT, U. S. A. | Pit, but ask for dimensions and probable cost. You 
= apts to judge post size, as I have no knowl- 
| edge of how many plants you want to winter in it. 
600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES | I would advise building one something on the plan 
All makes GOOD AS NEW, 85 to$15. New | of an outdoor cellar with a glass roof. Have a 
High Grade’ models, guaranteed, #1810 | passageway connecting with it large enough to en- 
ons. Pt te: —— able you to enter easily. Wall it up well all around, 
&. 8. MRADA PRENTIOS pe and and then bank the outside of the wall with earth 
. 4 . cago, i. | even with the top on all sides. Let the sash havea 


> a slope of about forty degrees. Be sure that you build 
SHO THAND pues Smee. Fest | itin a well-drained place. It would be impossible 
tions secured. Write | for me to give you an estimate of probable cost. 
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W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, | Some builder in your own locality can do that much 
N. ¥. Bookkeeping, Penmanship and Spanish by mail. | more intelligently than I can. 
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Bicycle, buy the popu- 
~~ || lar wheel—the Crescent— 


HEN you buy your ’97 | ay 
| 
sold at popular prices. | 


















Crescent 
Bicycles 


for 1897 
















are thoroughly up-to-date and 
guaranteed by manufacturers 
of unquestioned financial re- 
sponsibility. New models now 
on exhibition at our agents. 








Crescent Art Catalogue 
Free on Applicatic 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


Factory, Chicago 
Eastern Branch, $6 Warren Street, New York 
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zAINBOW COLLECTI 


\ of 20 ROSES FOR $ 1. 2R5Pa1P 


e BY MAIL 


The Roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 
inches high, and will bloom freely this Sunimer, either in 
pots or planted in yard. They are hardy ever-bloomers. We 
guarantee them to reach you in good condition. We also 
GUARANTEE THEM TO BE THE BEST DOLLAR’S WORTH 
OF ROSES YOU EVER PURCHASED. 


Beaute Inconatante, chances color from vellow to red. White 
Perle des Jardina, immaculate white. Md. Schwaller, rich 
pink in clusters, very fragrant. Maman Cochet, rosy pink touched 
with yellow. Henri Rignon, coppery yellow, shaded with red. Md, 
Seiplon Cochet, primrose yellow, rose shadings. Bouquet de Or, 
deep golden yellow, great bloomer. The Queen, immense, large pure white, 
very fragrant. American Belle, a grand deep red rose, deliciously 
fragrant. Corinna, flesh color shaded tawny copper. Crimson Queen, 
deep velvety crimson, very rich. Auguaeta Victoria, pure white, always in bloom 

ueen ot Fragrance, iv clusters of 8 to 10 roses, white, edged shell pink. Princess of 

Jales, amber-yellow, tinged with copper and orange. Madame Jules Finger, pur 
snow white, wax-like in texture. Princess Sagan, called the velvety rose, from ir 
richness. J. B. Varronne, rosy pink, bordered with crimson. Yellow Hermosa, a 
charming — of the richest color. Marquis de Viviena, evervhody's favorite. 
always in bloom. Vietor Hugo, rich bright pink, finest rose grown. GET UP A CLUS 
AND GET YOUR COLLECTION FREE, Six Collections all labeled and 
packed separately sent for @5. Our handsome, illustrated Catalogue, 
describing all kinds of Roses, Plants, Bulbs and Seeds, mailed for 10 cents 
stamps. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. Liberal premiums to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants 
free. We are the LARGEST ROSE GROWERS IN THE WORLD. Our sales of Kose Plants alone last season 


exceeded a million and a half. When you order Roses, Plants and Seeds, you want the very best. Try us. 


Address, THE GOOD & REESE CO., Box S, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, 0. 


BIG BARGAINS oonns'séeps 


Grand Set of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming Roses for only 50 cts. 
by mail, postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 




































GOOD% REESE 
* ROSES» 
“ARE ON 


THEIR OWN 

















“ La France, light pink, everybody’s favorite. The Queen, pure white. Cleopatra, lovely 
shell pink. Beaute Inconstante, amber rose and yellow. Coquette de Lyon, deep golden 
yellow. Chas. Legrady, red shading to darkest crimson. ctor Hugo, bright pink and 
carmine. Augusta Victoria, the best white rose. Maman Cochet, rosy pink and silver, 

lovely. Md. Scipion Cochet, will produce more roses than any other variety. Henri Rignon, 
coppery yellow,centre lake red. Princess Sagan, richest velvetycrimson. Bridesmaid, the best of all pink roses. 


WHAT YOU CAN BUY FOR 50 CENTS 


Set 344—13 Ever-blooming Roses, all different. . 50c Set 422—20 Large-Flowered Pansy Plants ... 50ce 
Ps =i pragrans f ne mag Nar 12 —_ . aoc “ 483—15 Coleus, will makeabrightbed ... 5@0ce | 
* 36— _S Lovely Flowering Begonias, all sorts . Oc “ 44 ; ‘uehsi . 
“ 37—133 Geraniums, all colors and kinds. . . 5@e “ y~ 12 Double and Stagie wee nates, all colors S0e 
“ 38-15 Choice Prize Chrysanthemums : : | $@c 45— 6 Choice Hardy Shrubs,6sorts . ... 50e 
* 39— 4 Choice Decorative Palms, try them . 50c¢ ** 46—30 Pkts. Flower Seeds, no two alike . . 50c 
“ 40— § Dwarf French Cannas,5 kinds . .. 50¢e * 47—20 Pkts. Elegant Sweet Peas, all different 50c¢ 
* 41—1'2 Sweet-Scented Double Tube Roses. . §0c * 48—18 Pkts. Choice Vegetable Seeds, 18 sorts §0c 


You. may select half of any two sets for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1.25, any 5 sets for $2.00, the entire 
15 sets for $5.00; or half of each set for $2.50. Get your neighbor to club with you. Our catalogue free. Order 
to-day. e will hold the plants and ship them any time you may desire. Address 


THE GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., BOX C, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
oor DO VOU ...« 


STAMMER ? 


Write for our 100-page book, The Origin of Stammering. A practical 
and scientific treatise on the Cause and Correction of Speech Defects, 
by GEo. ANDREW LEwis, who stammered for more than 20 years. Sent 
FREE with full particulars regarding treatment to any reader of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. Answer at once, inclosing 6 cents to cover 
postage, and you will receive in addition to the above a beautiful Sou- 
venir containing 25 half-tone engravings interesting to every Stammerer. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, DETROIT, MICH. 








GEO. ANDREW LEWIS 























So Simple 

Every woman will rejoice 
to have at last a bicycle 
that she can understand 
and take care of herself. 
Munger, their designer, 


has removed every com- 
plication from 


Royal 
Worcester 
Cycles 


Beautiful in lines and 
finish. Light, yet very 
strong. New ideas in 
bearings which reduce 
friction fully one half. 








Send for Catalogue. 


Worcester Cycle Mfg.Co. 
17 Murray St., New York. 


{ Middletown, Conn, 


FACTORIES land Worcester, Mass. 
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The Ear-Marks of 
.A Stearns Bicycle 


are style, grace, speed and 
strength. There’s an in- 
definable something in its 
make-up which is found in 
) no other bicycle. Srtzarns is the vogue in 
) fashionable circles. { 
) Model C for ladies ; Model A for gentlemen 
One hundred dollars to everybody 
] 

) 

) 










Send for the beautiful Yellow Fellow Year Book 
and a copy of *‘ My Lady Fair.”’ 
E. C. STEARNS & COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. Toronto, Ont. 
{ Buffalo, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
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274 - 278)" 
WABASH AVE, 
CHICAGO) 


AGENCIES IM All THE 
PRINC/PAL CITIES, 




















by paying any one more than the 
¢ Manufacturer’s Price 


‘ 

' 
for a bicycle when you can get it at 
that price from the 


j 


} ACME CYCLE CO., 3 
Catalogue. P.O. Box J, Elkhart, Ind. r 














Tandems, $100 
| Boys’ and Girls’ Bicycles 
$45, $40, $35 
Simple, durable machines of fine work- 
manship and handsome finish. 
Guaranteed for one year. 
CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 
Send for Catalogue. Hagerstown, Md. 


















Better Than ‘‘Good”’ 


There are plenty of “ good” wheels, but 





are 
improved 
beyond 

all others. 


Bicycles 










The most modern, simple 
and strong. $125. $75 and $60. 
Ask your dealer for them. 
This is the 
Ben-Hur 
name-plate 4a- 
Handsome poster catalogue 
majiled for two 2-c. stamps. 
CENTRAL CYCLE 
MFG. CO. 
66 Garden Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PROBLEMS OF 


BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Puit—The denominational character of a man’s 
religion has nothing whatever to do with his eligi- 
bility to the Presidency of the United States. 


W. A. M.—Positions in dramatic companies are 
obtained through theatrical managers. Usually. a 
personal application is better than one by letter. 


A SUBSCRIBER—I cannot possibly see how the play- 
ing in a theatrical orchestra or dat dancing parties 
has anything to do with a man’s ability to lead a 
Christian life. 


F. R. W. AND OTHERS—The requirements of a 
newspaper reporter are described in Charles A. 
Dana’s little book, ‘‘ The Art of Newspaper Making,”’ 
far better than I can tell them here. Secure and 
read that book. 


C. F. F.—I cannot recommend any special law 
school to you as I know nothing about them. If, as 
ou say, you cannot enter a law office, then a 
ome study of the law, beginning with Kent and 
Blackstone, is your only alternative. 


S. A. C.—The associates and habits of a traveling 
salesman need not be different from those of any one 
else. In fact, the work of a ‘“‘drummer’’ is so try- 
ing in all respects that, if successfully done, it 
demands the strictest adherence to moral integrity 
and temperate habits. See answer to ‘ Will and 
Others ”’ in this column. 


E. A. McF.—In an answer to a correspondent in 
the JouRNAL of May, 1895, I commented upon the 
genes prospects of securing Government positions. 

ead that answer. Then, if you wish further facts, 
write to the Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., asking for information concerning the special 
Department of the Government of which you desire 
knowledge. 


Onaip—I hardly think that, at eighteen, you are 
qualified to pass judgment on yourself or your 
talents. Better wait until you are twenty-five, at 
least. In the meantime, enter your father’s mercan- 
tile business, and pursue your musical studies in 
leisure moments. Then, if the musical instinct is so 
overpowering in you, as you seem to think, it will be 
recognized in due time. The concert platform is no 
place for a boy of eighteen. 


WiLL AND OTHERS—A commercial salesman 
should first serve several years of apprenticeship in 
the house which he may afterward represent “ on 
the road.”” If an employee has the special capacities 
which a traveling salesman requires they will be 
detected quickly enough by his employers. But first 
of all he must learn the pemy and methods of his 
house in every particular before he attempts to rep- 
resent it before its customers. 





J. F. T.—The fact that you want to be a lawyer 
! but have not the means to take a law course, neec 
| not be a hindrance if you have the right spirit. 
| Ex-President Harrison, in ‘‘ Problems of Young 
| Men’’ in the JouRNAL for last January, showed how 
he dug out the law for himself in the office of a 
friend. As he then said, law professors acquire their 
knowledge from books, and these are as accessible 
to the student as to the professor. 


“Louis XIV.’’—It is not customary for a father 
to wrongly direct his own son. If, in your case, 
your father objects to your learning his business, 
he may have a reason for it which your talk 
with him has not brought out. Although you may 
consider yourself fitted for his special business he 
may see indications which make him think other- 
wise. It seems to me that your preference is a 
matter for decision between your father and your- 
self: not for an outsider like myself to enter into. 


W. R. C.—There is but one way for an author to 
get his wares before the editors, and that is to send 
his manuscript to the periodical to which he believes 
it to be best suited. If he deals with the princi- 
pal publications he can always feel certain of cour- 
teous treatment and honest dealings. Prices vary, 
and depend entirely on the value of the material to 
the periodical. Editors are always glad to examine 
manuscripts sent tothem, and, alltalk to the contrary 
os tamara are anxious to discover unknown 

talent, 





WESTERNER—If you are better able to occupy the 
position above you than its present incumbent your 
employers will sooner or later discover it. But to 
start on a deliberate system of “ousting’’ your 
senior is neither honorable nor wise. If you know 

| of a better system to conduct the business than is at 

{ present in vogue you are privileged to lay it before 
your employers. If your system is considered better 
than the present one by your firm you will receive 
recognition in time, but there should be no thought 
of “ ousting’? anybody in your mind. Honorable 
promotion or success is never achieved at some one’s 
else expense. 


Over Tuirty, A. B. R., C. S., MINISTER, 
DaFro, L. T., SENECA, THEME, SERA, T. B., 
AND OTHERS—AIl these correspondents comment 
upon my answers published in previous issues, and, 
discussing some particular view at length, ask for 
further explanation. This I cannot give. My 
answers are as full and conscientious as I can make 
them, and I cannot enter into any discussion of 
them. It would not only be fruitless, but would make 
it impossible to answer the scores of questions 
awaiting replies. Naturally, I cannot and do not 
expect that my answers will please all, or coincide 
with everybody’s opinions. 


). F. L.—You simply recite and have experienced 
what many others of firm principles have gone 
through. The rewards of honesty and unswervin 
principle are sometimes slow, but that in the end 
| they are sure, and greater for their slow coming, 
admits of no question. Our principles are sometimes 
severely tested, but this testing is given us with a 
purpose. Holding fast to honorable principles is 
the basis upon which all sure successes are built. 
Some have to pass through more fire than others, 
but I firmly believe that the reward in the end is the 
greater to those. What the world says of a man 
matters little in such a struggle. It is the great 
inner satisfaction which comes to a man that counts. 
That you have, and that, in the end, will win. It 
reflects itself in one’s character, in his dealings with 
men, and that, sooner or later, is sure of the recogni- 
tion it always commands and receives. 


M. B. D.—You send such a good thought, and I 
endorse it so fully, that I print it here for the benefit 
of all young men: ‘In your issue for January you 
reply with a negative to an inquiry as to whether the 
‘crowd’ is not now at the top, Does it not depend 
upon what we mean by the ‘top’? Men who are at 
the top of their respective callings are not crowded, 
but the callings which are at the top (or are supposed 
to be so) are painfully crowded. This is a single 
instance as to how it is done. Two young men, each 
the son of a tradesman in a small town, had a gift for 
caring for the sick. The doctors in their town could 
with difficulty supply the demand for male nurses. 
These two lads, neither of whom had been able to 
pass examinations fitting him for college, gave no 
thought to the profession where they could have had 
a roomy place at the top, and where they would have 
been a distinct acquisition to a community which 
has not followed the custom of having women nurses 
for all cases. Instead, they chose the more preten- 
tious calling of a. in which they now struggle 
painfully for small place and less pence among the 
crowd at the bottom. Would not a greater ambition 
for excellence, and less for fancied gentility, be a 
becoming virtue to those of us who are choosing 
' careers?” 








BY WALTER GERMAIN 


C. A. G.—In entering a church the lady whom you 
are escorting should precede you. (2) In entering 
a theatre the gentleman precedes the lady. 


Epwarp C.—Do not use the expression “ lady 
friend.” It is understood that all your friends of the 
opposite sex are ladies. The good old-fashioned 
words ‘‘ man’”’ and ‘“* woman”’ should be used when- 
ever possible. 


E. F.G., MONTGOMERY—Neither singeing nor bay 
rum, used in moderation, will injure the hair. I 
believe there exists an impression that bay rum turns 
the hair gray, but it has no foundation in fact. 
Have your druggist put a little quinine—say five 
grains—and some borax into a vial with a moderate 
quantity of bay rum and you will have an excellent 
hair tonic. 


THEODORE P.—Black hose for evening wear and 
brown for the day are the,most desirable. Many 
men make a practice of wearing only black. Those 
of this sombre hue clocked in colors or with a small 
pattern are neat and can be worn with low quartered 
shoes. Black, plain and unqualified, must be worn 
with evening dress. With russet boots or shoes I 
would recommend the browns. 


S. V.S.—Asa rule, I would advise a young man 
who intends to study medicine to take a college 
course, but if the school in which you are a pupil 
teaches the higher grades of chemistry, physics and 
mathematics, as well as Latin, I do not think a col- 
lege course absolutely necessary. In order to bea 
successful physician a man’s education must be 
thorough and broad in every sense. 


U.S: A.—The most acceptable birthday gift which 


a man can give to a woman is a copy of her favorite | 
poet, a set of standard works, or, indeed, any book | 


which he thinks she would like to read. A box of 
sweets is always acceptable, as are flowers. It is 
the correct thing to send any one of these gifts from 
the shop where it is bought, withthe visiting-card of 
the sender and a suitable sentiment written on it. 


Jay—If your business requires you to wear a silk 
hat, of course there is no reason why you should 
not. You must, however, bear in mind that a silk 
hat should not be worn with a business or lounge 
suit. With a morning coat—a garment fashioned 
very much on the lines of the cutaway, but with 
sharper pointed tails—of black vicuna, a waistcoat 
of the same material, gray trousers and a dark Ascot 
or puffed scarf, and patent leather shoes, a silk hat 
or a derby may be worn. 


PERSIMMON—The proper paper for a gentleman's | 


use in his correspondence is white, unruled, Irish 
linen, with square mes to match, The house 
address may be engraved in dark blue lettering on 
the head of each sheet. (2) When escorting a young 
lady to her house for the first time you should cer- 
tainly not go in unless invited to do so. (3) If you 
should have occasion to write to a young lady with 


whom you have only a slight acquaintance, address | 


her, ‘‘ My Dear Miss 
cerely yours.”’ 





,’ and sign yourself, “ Sin- 


T. D.’T.—Party calls should be made within a 
week or ten days. (2) When the customs of your 
city allow you to escort a young lady to a dance or 
party without a chaperon you should certainly call 
on her within the week. (3) The young lady, or 
rather her mother, should ask you to call, but there 
can be no objection in your asking permission to call. 
(4) Formal calls require cards, but where you visit 
very often it is not necessary to leave a card each 
time you call. (5) Cards are left at evening as well 
as afternoon calls. 


P. L. K.—Do not get too pronounced a pattern for 
your waistcoat. Plaids are still being worn but in 
subdued shades and designs. For material of this 
kind I would have the waistcoat made single instead 
of double breasted. (2) Since the beginning of the 
season trousers have been growing tighter, and the 
latest fashions from London show that the tendency 
in this direction is increasing. They will never be 
as tight as they were some years ago, but the peg- 
top idea will prevail. Stripes are much more in 
vogue for trousers than checks, and the colors 
remain dark drab, blue and gray. 


D. L. W.—The jacket suit, about which you ask, 
has been seen in England and also at Newport, but 
very little in the cities, the past winter. A good many 
of them are seen this spring. They are of blue or 
black serge, lined in black. The coat or jacket has 
square lower corners and is double-breasted, some- 
what after the fashion of the old “ reefer.’’ The 
garment is quite long in front; it has the appearance 
of a frock coat cut short. As the Prince of Wales 
wore one last summer atthe garden party preceding 
his daughter's wedding, great agitation has oneal 
and dire prophecies are rife as to the abolition of the 
frock coat. If you want one of these suits made you 
will find it most useful this spring and summer. 


JoHNSON—Your visiting-card should read ‘“ Mr. 
ee peal using both of your Christian names, or at 
east your Christian name and second initial. (2) 
In making an afternoon or evening call upon a 
married lady you should leave two cards, one for 


her and one for her husband; if she should have | 


daughters, or young ladies stopping with her, one 
extra card for the daughters and one card each for 
the young ladies. The rule is a card for each per- 
son, but sisters “in the same house count as one, 
although husband and wife require two. (3) Within 
a week of any entertainment to which you have 
been asked you should call. This rule applies to 
balls, dances, receptions, dinners and house wed- 
dings, or where you have been asked to the wedding 
reception. 


F. L.—We are approaching a somewhat less cere- 
monious epoch in manners, and an afternoon call is 
not the formal affair it was some years ago. At 
many houses men leave their hats and sticks in the 
hall, and do not enter the drawing-room with them 
as has been the vogue. In the cities, Sunday after- 
noon is used by many young men for the purpose of 
social calls and friendly visits. Thetime of calling is 
from about three o’clock until six. This does not 
interfere with church services or with the affairs of 
the household. In most cities the custom of early 
dinner on Sunday is still in force, and for many that 
day is set apart for the family, and no other visitors 
except relatives and intimate friends are expected. 
You should find out whether your friends receive on 
Sunday or not. 


C. A. E.—The proper size of a man’s visiting-card 
is three or four inches in length and two in width. 
The material, plain white Bristol-board, unglazed, 
The name should be printed from an engraved cop- 
pacpiate, and without ornamentation of any kind. 


(2) It is never proper to tip up a dish, even a soup- | 


plate, to get the last few drops out of it. (3) ‘‘ Full” 
or evening dress is worn at all entertainments after 
seven o'clock. The cutaway suit is now only worn in 
the mornings or as a business or lounge suit during 
the day, but it is never seen at entertainments of any 
kind except upon men under twenty. The _froc 
coat is worn at day weddings, Hy ny and teas. 
(4) With evening or full dress the on 

the top or silk hat; if you wear a cutaway coat then 
a black 

silk hat is correct. (5) With evening dress a lawn 
cravat about two inches in width and made into a 
bow is proper; with cutaway coat wear either a 
tl | or an Ascot tie; the same rule holds 
good for the frock coat. 
a plain-colored bow tie. 1 
which the writer knows that will keep men correctly 
informed as to the latest styles in dress is THE 
Lap:zs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


You may wear with either 


y hat to wear is | 


derby is correct; with a frock coata topor | 


-Wanted—An Idea 


(6) The only publication of | 
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We Know | 
| that the best bicycle built | 
can be sold at a popular 


price, because we are sell- 
ing thousands of 


RAMBLERS 


“Quality Enhanced. Price Lowered” 


Unique Rambler Booklet 
| 





at any Rambler Agency 


| Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 


Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Cincinnat?, Buffalo 
London and Coventry, England } 











Winton Bicycles are planned to please. No 
ungainly lines, no clumsiness, no weak 
The rider is 
correct, comfortable, becoming 
position. It’s easy to be graceful and at ease 
when you ride a Winton. Catalogue L free. 


WOMEN’S BICYCLES A SPECIALTY 
THE WINTON BICYCLE CO. 


118 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N. Y. Office, 123 Chambers Street. 
Phijadelphia Office, 17 N. Tenth St. 





points, no excessive weight. 
insured a 








THE STRENGTH OF THE 


ECLIPSE BICYCLE #=" 
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16 TO 1—16 MEN ON 1 BICYCLE 
From a Photograph taken at our Factory 
THE NEW '97 MODEL IS A BEAUTY 
The Prices: $100, $75, $60, $50 


SEND FOR OUK CATALOGUE 


ECLIPSE BICYCLE COMPANY, Box B, Elmira, N. Y. 





“Just hear dem bells— 
Dey’s ringing everywhere.” 


History has made 
Liberty Bell hon- 
ored and loved. 
Sweetness and pu- 
rity of tone have 
made The New 
Departure Bicycle 
Bells widely known 
| and universally appreciated : The acme of 
excellence—the ideal of perfection. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO. 
20 Main Street, Bristol, Conn. 
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Souvenir Booklet 
upon application 
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Stover Bicycle Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. B 





are best of all high-grade wheels. 
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Quick Cure for Punctures 


It takes just one minute to 
mend any puncture with the 


4 Corker 


It’s convenient and makes a perma- 
nent repair. 25c. postpaid—enough for 
2 punctures. 

“the stuff 


Clinchit Rubber Cement, 
Ounce tube, postpaid, lic. 


that sticks.” 

Circulars free. 
The National Specialty Co. 

89 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O, 


Who can think 
of some simple 
thing to patent? 
Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 
JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C,, for their $1800 prize offer and new 
list of 1000 inventions wanted. 


— 
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A LITTLE REFLECTION 


will convince one of the necessity of care in the 

selection of a toilet soap. The skin, with its 

myriads of tiny pores, presents a most favorable 

field for the prevention of many forms of disease. 

The soap which purifies, cleanses, heals, soothes 

Ay ee is an indispensable toilet article. 
uch is 


VELVET-SKIN SOAP 
COSTS 25 CENTS AND IS WORTH IT 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS THE PALISADE MAN’P’G Co. 


VOR SAMPLE OF 804P 
AND POWDER. Yonkers, N. Y. 











From now until May Ist, on receipt of the subscription 
price of $1.00, we shall send 


BABYHOOD 


for a year, and, FREE, any one of the following :— 
Eleasat Sterling Silver Embroidery Scissors 
Solid Silver Baby Spoon 
A Gold Fountain Pen 
usic-Box with Crank. 
ever Thermometer. Accuracy qrergatocs 
“Baby World,” pub. by Century Co., 800 Illus. 
r. Yale’s Invaluable “* Nursery Problems” 
Everybody knows that Basysoop has been for twelve years the 
standard Mothers’ Nursery Guide. It tells mothers how to feed 
dress, educate and amuse their children. 100 physicians write for it. 
Send 61.00 to BABY HOOD, 66 Morse Building, NEW YORK 


Plays two tunes 





Buy a Buggy 


a carriage, a pheton, or a vehicle of 
any sort from us and you get the ben- 
efit of first price, and a personal guar- 
antee of reliability. We sell only our 
own work, and stand responsible for 
every vehicle that leaves our factory. 
You can buy direct by mail as safely 
as you can deal with the U.S. Treas- 
ury. Illustrated Catalogue and price 
list free. Send for it to-day. 

The Columbus Carriage Mfg. Company 

Box 0, Columbus, Ohio 


a nerr ee rar y 


BUY DIRECT 


and pay but one profit. Our 
assortment is one of the 
best and most complete in 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
PLANTS, ROSES, VINES, 
BULBS, SEEDS 


Rarest new, choicest 
Send for our catalogue to-day; it tells it 
nt book, 168 pages, magazine size, 











old. 
all; an el 
profusely illustrated, free. 

Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., by mail 
pee y= safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


rger by express or freight. 43d Year. 
houses. 1000 Acres. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 298, Painesville, Ohio 


32 Green- 





A Greenhouse at Your Door 


We deliver your order free by mail, thereby brin 
a greenhouse to your very door. We send free, with 
each order, directions how to care for and grow flowers, 
also our beautiful illustrated catalogue. 





| singer, is a Russian by birth. 
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BY THE MUSICAL EDITORS 


Musical Questions will be answered in 
this column by Musical experts. 


M. N.—The name of the band leader and march 
composer, Sousa, is pronounced ‘‘Soo-zah,’’ accenting 
the first syllable. 


A. S. D., Eupora anp Orners—Secure from some 
well-known music publisher a list of the most prom- 


| inent American song writers, then write to these 


persons, offering your poems to them for a musical 
setting. 


D. & —A woman’s voice ranging from the G below 
the middle C to the G above the treble staff is likely 
to be a mezzo-soprano. The quality of a voice, 
however, affects such an estimate as well as its range 
of notes. 


EAME—We cannot presume to give any technical 
advice in regard to the use of the voice, owing to 
the delicate nature of that organ and to the great 
danger of its destruction under misunderstood or 
misdirected instruction. 


EsTELLE—Madame Felia Litivinne, the pees 

She is one of three 
sisters who have been on the operatic stage for some 
time. One sister married Edouard de Reszke, and 
has since retired from the stage. 


Tom—We do not consider that a girl of seventeen 
who has received the comparatively limited amount 
of instruction to which you confess is competent to 
give piano lessons. The ability to teach comes only 
after long and thorough preparation. 


Lit--It requires several years of instruction and 
practice to make a good violin soloist. However, 
with a good instructor and a full hour’s practice 
daily, you should be able, after your three years’ 
study, to play the simpler violin compositions ac- 
ceptably. 


Supscriskr—The name Joachim should be pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Yo-ah’-kim,”’ accenting the second sylla- 
ble. (2) Eugene d’Albert has written several im- 
portant compositions for piano, full orchestra and 
string quartette. (3) Guiseppe Del Puente is living ; 


| his voice is a barytone. 


B. N. N.—Franz Abt, Sir Henry Bishop, Max 
Bruch, Dudley Buck, W. W. Gilchrist, Mendelssohn, 
Joseph Mosenthal, W. H. Neidlinger, George B. 
Neoni, J, Rheinberger, Schubert, Schumann, Max 
Vogrich, Max von Weinzere have all written most 
beautiful quartette music for male voices. 


Marit WetTze_—There is a piano solo by Taylor 
known as “Chicago Fire Bells,” and a song called 
“In the Fire,” by Eff Bea, either of which may be 
the composition you desire. The former is sold at 
forty cents and the latter at thirty-five cents, and can 
be procured through any large music dealer. 


OLD SusscriBER—Write to the Librarian of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., for full information in 
regard to musical copyright. The cost for copyright 
and registration is one dollar. Both the words and 
music of asong can be copyrighted. (2) The JouRNAL 
buys as songs only compositions having both words 


and music. 





3 Beautiful Chrysanthemums for 10c. Oy" ea" 


tan, beautiful pink; Jewel, golden yellow. 
5 Everblooming F. 


A great bargain. 


5 Grand Geranlums, no two a 


ie oe oe Fe ee 

5 Lovely Everbloomin ali diffe - 26e. | 
4 Beautiful Begonias, Todotins 1 — “ 200. 
10 Mammoth Butterfly Pansies, the finest, . 20c. 


A Wuo.ie Flower Ganpen. The above 32 elegant plants for $1.00 
THE JOHN A. DOYLE O©0O., Springfield, Ohio 


“7, Baby Carriages 
deg «®t: Factory Prices 


Freight Paid to your home. 
Our 1897 Catalogue shows 150 lat- 
est styles, from the cheapest to 
the finest, 82 to #30. Latest 
improvements, foot brakes 
ts, etc., free on all 
carriages. Send your name 
for a Catalogue before buying. 














A Pretty Cab MARQUA CARRIAGE AND TOY CO. 
prepaid for $8.85. 5 (Estab 1857) CINCINNATI, O. 
Carts, Surreys, 
Phetons, 


Y Spring Wa 
gous, 
Harness and Saddles shipped 
Cc. O. D. anywhere to any one 
with privilege to examine at 
lowest wholesale prices. Guar- 
anteed as represented or money 
refunded. Send for illustrated 
catalogue and testimonials Free. 
Address (in full) 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van Buren Street, B 8, CHICAGO 


nt Carnations, 5 kinds, 20c. | 
ik ” 200 





LKEARNER—The Italian word allegro has become 
Anglicized, and is in English pronounced “‘al-lé/- 
gro,’ the second syllable being accented and its 
vowel made long. The more elegant and usual form 
of pronunciation is that which you give, the Italian, 
‘*4)-14’-gro.’"’, We can find no authority for accent- 
ing the first syllable. 


Lortra—There is no royal road to learning how to 
play upon the piano or any other instrument. Perse- 
verance, uieenan. some talent and a good in- 
structor are all requisites in such work. The ability 
to read musical notation easily comes largely from 
experience. Your teacher can advise you as to your 
general musical reading. 


REBECCA LEIGH—Voices of real contralto quality 
have been and are still very rare. A great many 
beautiful songs and rdles have been especially writ- 
ten for the contralto voice. Its usual range is from 
the G below middle C tothe D or E in the treble staff. 
(2) Publishers of music usually dictate their own 
terms to unknown composers. 


FRANK ENFIELD—There are two different operas 
of similar titles. The one by Verdi is known as “ Il 
Ballo in Maschera”’ (‘‘ The Masked Ball’’), and that 
by Auber as ‘‘Gustavus the Third, or the Masked 
Ball.”’ Verdi's librettist made use of the same sub- 
ject which Scribe had adopted for Auber’s ‘‘ Gustavus 
the Third,” and Verdi's opera was at first called by 
the same name. 

Anxious—Your the 


instruction, judging from 








studies and selections you name, seems to have been | 


of the right kind, and we would advise you, there- 
fore, to submit your problem to your teacher, who is 
ina much better position to judge of your musical 
capacity and talent than we can possibly be. By all 
means continue your lessons, and practice daily for 
as long a time as you can. 


GarRA—The following compositions for the guitar 
are moderately simple: 


‘** Little Sinner’s Waltz ’”’ Jacobs 
‘Regimental March” ‘ Eno 
‘Babbling Brook Waltz”’ Eno 
‘“* Evening Primrose Waltzes "’ Frey 
‘La Tipica (Dance) ”’ . Romero 
‘Peruvian Air”’ ‘ Romero 
HENRICUS— 
“ Noél”’ > ‘ ‘ P . . Adam 
‘Fear Not Ye, O Israel”. : Dudley Buck 
**One Sweetly Solemn Thought ”’ Dudley Buck 
‘There isa Green Hill”. - younod 
| ‘“* Forever With the Lord” Gounod 
‘The King of Love”’ Gounod 
a. 2 ° ° Gounod 
“* Trust in the Lord”’ Handel 


The above are well-known sacred solos for barytone 
voices. 


J. AND N.—There are innumerable beautiful duets 
written for soprano and alto voices by Abt, Rubin- 
stein, Mendelssohn, Goring-Thomas, Lassen and 
Gounod. We append a short list by these and other 
composers : 


** Eventide”’ , nm Abt 
‘* Good-night”’ ‘ , . . Abt 
‘Venetian Boat Song”’ Blumenthal 
“Breezes of Night’. Gounod 
‘Until the Day Breaks” Gounod 
** Heart That Loves Thee”’ Gounod 
‘“Wanderer’s Night Song”’. Rubinstein 
“The Lotus Flower” . : Rubinstein 
“Song of the Birds”’ Rubinstein 
“The Angel”’ ° Rubinstein | 
‘* Go, Pretty Rose”’ Marzials | 
“Friendship”. Marzials 
** Christmas Carol”’ Reinicke 
**O Beautiful Violet ”’ ‘ Reinicke 
‘Tl Would That My Love”’ Mendelssohn 
“ Greeting ’’ R ‘ 7 : Mendelssohn 
“I Waited forthe Lord”. , Mendelssohn 
‘*O Wert Thou in the Cold Blast . Mendelssohn 
“Weetenwwm” . +.» »« « « eae 
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THE PRINCESS AZOLIAN 


A child can play it without practice 


An Entirely New Musical Instrument $75.00 


ideal for Dance Music 
A Perfect Key-Board Instrument 


This is 
It is a thoughtfully considered statement, and one that we are fully peapeses 
Nearly every one is familiar with the wonderful success achieved by the A:olian 
both in this country and in Europe. This re- 
markable instrument has been endorsed by 
almost every living musician of prominence, 
and numbers among its patrons 


Plays any piece of Music ever composed. 


$75.00 


A Miniature Orchestra 
An Opera Company 


Wonderful Tone Quality 
A Wonderful Educator 


The introduction of the Princess AZolian marks an epoch in the history of musical instruments. 
not a carelessly-made claim. 
to amply demonstrate. 


President Cleveland 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria 

His Holiness Pope Leo XIII 

His Majesty King Alfonso of Spain 
The Grand Duke Alexander of Russia 
President Diaz of Mexico 


and thousands of prominent people in every 
country of the world. Unquestionably the 
fEolian is the ideal musical instrument for the 
home, but there are many people who do not 
feel that they can afford to pay as much as an 
Zolian has cost. It is to meet the demand for 
a moderate-priced instrument that we have de- 
signed the Princess AZolian. The advantages 
of this wonderful instrument are so numerous 
that it would be impossible to name them all in 
so limited a space. We can only suggest a few 
of the most conspicuous. 


First of these is the Instrument’s Simplicity. 
It requires.positively no knowledge of music to 
lay it. Achild of five or six years can easily 
Gale all that is necessary to know in order to 
use it, with a few minutes’ instruction. Second 
in importance is the enormous assortment of 
music that can be obtained for it. Nearly ten 
thousand different compositions have already 
been published. These include Operas, Oratorios, Symphonies, Overtures, all popular songs and sacred 
music, and over a thousand different selections of dance music. Practically every composition of merit can 
be obtained for this remarkable instrument. Third—It is a perfect key-board organ, and can be played in 
exactly the same manner as any ordinary organ. Fourth—It has a splendid quality of tone, and is loud 
enough to fill a moderate-sized hall. _ Fifth—It is absolutely reliable, and with ordinary care will require less 
attention than a piano. We will send a book describing the Princess AZolian to any one who applies 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 14. 


THE AZOLIAN COMPANY, No. 18 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK 
Established 25 Years 





LISTENING TO A WAGNER OVERTURE 





Buy Your Shoes from the Largest Shoe House in the World. 
Hamilton, Brown 


Shoe Co.’s $2. 50 


“Own Make Shoes 


The perfection of wear and style, comfortable and feet- 
fitting. Wear as well and give as much satisfaction as 
most shoes sold at $5.00, because we fix the price at 
which the dealer must sell them, so the consumer 
buys the best for as littke money as inferior shoes 

cost. For the past 12 years they have had the lar- 
gest sale of any fixed-price ladies’ shoe in America. 


il Don- 
sp Our Own Make’”’ nf geet wpa 
$2.50 Shoes for us because it has glove 


softness and fineness, and 
itis the best wearing. Soles oak-tanned leather, nothing 
is as flexible or wears as well. Heels half French, 
flexible Inner Soles, the whole Sewed with tested 
silk. Styles, razor toe, in button and lace, with 
pace leather diamond tip; common-sense toe, 
utton only. Razor toe widths A to D, 

common-sense B to E, made in all Sizes. 


EVERY PAIR Firm nam c 
on the sole of every shoe, 
GUARANTEED Ask your dealer for them, pb if he does 


not keep them take no other that he will try to sell you for his own profit, but send your order to us, 
inclosing $2.50 by Money Order, giving size and width, and we will have it filled. Circular Free. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


‘SUMMER UNDERWEAR COMFORT 


Is secured only by wearing the best full- 
fashioned Union Suits in the world that 
are so perfect in fit and finish that 


ROBERT J. BURDETTE writes 


\ “IT never knew what it was 
oy before to be dressed without 
 =knowing I had anything on.’’ 


Lewis Union Suits 


Are Cheaper than Two-piece Suits 























4, 230 SHOE 


Firm name and price stamped 
















™y 


‘\ of the same quality and finish, and are the 
acme of Spring and Summer underwear comfort 


For Men, Women and Children 


ASK YOUR DEALER for the Lewis Union Suits. 
Don’t accept any substitute said to be as good, 
they are not, but write us, and we 
will fill your order or refer you to a dealer. 


Nettie” 





END 2c. stamp for our New Illustrated Cata- 
logue with testimonials of prominent 
people in every State, endorsing our 


Our pat- 
ented improvements are not found in any other make. 








LEWIS KNITTING CO., Sanesvitte, wis: 


Finest Tea Roses 25c. 


8 THE GEM ROSE COLLECTION 


This grand set of 8 Everblooming Tea Roses are large strong plants that 
will bloom this summer. Sent, —— for 2c. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
The following are the varieties in the Gem Collection: 


The Gem or the Fair Unknown—The finest yellow, sweetest and _ best. 
The Bride—The purest white, large and full, always in bloom; none like it. 
The Bridesmaid—Loveliest pink, the best of all pink roses; ey it. 

ueen of Crimsons— Deepest and richest velvety crimson; truly a gem. 
pC artad slormoca— A. ae yetew, pwaye : ate © a wonderful rose. 
” rincess Sagan—Rich, glowing color, calied the Velvet Rose. 
Growing sah tg 100 White Hermosa—Pure white, producing hundreds of flowers all summer. 
pages, postpaid, 25c. Viscountess Wattier—Rich bright pink; a favorite rose; always in bloom. 


OUR NEW SPECIAL BARGAINS IN FLOWER COLLECTIONS 




















“MeGregor’s book on 





8 Fuchsias. Loveliest varieties, single and double. . . 25c. 8 Roses. Everbloomers, Teas, Hardy and Climbers . . . 25¢e. 
8 Carnations. Choice colors, large and fragrant . . . 25e. $ Geraniums. Ai! colors and finest kinds. . .... 2e. 
| Pinks. Nice sweet May or Scotch pinks. . . . . . 25e. 8 Chrysanthemums. The finest prize varieties 25c. 
| 8 Coleus. Brightest and best colors .. . 25e. ~ Basket Plants. Will make a fine basket . 25e. 
| $ Gladiolus. Choice kinds, all different § Plants. Assorted for house or yard. . . . 25e. 





ie hen fanaa 
| Our beautiful new catalogue for 1897 
| free to all. Send for it.” : McGREG 


R BROTHERS, Springfield, Ohio 
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Correspondents desirous of being answered by mail should, in each case, send either self- 
addressed stamped envelope or sufficient stamps to cover postage. 


G.S.—An only daughter would have upon her 
visiting-card, ‘‘ Miss Hamilton.” 


J. A. W.—To remove the stains made by sauce 
upon your table linen try javelle water. 


LouisE—Do not visit at the home of your betrothed 
unless the invitation comes from his mother. 


A. M. S.—Why not wear a black rather than a 
white skirt with your light green or pale blue bodice? 


ERNESTINE—No after call is necessary when one 
has received an invitation to a tea or an afternoon 
reception. 


JenNIE T.—Although your escort offers you the 
bill-of-fare allow him to choose the supper to which 
he has invited you. 


S.J. B.—No matter how much you think the man 
cares for you you have no right to interfere between 
him and his betrothed. 


_PoLtty—At most of the best schools in the large 
cities young ladies are taken as parlor boarders and 
taught the ways of good society. 


ResA—If you do not go to the afternoon affair 
send a card not only for the hostess, but for the lady 
in whose honor it has been given. 


BLANCHE—I do not think either crépe or chiffon 
can be washed, though both can be made to look as 
good as new by an expert cleaner. 


ORGANIST—When your friends thank you for the 
pleasure your music has given them a bow and a 
smile is a sufficient acknowledgment. 


CurRIsTtTINE—In church, as everywhere else, a gen- 
tleman looks after his own hat, and the lady with 
him need not trouble herself about it. 


G. A. P. X. AND OTHERS—I cannot suggest any 
bleach or dye for the hair; many are injurious, and 
the effect obtained is, in every instance, decidedly 
vulgar. 


Mo.._y—If you pass a gentleman on the street in 
the evening, and know that he sees you plainly, and 
that he realizes you have seen him, you should, of 
course, bow to him. 


M. A. N.—While in deep mourning for a parent 
acknowledge all formal visits by cards sent by post, 
and when the mourning period has expired return 
all the visits in person. 


Mrs. B.—A married woman may, if she wishes, 
retain the coat-of-arms belonging to her family, but 
it would be in extremely bad taste to have a coat-of- 
arms on a visiting-card. 


S. L. B.—With the invitations to your graduation 
ceremony you should send your visiting-card, having 
upon it not only your name, but your name with the 
prefix ‘‘ Miss”’ before it. 


EunicE—A wedding invitation is supposed to ask 
for one’s presence at the church or the house. 
Announcement cards simply announce a marriage 
that has already taken place. 


Sapie—Neither a clergyman nor a doctor’s wife 
has any right to his title, consequently in addressing 
a letter to the wife of a clergyman or a doctor it 
should read simply, ‘‘ Mrs. Livingston Schuyler.” 


MARIE Louise—It is not customary to send pres- 
ents on Saint Valentine’s Day to one’s men friends. 
(2) Systematic massage with cocoa butter will do 
more to develop the neck and arms than any other 
treatment. 


CONSTANT READER AND OTHERS—Dabbling the 
nose with diluted spirits of camphor just before 
going to bed will, it is said, fade out the redness, 
unless it should be caused by indigestion or tight 
lacing. B 

BLANCHE—It is not customary for a matron to act 
as maid of honor, but if the bride were anxious to 
have her sister appear in that capacity she could, of 
course, throw custom to the winds and do as she 
pleased. 


NARcissuS—No matter how slight your acquaint- 
ance with a gentleman is, you should, if it is neces- 
sary to write him a note thanking him for some 
kindness, begin your letter, ““My Dear Mr. 
Hamilton.” 


A Jersey Gir_—Even if you are out when a lady 
calls upon you you should, when you meet her, bow 
to her. Return her visit within two weeks. (2) A 
good book of etiquette would undoubtedly prove a 
great help to you. 


CONSTANT READER AND MANY OTHERS—If you 
will write to me, inclosing a stamp and addressed 
envelope, I will answer your questions by mail, but 
I cannot, in this column, discuss the value of or 
mention patent preparations. 


VALERIE B.—Since writing you I have been in- 
formed that the marriage of first cousins is forbidden 
by law in Arkansas, the Dakotas, Indiana, Kansas, 
Ohio, Washington and Wyoming. The law has 
also been considered in Pennsylvania. 


C. L.—A girl of sixteen is supposed to be going 
to school, and she should not be allowed to pay 
formal calls or receive visits. (2) If a man is cad 
enough to say something he should not, ignore the 
remark at the time and avoid him afterward. 


Dewprop—The only objection to a gentleman 
taking off his overcoat at the entrance of a place of 
amusement, is that he keeps the lady waiting in the 
cold. On entering he removes his hat, and then, 
when the seats are reached, takes off his coat. 


I. J. K.—Before a young lady is married she very 
often gives a luncheon or a tea at which she has only 
her girl friends present. (2) Wedding calls are re- 
turned by the bride in the afternoon; representing 
her husband socially she leaves his cards with her 
own. 


HARRIET—A letter addressed either to a clergyman 
or a physician, even if it were a social and not a 
business one, would have the title used. To a 
clergyman address a letter, ‘‘The Reverend James 
Livingston’’; to a doctor, ‘‘Doctor Frederick 
Hamilton.”’ 


Miss VAN—Those friends who call on your “at 
home” day should have their calls returned in 
person. Those friends out of town who sent their 
visiting-cards should have the same courtesy shown 
them—z. ¢., you should post your own and your hus- 
band’s cards to them. 


AN UNKNOWN FRIEND—Generalizing, I do not 
approve of young girls giving presents to young 
men. What may be merely a generous impulse is 
very often misconstrued; however, you did noth- 
ing wrong in giving a trifle to a man whom you had 
known for a long time. 


ANGELINE—Young ladies seldom offer to shake 
hands with gentlemen; however, a hostess always 
offers her hand to her guests, and, as in different 
towns different fashions obtain, the tactful girl is the 
one who makes no one uncomfortable, and suggests 
to no one that he is making a mistake, 


Hese—As the invitation to the party was in the 
name of the mother and the daughter you should, 


when making an after call, ask for each, and leave | 


acard foreach. The method of introducing a girl 
into society, whether by a dance or a tea, is entirely 
a matter of personal taste. 


IGNORANCE— The exact translation of the word 
““Mizpah”’ is, I believe, ‘‘ The Lord judge between 
me and thee when we are absent the one from the 
other.’’ It is supposed, however, simply to mean 
‘‘remembrance,’’ and for that reason is very often 
engraved in engagement rings. 


D. T. J.—Almond meal is said to soften and 
whiten the skin. It is usually put into a bag made of 
nun’s veiling or of soft bunting, and used as a cake 
of soap would be when bathing. After its use the 
skin should be bathed with clear water. Personally, 
I much prefer a good soap to an almond-meal bag. 


A. W. A.—A wife is her husband's social represent- | 


ative; consequently, when she calls on a married 
lady and leaves one of her own and two of her hus- 
band’s cards, her card is meant for the lady; one of 
her husband’s cards is also meant for the lady, while 
the other card is intended for her hostess’ husband. 


ELIZABETH—It is in very bad taste fora man to 
smoke while walking with a lady. Sometimes in the 
country, or where informality reigns, a gentleman 
might smoke while with his wife, sister or daughter, 
provided she did not object, but no well-bred man 
would smoke when on the streets of a city with a 
lady. 

AN OLD FrieND—Instead of a note of condolence 
Pent ene your visiting-card, and write upon it, 
‘With kind inquiry and much sympathy,” and eithe1 
leave it in person or send it by post to your friend. 
People appreciate the thought expressed by the card, 
and they are often made extremely unhappy by long 
notes of condolence. 


” 


M. A. H.—‘‘ Louis Quinze"’ is pronounced as if 
spelled ‘“ Louey Kanz’’; ‘Louis Seize”’ is pro- 
nounced as if spelled ‘‘ Louey Sais,’’ that is, as if it 
rhymed to the word “rays,'’ Of course, it is impos- 
sible to give the exact French sound, but pronounc- 
ing the words exactly as I have written them will not 
result in any great error. 


MARION —The more intimately people are ac- 
quainted with each other the more particular they 
should be in recognizing every courtesy offered and 
in remembering every law of politeness. (2) A gen- 
tleman who does not take off his hat to a young lady 
with whom he is well acquainted deserves to have 
his name taken off her list. 


A. J.—Pray believe that I sympathize with you in 
your unhappiness, but try to make the best of every- 
thing. Ask God to help you, and no matter how 
hard it may be, be faithful to the man whom you 
swore to love “ for better or for worse.” The better 
days will surely come, and then you will be glad 
that you did what was right. 
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Dot—Invitations to church weddings are seldom | 


acknowledged in this country, although this courtesy 
is shown to,them almost invariably in France and 
England. 
one’s soup-plate to get the last mouthful of soup. (3) 
At a dinner the guests usually wait until every one is 
served before beginning to eat. 


Dora B. L.—-The family of the bride always pays 
for the wedding-cards. It is in better taste to 
address cards to ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. James Brown,” 
rather than to “Mr. James Brown and Wife.” 
Cards should be sent to all those friends, married or 
single, of the bride or bridegroom whose acquaint- 
ance the bride wishes to retain after her marriage. 


PrRECIOSA—Letters and calls of condolence, as 
well as all courtesies received at the time of a death 
in the family, should be acknowledged by visiting- 
cards sent by mail. (2) While in mourning a family 
may receive calls, but they are only returned by 
cards until the mourning period has elapsed, when 
the visiting list is gone over and an entire round of 
calls made in person. 


(2) It would be in very bad taste to tip | 





St. Louis—The hostess should suggest that the | 


time has come for retiring, but if a visitor were very 
tired there would be no impropriety in her speaking 
of her weariness and asking to be excused. (2) By 
writing directly tothe business office of the JouRNAL, 
inclosing ten cents and telling what piece of music 
you wish, the number of the magazine in which it 
appeared will be sent to you. 


IGNORAMUS—It will be found more convenient to 
have the after-dinner coffee service brought on the 
table than placed there when the table is first set. 
(2) A centrepiece of flowers or a dish of ferns is 
quite proper on the breakfast table. (3) Bananas 
should be peeled with a knife, cut in small pieces 
and then eaten either from the fingers or a fork, (4) 
I do not know of any small fork especially made for 
eating cake. 

KENBRAE—It would be proper for a lady to call on 
her son’s betrothed, or, if she is living in a distant 
town, to write to her, as soon after the engagement 
is announced as is possible. (2) I cannot recommend 
any hair dye. I have heard that bay rum tends to 
increase grayness of the hair. 
to me and inclose a stamped and addressed envelope, 
I will with great pleasure give you some suggestions 
in regard to the care of your complexion, 


(3) If you will write | 


MAURINE—When introducing the mother of your | 


husband, or his sister, say: y mother, Mrs. 
Livingston,” or, “‘ My sister, Mrs. Hamilton,” rather 
than “my mother-in-law” or ‘‘ my sister-in-law.” 
(2) Wedding presents should be acknowledged by a 
note written in the first person, in which there is 
some pleasant reference to the bridegroom’s grati- 
tude. (3) When calling, a card should be left for 
each lady in the family who is in society. 


VIOLET D.—An invitation to an informal affair 
should be acknowledged by an informal note of 
acceptance or regret. A formal invitation should 
be answered in the third person. (2) When visiting 
a friend who lives in a distant city it would be per- 
fectiy proper to send your visiting-cards with your 
hostess’ address upon them to those gentlemen with 
whom you are already acquainted, who live there. 
It is not necessary to inclose the card of your hostess. 


Tot—The reception of announcement cards only 
does not necessitate a call upon the bride. Cards 
for an afternoon reception require either a call in 
person, or a card may be posted so that it may arrive 
on the day of the affair. No other call is necessary. 
Cards to an evening reception require a formal note 
of acceptance or regret, and an after call. A call 
should be paid after an invitation to a card-party, 
whether one has accepted or refused the invitation. 


RosE B.—It would be in very bad taste to send 
your visiting-card with ‘‘ compliments and regrets ”’ 
written upon it in answer to an invitation. Let your 
answer be the usual formal one. This form is usual 
and tells all that is necessary: ‘‘ Miss Rose Brown 
thanks Mrs. James Robinson for her kind invitation 
for Wednesday evening, and regrets her inability to 
accept it.” This should be written upon ordinary 
note paper, not lined, that folds once to fit the en- 
velope. Of course, if another engagement or illness 
is your reason for declining, then give it, 
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Easter Hats and Veilings mu 


Wholesale prices to you for choicest millinery and veilings. 








All special and ‘latest Parisian 







selections, We can suit your age, taste and complexion as well by mail as by personal interview. 
Our Best Mousseline De Soie 
Millinery Bargain : 


44 inches wide, best quality, 
white, black or cream, for 
millinery or dress trimming, 


This Copy of 
’ Fine French 


$4.00 


Pattern only 75 cts. a yard 
Postage, 5 cts. a 
Can be made in black, yard, 


mousse or brown or 
white with lavender 
edge. Silk wire frame. 
Brim of silk braid in 


How to Order Hats 





We can suit any woman 


mousse green. Heav- to perfection by mail. 
ily trimmed on_ brim Send height, age, com- 
with foliage and linen plexion, color of eyes 
roses. Fancy flitter married or single, anc 
crown to match braid. price. The VALUE will be 
Quilling on side crown of one-third better than you 


same braid as brim. Pose 
of foliage in high left back. 
Turned high at back with 
two full clusters of violets. 


usually get. The only whole- 
sale house that sells goods in 
this manner. Free for the 
asking is our “ Eye-Opener”’ 
catalogue, giving you a list of 
all kinds of millinery at 
wholesale prices. Money 
cheerfully refunded if this hat 
or anything else we sell you 
fails to give satisfaction. 
More than three hundred pat- 
tern hats at popular prices. 


It is a copy of one of 
the latest creations of 
Mme. Pouyannes’ that 
cost more than THREE 
HUNDRED francs. 


To Milliners 


The cheapest and best 
millinery house in 
America. 


contemplating starting in millinery, we issue a catalogue called 
“ Col. E. Bright’s Catalogue No. 5,’' that shows how to save 20 to 
sopercent. Thecostis nothing. Specify that you area milliner. 


COL. E. BRIGHT "coriinbus, ohio 
x beh AAA AAAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAREEEEEEE 
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+ For the tennis court or gymna- 

+ sium, every woman should wear 

* a Ferris Waist. Formed on 

oe 


hygienic principles, yielding to 
every motion of the body, per- 
mitting full expansion of lungs, 
at the same time giving the 
body healthful and graceful sup- 


Jo fonfendontefootestosteecbecbecbosbebesbesbeobeobeodesdebe estesbob eetesteotestet 
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+ port. Style No. 296 is made 

4 with stiff bust, elastic sides, and 

y hose support attachment, ex- 

+ pressly for bicycle wear and 

+ athletic exercise. 
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* GOOD SENSE Corset Waist i Sore t 
is made high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. Always superior in r 
Z quality and workmanship. Children’s, 25 cts. to 50 cts. Misses’, 50 cts. to $1.00 Ladies’, 
S oer FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS t 
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Why do you wear a corset around the house when a 
¢ Nazareth Waist is so much more comfortable and healthful ? 


There’s no ‘“‘give” in the woven fabric of a corset—there 
is in the knitted fabric of the Nazareth Waist. It is a delight- 
fully easy garment that conforms perfectly to the form. The 
bones used in it cannot rust or break, and can be slipped out 
in a minute when the waist is to be washed. 


Sizes, 34 to 40 Bust Measure, $1.00 
Sizes, 42 to 46 Bust Measure, 1.25 












OF es f AT RETAILERS 
hain aii’ - ti ( & The Nazareth Waist for children is better than 
eliahiithe. | » a jean .waist because elastic. It’s stayed with 
’ f td tapes for strength, supports under and over gar- 
1 ments from shoulder, and the buttons won’t break. 
19, 25 and 50 cents at retailers 

All ages, | to 12 years, same price 
If your dealer hasn’t Nazareth Waists 
send us $1.50, with ten cents additional for 
postage, and we will send # Ladies’ and 2 
Children’s Waists. Give bust measure for ladies’ 

waist and age of children. 
4 Department M.0., NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., Nazareth, Pa. 
OO 20220220000 2080000000000 2008028 BO OF OS 


0% Oe Che Ge Cr enn: Cr Crs Ca Cr Crs Ct ra: a 
g Triple Knee “Leather” Stockings 


g For Boys, 25 cts. a pair 


Wear 50 per cent. Longer than Ordinary Stockings 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, made from the 
finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, making the 
BLACK CAT BRAND, Style No. 15 for Boys, the strongest, 
heaviest, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black boys 
stocking in the world. Style No. 10 for Girls. 

Ask your dealer for them. If you cannot get them, sample 
pair sent on receipt of price, 25c. {give size), and will send the 
name ofa dealer where you can buy them again. Ask for 
Leather Stockings for men, women and children, guaranteed 
first quality, and to give equal satisfaction. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO. 


& KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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IBEST & CO : 
| Cents 
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}Is a Very Low Price 
) for the little dress described 
; below, but we have many others 
§ equally desirable, from 50c. to 
, the finest and most elaborate. 
) Made of fine nainsook. Yoke 

» of all over embroidery. 
i Ruffle over shoulders. Wide 

) skirt (2 yards 
4 around). Sleeves 
and neck finished 

) with fine embroid- 
i —_ onths +4 
} six months BB, 
¢ _ By mail, postage 

) paid, 5c. extra. 





OUR 
CATALOGUE 


(sent free for four cents postage) brings all 
the advantages of clothing children at the 
*“ Children’s Store’’ within the reach of covery 
home in the United States. 


60-62 WEST 234 ST., NEW YORE 















There is no trouble 


clothes with 
Diamond Dyes, 
and much money 
is saved thereby. 


Diamond 
Dyes 
are strong, fast 
and beautiful. | 


Sold Everywhere 
10 cts. package 

















Direction Book and 40 samples of colored cloth, free. 


WELLs, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


_ DEWEY’S Improved Acme 
1 Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress 
Shields. Being a complete gar- 
ment, always ready to wear with 


Vissngea \ any dress. The only protector 

Lf ener’) yy, that can be worn Sith Shirt 

y wV) | Waists without sewing in. 

| \ || The only perfect protection 

. ‘ from perspiration. The beat 

Bhield for bicyele riders. One pair does the work of six. 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-83, $ .65 











>» 3 34-39, .80 
_ = “« 40-45, 1.00 
= & “ 46-49, 1.25 


Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. 
Send money by P. O. Order. 


M. DEWEY, Mir., 1397 B. West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Improved Breast Support 


By its use the weight of the ; 
breasts is removed from the 
dress waist to the shoulders, 
giving coolness and dress 
comfort, ventilation, a perfect 
shape bust and free and eas 
movement of the body. Made 
with skirt and hose sup- 
porter attachments. All 
deficiency of development 
—— When ordering 
send bust measure, 











Sizes from 30 to 38...... $1.00 
” aD BBs cocee 1.25 
- CO ~~ iseuss 1,50 


Agents Wanted 














Ladies Earn Money 


Selling our HYGIENIC COMFORT 
BELT and SUPPORTER. Sells at 
sight. Button clasps that can’t cut 
the stockings; double “ hook” fastener 
front and back for Speeial use ; easy to fast- 
en and unfasten, but can’t unfasten them- 
selves. Not sold at stores. Sample by mail, 
sateen 35c., sateen-silk hose supporter ,60c. 
satin, $1. Colors black and white. Give 
waist measure. Agents wanted. Circular free. 
JULIA M, BROWN, 92 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


A FAST BLACK! 


That will not Crock, Smut, Wash Out, or 
2 Fade in Sun and Air can be obtained by 
using “‘ PERFECTION” Dyes. These are 
new, patented colors. A package, by mail, 
10c.. or six for 40c, ention whether 
Y wanted for Wool, Silk, Cotton, or Mixed 
Goods. W. CUSHING & CO, 
Dept. M, Foxcroft, Me. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and des- 
cription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Maas. 


BABY CARRIAGES @"0'5" 


Anywhere to any one at Wholesale Prices. Money re- 

funded if not as represented. We pay freight. Buy 
from factory. Save 
dealers’ profits. Large 














$18.00 Carriage for $9.00 
10.00 sad “ 5.75 

illustrated catalogue 5.00 bad “« 2.65 

q free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION 

164 West Van Buren Street, B-3, Chicago, Ill. 


WHEN BABY IS ABOUT TO WALK 


Procure a pair of Ankle Supporters and 
prevent all deformities of legs and ankles. 

ually good for adults. Oirculars free. 
H. GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 




















| pointed at the top in front and at the back. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


\ 


cheerfully answered on this page. 





Mrs. B. S. K.—Undressed, or suéde, kid gloves are 


Questions of interest to mothers will be 


|} prettier for a young girl to wear in the evening than | 


| movable at will. 


the dressed, or glacé, ones. They look very well 
after being cleaned by a professional cleaner. 


Kid | 


gloves cleaned at home are seldom a perfect success. 


Birpiz R.—The newest style of bib for a baby has 
a baud atthe bottom an inch wide which fastens 
around the waist and helps to keep the bib in place. 
It is joined with a button and buttonhole, ond may 
be edged with any narrow embroidery or lace to 
match the trimming on the bib. 


E. M. B.—Silver frames can be procured into 
which gold or silver coins can be fitted and so used 
as lockets or pins. The coin is not mutilated, but is 
clipped into place and secured by a ring, and is re- 
A silver locket frame for a five- 
dollar-gold piece costs a dollar. Those for the 
smaller coins are less expensive. 


L. E. A.—Feather trimming which has been 
dampened should be shaken before a fire, or held 
over a stove or register, in the hot air, to restore the 
curl. It is said if a handful of coarse salt is thrown 
on a fire and the feathers held over it they will curl 
again. Each strand can be curled separately by 
drawing it over an ivory paper knife or the back of 
a steel Enite, but it is a tedious process. 


REFERENCE—Bisque heads for dolls with moving | 


eyes and long hair can be purchased separately at 


from one dollar tothree dollars and a half, according | 


to the size. Muslin bodies,with kid armsand hands, 
shoes and stockings, cost from fifty cents to three 
dollars. Kid-jointed bodies, with jointed arms, are 
slightly more expensive. There is usually a dolls’ 
repairing department at the large toy shops. 


Mrs. Lewis—A delicate girl of fourteen should 
wear nightdresses of flannelette or outing flannel. 
They can be made very pretty with ruffles of the 
material, edged with torchon or worsted lace. The 
latter shrinks in washing and does not look well as 
long as the torchon. A pretty pattern should be 
chosen, pink or blue in stripes or duts; the colors 
are often very delicate. Make them with a yoke, 
and full sleeves gathered at the wrist. 


Rosa P.—To make a chest protector take an ob- 
long piece of flannel long enough to reach from the 
throat to the waist. Around the lower corners cut it 
at the top to fit around the neck, and slope off the 
upper corners to lie smoothly on the dhoubdere. 


Cut | 


another piece exactly the same for the back, jointhem | 


on one shoulder, and fasten on the other with buttons 
and loops or buttonholes. Put an interlining of 
perforated chamois and line with flannel. 


Economist—Dark green velveteen is an exceed- 
ingly durable material for either boys’ or girls’ 
wear. For a little girl six or eight years old the 
skirt is made perfectly plain with a low, plain bodice, 
There 


| are straps over the shoulders, to which is attached a | 











wide bias frill of the velveteen to form a kind e 
to the sleeves. A guimpe of soft silk is worn with 
it; cream is the prettiest color with the dark green. 


| 
Ipa A.—Gladys is a Welsh name, derived from 


the Latin, and means lame. Octavia is also derived 
from the Latin, and means eighth. Clara, Claire and 
Clare are all variations of the same name, and mean 
bright or clear. Douglas comes from the old Celtic 
language, and signifies dark gray. Alan has the 
same derivation, and the meaning is harmony. 
Maurice is a name which, properly speaking, should 
be given only to a dark child, as it means Moorish, 
or a Moor. 


Hinta—Easter eggs can be colored with aniline 
dyes. The dye should be diluted to the proper shade 
and the eggs boiled init. Green, the color of hope 
and resurrection, is particularly appropriate, but a 
variety is pleasing—red, pink, blue, pale yellow and 
purple. Eggs can be boiled hard, and painted in 
water-colors with a single spring flower, as a prim- 
rose, or a butterfly, also a symbol of the resurrection. 
They should be arranged in nests of moss. German 
children believe that the Easter eggs are laid by hares, 
so representations of this little animal are often 
placed on them, or near them. Painted butterflies, 
mounted on wire, can be made to hover over the 
nest when it is used as a centrepiece at an Easter 
party. 


Mrs. L. S. M.—It is very difficult to find amuse- 
ment for children in the wet spring days when the 
mud under foot prevents them from playing out-of- 
doors. A correspondent has sent me a suggestion 
which may be of use to you: ‘“‘I placed in a large 
packing case, carefully lined and padded on the 
sides, a quantity of sand, little pails and shovels, and 
the children. The pen is crowded, but the little 
ones are happy and amuse themselves for hours at 
a time.’’ A box of cheap water-color paints and a 
camel's-hair paint-brush, with which pictures can be 
colored after they have been cut out and pasted ina 
scrapbook, is a joy to some children. Stringin 
beads is an unfailing resource for little girls, and 
even boys do not disdain it. 


An ANxIoUS MOTHER—Fomentations can be 
wrung out of boiling water without scalding the 
hands by proceeding in the following manner: Un- 
fold a towel and place it in a dry basin, with the ends 
hanging over the sides of the basin. Folda piece 
of flannel to the required size and lay it in the basin 
on the towel. Pour on it enough boiling water to 
thoroughly saturate it. The water must be boiling, 
not merely hot. Take the towel by the dry ends, 
one in each hand, and lift it, with the flannel in it, out 
of the water. Twist the ends in opposite directions 
until the flannel is wrung dry. Carry it still in the 
twist to the bedside of the patient, take it out of the 
towel and apply. Fomentations should be covered 
with India rubber cloth or several thicknesses of 
newspaper folded in flannel, to keep in the heat, and 
changed every ten or fifteen minutes. 


ProuD MoTHER—Your little boy of six may wear 
a fancy dress at an afternoon tea if you particularly 
wish it. The Russian costume would be rather 
heavy. It is short, full knickerbockers, and long, 
belted blouse of dark blue cloth edged with a narrow 
band of astrakhan fur, anda similar band on one side 
of the front from the shoulder nearly to the waist, 
where the blouse closes. The Austrian dress is 
short, full knickerbockers, and long, sleeveless coat 
with straight fronts and large pocket flaps, all of 
black velvet. The coat opens over a full, belted 
blouse of pink, pale green or cream silk. Thesleeves 
are full and finished with a straight band at the 
wrist. The Continental costume has a dark blue 
velvet coat, cut away in front, with long tails behind, 
opening over a vest of buff cloth buttoned down the 
front ; plain buff knickerbockers finished at the knee 
with a — and buckles ; lace ripple in front fall- 
ing over the waistcoat, and deep lace ruffles at 
sleeves. Louis XV dress has a box-plaited skirt of 
black velvet, with a wide plait in front ornamented 
with three buttons on each side. The black velvet 
coat, made long behind and half-fitting the figure, 
has revers of cream-colored or cherry-colored silk, 
the lower part of the skirt of the coat being turned 
back with the same, and deep cuffs added. 
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A Handsome 


TRANSPARENT 
WINDOW 
THERMOMETER 


FREE 


t 
SOAP 


Will be Given Away 





(For a limited time only) with each dozen cakes of 


Jersey Cream Soap 


: This Soap is Strictly Pure, Delicately Scented, and has the Soft, Healing Effect of SWEET, RICH CREAM 
Any druggist or dealer in Soaps can supply you but if unable to obtain it for an 

reason, we will deliver toany express office in the United States, all charges pa d, 

a package of this Soap (one dozen cakes), with Thermometer, on receipt of $4.00. 

Sample Cake (full size) 15 Cents, Postpaid : 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. p 


Manufacturers for over 50 yrs. of 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS 
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-“COOKING BY GAS”: 
oe oa 
+ + 
~ An up-to-date pamphlet for Ys 
*~ up-to-date housekeepers. : 
~ Contains a chapter of choice wht 
* Cooking Recipes and full infor- ma 7 
~ mation regarding the advantages ND t 
* to be derived from the use of the i) 

~ Gas Range, particularly the 4 

£ x fof c 
Detroit Jewel $j 
+ + 
de & 

: ee 5 i 
+ A stove that banishes dirt, litter, a 

%. ashes, smoke, soot, and overheat : 
* from the kitchen ; a stove that saves t 
4 work and worry, and can actually be ee 
* operated at less cost for fuel than a + 
* coal or wood stove; a stove that is made in many styles and sizes to fit all z 
% places and suit all purses; a stove that is manufactured in ‘‘ The Largest 

+ Stove-Plant in the World.’’ Write for a free cop 

+ ee of **Cooking by Gas,’’ mentioning THE Lapigs’ + 
+ Jewel HoME JouRNAL. 

he bears this 

: Trade-Mark DETROIT STOVE WORKS, Gfiteie Mir" : 
sheviordorbostoodordontoeteohootootooioetootoohoeteotoclectoods oho ciootooleaootoohecfeohoclontootecfeefootools efoctooherioctooloetectootooteefoetoohooloetoohoetoote 
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Economize in Cooking 


Save money by using the wonderful 
‘* New Process’’ Blue Flame Oil Stove, 
the most economical cooking stove made. 

A gallon of coal oil runs one burner 
sixteen hours, costing about half a cent 
an hour. 


The “New Process” 
Blue Flame Oil Stove 


Is safer than a lamp and just as easy to operate. Handy, starts or stops 

instantly. Efficient, produces an intense Blue Flame, which cooks and 

bakes quickly and perfectly. No coal to carry in. No ashes to carry out. 

No smoke, no soot, no odor—has none of the defects of old-style oil stoves. 
Prices, $5.00 to $23.00. Send for details. 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING COMPANY, 245 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Every Young Wife and Mother Should Read 


Here is a magnificent offer for every mother, or about- 
to-be-a-mother ; an offer which deserves quick attention. 

The publishers of TRAINED MoTHERHOOD, in order 
to introduce their magazine quickly to half-a-million 
mothers, make the following splendid offer to The 
Ladies’ Home Journal readers : 


CARE OF CHILDREN 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil; fine English cloth, 360 
pages, price $1.25. Its author will be remembered as 
‘or years editor of the Mothers’ Department of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Itisa practical book from every 
standpoint, and Zion’s Herald says of it: “It should be 
in the hands of every mother.” And the Boston 
Transcript says: “It is worth its weight in gold to 
those bringing up children.” 

Now, as a special offer for a limited time only, we will 
send you a copy of the above work, together with 


TRAINED MOTHERHOOD 
for one year, the book and a whole year’s subscription 
for one dollar. 

Trained Motherhood, published monthly, is the 
magazine every mother needs. In it the best authori- 
ties the world over give you their helpful advice on 
matters of baby’s health, comfort, clothing, education. 
amusement, ete. Send $1.00 for both. Address, 


THE MOTHERHOOD CO., 150 Nassau Street, New York 


This Suit, with $3 00 
* 


Extra Pants and 
Made of black or blue 





Cap to Match 
twilled Cheviot ; alsoan 


Scotch Cheviot 
Suit, extra pants 
and cap, in latest 
dark plaids, at 
Sent FREE to any ex- 
» Press or post office in 
the United States. 
These suits are made 


and trimmed in best 
possible manner, and 
-cannot be matched at 
these prices in the 
United States. 

Sizes 4to 15 years. (4to8 


have handsomely embroid- 
ered sailor collars.) Send 
for free samples of cloth. 





Money refunded if not satisfactory 


PURITAN CLOTHING CO. 
111-113 Bleecker Street, NEW YORK 





Button, Button, Where's the Button ? 
You Can’t See It, But— 


Hear it Snap! 


It is Sewed on, and it Stays on 


The Ball ana Socket Fastener 


An ingenious patented device for securely and 
invisibly fastening ladies’ and children’s garments in 
general, and plackets, waists, and cycling suits in 
particular. Endorsed by dressmakers. 


Safer than Buttons and Buttonholes 
Surer than Hooks and Eyes 
Simpler than either, and OUT OF SIGHT 


The secret isin the Ball and Socket. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, send us his name and address, and 
postage for free samples to you. he Ball and 
Socket Fastener Co. PORTER BROS, & CO., 
Sole Selling Agents. 72 to 82 Lincoln Street, 
Boston, Mass. 75 and 80 Worth Street, New York. 








First-Class 
Merchant 
Tailoring 


The latest and best 
styles in Materials 
and Colors 


$10-Suits-310 


All garments shipped C, O. D. with 
privilege to examine and try on. 
Send for our samples. Dept. J. 


All Wool Tailors, Chicago, Il. 


“DO NOT STAMMER” 


Edwin 8. Johnston, one of Philadelphia’s specialists, 
has probably made more remarkable cures than any 
living practitioner. The system is endorsed by Dr. 5. 
Weir Mitchell, Philadelphia; Dr. Horatio C. Wood and 
Dr. Harrison Allen of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Send for 60-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Established 1884, 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder 


Study 
Law 
at 
Home 











Instruction by mail, adapted to ever’ one 
Methods approved by leading 
educators. Experienced and 
competent instructors. 
Takes spare time only. 
Three courses — Prepar- 
atory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better 
your condition and pros- 
pects. Students and 
graduates everywhere. 
Seven years of success. 
Full particulars free. = —- ¥ 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law 

3) Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


The Acme Cake Beater 


Simple and practical, mixes the finest cake with 
one operation, saves ingredients. Comes apart 
to be cleaned. No dishes and spoons. No weary 
back and arms. Converts the drudgery of cake- 
making into a delightful pleasure. Sent any- 
where on receipt of price, $1.00. 

BUTLER MFG. CO., 12 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


Questions of interest to mothers will be 
cheerfully answered on this page. 


ALicE S. T.—White serge is a good material for a 
best frock for a child three years old. Being stiffer 
than cashmere it does not soil as quickly and ts easily 


cleaned. Both serge and cashmere dye well. _ 


M. L. P.—The baby’s nails should, of course, be 
cut as soon as they grow long enough to require it. 
It can be gently done with a small pair of scissors, 
the tiny fingers being firmly held during the opera- 
tion. The old saying that if a baby’s nails were cut 
it would grow up a thief is anidle superstition. Some 
mothers dust the finger-tips with violet powder to fill 
the interstices under the nails so that no other foreign 
matter can get in. e 


Mattie L.—Crochet worsted slippers can be pur- 
chased in different colors, blue, pink and crimson, at 
from seventy cents to one dollar for children’s sizes. 
They are useful as bedroom slippers, but soon get 
out of shape and are worn into holes by the active 
little feet. Felt slippers are warmer, far more 
serviceable and cost about the same. Fleece-lined 
soles and a band of fur around the top add much to 
the comfort and appearance of the slipper and not 
much to the cost. 


A WorRIiED MoTHER—It seems utterly useless to 
attempt to teach a child to play on the piano who 
has neither taste nor talent for music. If Nature has 
denied her an ear for musical sounds no amount of 
practice will enable her to play with expression. 
The best that can be hoped for is a certain amount of 
mechanical correctness of execution, and it isscarcely 
worth wasting valuable time in the attempt to attain 
this. It is no wonder that she dislikes practicing 
and finds it wearisome in the extreme. Why not 
spend the money that is now wasted in music lessons 
in endeavoring to cultivate some talent that she does 
possess ? 

-> 

INEXPERIENCED MOTHER—A Martha Washington 
costume is pretty for a fancy dress for a girl of six- 
teen. Make the skirt and waist of flowered silk, or 
chintz, or one of the pretty new cotton materials. 
The skirt must have a train, and open in front over a 
petticoat of a plain color to match the ground of the 
dress. Athree-cornered handkerchief, trimmed with 
a ruffle of lace, is tucked into the bodice in front. 
The elbow sleeves are finished with a deep ruffle of 
lace. Long glovesare drawn up tomeetthem. The 
slippers have bows and large buckles. The hair is 
drawn back over a cushion, powdered and falls in 
clustering curls behind. 


THE MOTHER OF FivE—English worsted jerseys, 
for playing base ball or for bicycling, cost two dollars 
and twenty-five cents for the boys’ size. Worsted 
tights of the best quality, with double seats and 
seams finished with special care, are three dollars a 
pair. Jersey sweaters for girls in plain blue or white 
and in a blue and white mixture, cost two dollars anc 
seventy-five cents. A sweater for a girl of seventeen 
made with lapels to turn back in front, a vest and 
high collar, is five dollars. In the fine Scotch heather 
niixtures, to match a tweed skirt, it costs five dollars 
and fifty cents. (2) Dark blue flannel trousers for 
little boys, to be worn with sailor suits, may be had 
separately for fifty cents a pair. 


Mrs. W. B. C.—Well-made rocking-horses cost 
from ten to eighteen dollars. They are covered with 
skin to imitate the hide of a real horse and have 
horsehair manes and tails. The leather saddle and 
stirrups are very complete. Some of them are fur- 
nished with an extra pommel, so that they can be 
converted into side saliles at will. The swinging- 
horses are, perhaps, rather newer than the rocking- 
horses ; they are finished in the same way, but swing 
backward and forward on horizontal bars instead of 
rocking. They are still more expensive, costing 
from fourteen to twenty-eight dollars according to 
the size. The same kind of horse, large enough to 
be ridden, is also mounted upon a platform with four 
rubber-tired wheels, and a handle behind, by which 
it can be pushed. This costs eight dollars and a half. 


R. P. T.—A correspondent has sent me hints fora 
maternity dress which may be of use to you. Cut the 
skirt as usual, sloping the front breadth very little 
ateach side. Make the band at least thirty-six inches 
long. After the skirt is sewed on it lay plaits in it, 
narrow in front and wider toward the back, until it is 
a size to fit the wearer comfortably. These plaits 
can be let out, beginning with the front ones, as 
needed, and the alteration will not interfere with the 
skirt hanging properly. The waist should be coat- 
shaped, long behind, opening in front over a full 
vest of silk or any soft material. This vest has a 
cambric back, and fastens in front instead of under 
armseams. Eyelet holes are worked on each side and 
laced. These lacings can be adjusted to the figure 
as required. Different vests may be used to vary 
the costume. Two of these dresses, one for the 
house and one for the street, will be an ample supply. 


Vista C.—It used to be more difficult to dress 
little boys prettily than little girls. So many pretty 
styles have been invented for them that the difficulty 
is done away with. (2) Sailor collars and shields are 
not difficult to make if you have a good pattern. 
You can procure one from any firm that deals in 
paper patterns. They can be purchased ready-made 
if you are afraid to attempt. them. They come in 
almost every conceivable combination; plain and 
fancy striped Galatea, the plain ones trimmed with 
stripes, as blue with red or white stripes, and vice 
versa. These cost eighty-five cents. Those of fine 
white duck, with an embroidered anchor on the vest 
or shield, and stars on the collar, are one dollar and 
twenty-five cents. Admiral collars, which differ in 
shape from the ordinary sailor collar, not meeting in 
a point in front and having a straight vest instead of 
a shield, cost two dollars and fifty cents, made of 
white duck and embroidered in appropriate designs. 


A Faiturut Reraper—Children, particularly 
young ones, sometimes tell untruths without fully 
realizing the sin of so doing. Be sure you make it 
easy for your little girl totell the truth. If you sus- 
pect her of not doing so do not say severely, ‘‘ You 
naughty child, I am sure you are telling mea story”; 
rather put your arm around her, and inthe gentlest 
way say, “Is my darling quite sure that what she is 
saying is exactly what happened? Try to remember 
and tell mamma again.” hen the truth has been 
told never punish. Children are very weak, helpless 
little things; like other weak things their first im- 
pulse is to defend themselves by any means in their 
power. It requires more moral courage than some 
grown persons possess to tell the truth when one is 
sure physical pain or mental suffering will be the 
consequence. Why should we expect greater forti- 
tude from achild? Let the child see that she can 
trust to your kindness and justice. Do not put your 
questions in such a form that she will be tempted to 
answer untruthfully. Never startle by a sudden, 
angry question which may frighten her into giving 
an untruthful answer. Try to impress upon her 
practically the advantages of being truthful, and the 
disadvantages of being the reverse. Let her feel 
that she has acquired a bad habit, an outside thing, 
which by God's grace she can conquer, and show 


her where to look for help. She is not too young to | 


understand this. 
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This Bright 








Looking Baby 


has not been sick a day in his life. 
A record to be proud of. Mellin’s 
Food babies are seldom ill, for they 
receive proper nourishment from the 
first, and grow to be healthy, rugged 
children, with firm flesh, sound teeth, 
and strong, straight limbs. 







ELLIs Y. WILSON 


“He has not been sick a day, and we attribute 
his good health to the use of Mellin’s Food.’’ 
Mr. and Mrs. C. T. WILSON, Danbury, Conn. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense 


EEEEEESEEEE CEE EERE Ce 


Doliber-Goodale Company, Boston, Mass. 
"eeeeeeeceeceeeeeceeceeeeeeeceeeceeeeeeeeeceeececeeeee 
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. —-Reeger’s 
Y Parzival 
Perfume 


(Made by Wm. Rieger at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. ) 


tee 


Surpassing in delicacy, perma- 
nence of odor and elegance of pack- 


BD tending 28° Persons of exquisite tastes 
Perfume to the Adopt Parzival permanently after a 
Flowers 


single trial. 


If not sold by your dealer, an ounce bottle sent, prepaid, on receipt 
of $1.00, or sample phial for five cents postage. 


Marshall Field & Co., (Sole Agents for U.S. and Canada,) Chicago 


Lovery ROSES tor 25 


LOVELY 


All Will Bloom Abundantly This Summer 


_ For only 25 cents (silver or stamps) we will send the **Queen”? Set of 
Six Everblooming Roses, as follows: The White Queen, The Yellow 
— » The Crimson Oueen, The Carmine Queen, The Salmon 
ueen and the lovely Queen of Pinks. 

For 50 cents we will send the ** Queen Set’? and seven more choice 
Roses of our selection, all strong one-year-old plants on their own roots. 









8 Prize-winning Chrysanthemums 25c | 6 Mammoth Hibiscus 25¢ 

6 Geraniums—Single or Double 25c | 6 Hardy Scotch Pinks 25c 

Cay 5 Flowering Begonias, Choicest 25c | 6 Lovely Fuchsias 25c 

HALF A MILLION ROSES 6 Fragrant Carnation Pinks 25c | 10 Pkts. Sweet Peas.10 Kinds 25c 
GROWN FOR THIS SEASON 8 Oriental Coleus 25c 115 Pkts. Choice Flower Seeds 25c¢ 


These are samples of our stock, and you may be sure we will not send inferior plants or seeds. 
; all postage, and guarantee the plants delivered safely into your hands, all plainly and 


convey labe ~ i Ask for free Catalogue, 
INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES THE GEORGE H. MELLEN CO. 
BOX A, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


This Stylish Costume | THE WOMAN'S WISH 





Made to $9.25 


Order for 


Either of novelty two-toned 
suiting, or imported all- 
wool French Cashmere in 
‘all the seasonable shades. 
Order No. E 499. Samples 
of the goods sent free on 
request. Our _ illustrated 
Cloak and Suit Catalogue E, 
for Spring and Summer of 
1897, will be ready March 
Ist. It’s the most complete 
published, and FREE for 
the asking. 


MONTGOMERY 
CHIC 







WARD & CO. 
AGO 








We are a distributing agency for THE 


Butterick Patterns 


Any pattern sent postpaid 
Fashion Guide sent free on request. Samples of 
dress goods free —$1,000,000.00 stock to select from. 
| Our Big Catalogue and Buyer’s Guide has 748 pages, 
12,000 illustrations, 40,000 quotations. Send 15 cents 
to partly pay postage or expressage on it. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Chicago 


Ladies’ Skirt,$2.25 


As illustrated, made of English 
sateen, fast black, full sweep, one 
eight and one four’ inch ruffle. 
French gore “e. Sent to you, 
express paid, for $2.25. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Jilustrated catalogue 
sent on appiication, 


Richardson & Knight, Jackson, Mich. 


at published prices. 








well as the finest fabrics, without tear- 
ing. Keeps the 
waist from 
bagging, the 
skirt from sag- 
ging, and is 
always out of 

) sight even with 
narrow belts. 
The illustra- 
tion is full 

size, Sample 
pair, by mail, 
2be. Entirely 
new. 









Agents Waytep 


The way your 
walst looks wearing 
the “WISH” 


A. F. BEESE, Davenport, lowa 


The Mackintosh Dress Skirt 


$250 Gives ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 
from Rain without the Over- 
heating that water-proof coats pro- 
duce. Made of rich, dark blue or 
black serge cloth, sets finely for 
Ladies and Misses. Length 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 inches. Special sizes to order. 
Once worn, you would not be with- 
out one at any price and lose the 
comfort, cleanliness and healthful- 
ness they give. Illustrated circular 

free. Agents wanted. 
LADIES’ SUPPLY CO., 3120 Forest Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
GAM ES FRE and useful articles for 
only two 6months sub- 


scriptions to Poultry Keeper at 25c. Every Poultry 
raiser wants this leading Poultry paper. Sample free. 
Address POULTRY KEEPER 0©0., Box 83, Parkesburg, Pa. 


MUSIC 
SALE 





aivaaud 


ssaudxa : 








To close out our stock we send by mail 
70 pieces, full sheet music size, all 
parts complete, al) for 20 cents: or 
4 lots 50 cents. Money back if not 
suited. 100 Songs with Music § cents. 
L. Hathaway,339 Wash.St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW Send Two 2-Cent Stamps for New 
Full Size Sheet Music, Just Out. 


=—_ Title Page in Colors. Agents Wanted. 


THE CORNUCOPIA CO. MUSIC 


257 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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pring Suits: 
Silk Walking Skirts: 


Capes, Jackets : 
and Bicycle Suits * 


. 
in all the beautiful effects at J 
ONE-HALF RETAILERS’ , 
PRICES. Our Catalogue No 4 
27 describes them all, mailed 
free, together with samples of 9 
request. This 4 
og pten Bolero 
Sulit. Worth 
$14.0, only $7 50 a 
It's made of ° e 
all-wool English Storm 
Serge, Jacket lined 
with silk and trimmed 
with pure silk stream 
ers, skirt lined with rus- 4 
tleine and stiffened at ¢ 
bottom, velvet binding. J 


$7.50 : 
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No. 915 Suit, $7.50 
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+ This exquisite PURE We have this 
& Brocade Silk Skirt skirt also in 
am in grosgrain or taf- excellent black 

feta, full 4 yds. wide, figured bril- 
4 lined with rustle liantine, full 
* ine and inter- width, lined 
* lined, velvet with rustle 
# binding. Worth ine and in- 
# $10.00, our terlined,vel- 
a& price only vet binding. 


Worth 3.8, 
at only 


$1.75 


rv 


5 
- $5.00 


ee 8 


4 on mer rificent Velvet fe s 

* No. 80, only orth $10.00, 

P16 in. long, $5.00 wey) 4 

e braided, two sil 

. Streamers, lined with change- 

. able silk. State bust and size 

. of collar when ordering. For 
skirts give waist measure and 

Y full length in front and back. 

P Sizes of waist 20 to 32 inches, 

* lengths up to 4 inches. 


22 * & * * @ % ¢ 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
s. 2. f -. 
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Pt, not prepay express 

: FIWARD B.GROSSMAN; 
EDWARD B GROSSMAN 

: Exclusive Cloak, Suit and Skirt House 
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AMERICA'S 
LEADING 






Are modeled and 
cut in such a man- 
ner that they Give 
Grace and Beauty 
to every figure. 
Made with 4,5,and 
6 hook clasps and 
in short, medium, 
long, and extra-long 


__ 











waists. Prices, $1 
to $5 per pair. In- 
sist on having 








Ww. B. 
CORSETS 


Your dealer will get them for you. 


Pearl Corset Shields 


Prevent Corsets Breaking 


At your dealers. If he hasn’t 
them send your corset size and ¢ 
FREE A pair will be sent 
EE with a set of W. B. Per- 
fume Sachets. Address 
WEINGARTEN BROS. p 
377-79 Broad = New York bs 
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SD 
CHICAGO 


‘WAIST x 
@ price $1.00 jigs 


Dealers or by mall 









Wear this grace- 
ful, comfortable 
garment and you 
M) will realize 
Mm what real 
fy; comfort is, 
Ask your 
home dealer 


he hasn’t it 
send us @1, 
mentioning 
color and size 
desired, and 
we will send one 
prepaid. 
MOST POPULAR CORSET 
WAIST IN AMERICA 
Made of fine sateen, fast black, white or drab; 
also summer netting; clasp or button front; 
sizes, 18 to 30 waist measure. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 


$1.50 popuint'$s.-s for 50 cts. 


as sung by the author, Dave Marion; Ola Hayden and 
others. ** JUST A PLAIN AMERICAN IRL,” 
**I Know Some One Who is Thinking of Me.”’ 
and**A Girl Who Loves Mother and Home.” 
Regular 50c. music. The three mentioned songs, full 
sheet-music size, for 50 cents. 

I, FISH & CO., 1901 to 1911 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


Correspondents desirous of being answered 


| by mail should, in each case, send either 








self-addressed stamped envelope or sufficient 
Stamps to cover postage. 


F. S~—Moiré velours is from a dollar and fifty cents 
a yard. 


Miriam R.—A private letter sent to you was re- 
turned with “ wrong address’’ written upon it. 


INVALID—Why not try the new negligee waist,. 


knitted weave, with a few removable bones, that sells 
by the bust measure for a dollar? 


AMANDA J.—With a twenty-four-inch waist and a 
length of seven inches under the arms you need a 
twenty-one-inch corset of medium length. 


BripE—An inexpensive white wedding gown for a 
quiet home ceremony in May would be of organdy, 
Valenciennes lace and white satin ribbon. 


STELLA—After fourteen months of deep mourning 
you can wear a plain black silk dress. Get a dull 
silk, often styled mourning silk in the stores. 


Epirn T. S.—Green changeable silk taffeta is very | 
Buy nine yards for one | 


fashionable for a petticoat. ) f 
with ruffles, and bind the edge like a dress skirt. 


Neviie« C.—A fashionable finish 
whether plain or slashed, is a frill of chiffon, lace or 
ribbon, when the latter is used elsewhere on the 
dress. 


SUMMER Giri_—Narrow leather 
worn, especially those in colors of imitation crocodile 
leather. A silk belt fits closer to the figure, but is 
not as new. 


Louise G.—A jacket for a spring wrap in black, 
green, brown or gray shades. 
called moderate; the talked-of plain models are 
seldom seen. 


NinA—Your percale shirt-waists should have a 
French yoke back, one in two points of moderate 
sharpness. (2) Removable linen collars are worn 
with all such waists. 


JANE Grey—Ladies are now wsing a pee hem- 
wit 


stitched linen cambric handkerchief with the hem 
only a quarter of an inch wide. If any initial is used 
it is a small, slender one. 


DoroTHEeA W.—The skirt of a gingham gown has | 


the front and sides gored like a woolen dress, while 
the back may be in plain widths or also gored so as 
to reduce the fullness at the top. 


D. A.—Velvet ribbon is a favorite trimming and is 
just what you need for striping a linen blouse front in 
black, red or green. (2) Red and deep geranium 
pink are strong favorites for the spring. 


SprinGc Bripe—Green, brown, French blue and 

ray are all fashionable spring colors, as well as red 
Bright pink, turquoise and cream. The season will 
be one of brilliant colorings and combinations. 


Waist—Tailors charge twelve dollars for the satin 
shirt-waists made from material which costs a dollar 
a yard, using four yards; no lining is put in these, 
but one is far better for wear as it saves the satin. 


Miss L. O.—Suéde or undressed kid gloves are 
always dressy, but they are not as much worn now 
as the glacé or dressed kid gloves with either hooks 
or buttons, the former being very convenient to use. 


Mrs. D. K.—Skirts are finished at the lower edge 
qoat as they have been for years with a velveteen or 
yraid binding. (2) For the early spring you will be 


safe in making a skirt four yards and a half or five 


yards wide. 


Mrs. E. G.—For an odd black skirt this sprin 
have moiré velours or satin, plain or brocaded. 
(2) For the teagown have cashmere, and tweed for 
traveling. (3) The coolest silk gown will be a foulard 
lined with grass lawn. 


Mrs. M. H.—A white organdy will be suitable for 
your little girl’s party frock now and can also be 
worn later in the season. Read of such dresses in 
the March issue. While white ribbons are always 
pretty on a child you can use a color if you prefer. 


GENE—With a tailor-made skirt and jacket wear a 
medium-sized plaid silk waist in blue and green with 
red, yellow, white and black cross-bars, (2) The 
favorite silk gowns for the summer will be foulards 
in white figures on a navy blue, dark green, brown 
or black ground. 


D. A.—You can hardly trim the collar of your 


gown too much, To the high crush collar add a 
plaited frill of chiffon only an inch wide in front, but 
widening to three inches at the back, where it is so 
thick that part of the plaiting stands erect and part 
falls over the collar, 


DRESSMAKER—Get a fast black lining that is so 
stamped on the selvedge and you may depend upon 
its neither rubbing nor staining when used in your 
skirts. There is more fast black percaline used to- 
day for skirt linings than gray, for manufacturers 
have made it universally respected. 


TAILOR Girt—New York hatters charge five dol- 
lars for making a stitched cloth hat to match a cos- 
tume, the customer furnishing the material. 
deep corselet belt is becoming to a slender form, but 
if ‘‘ very plump’”’ have the belt pointed on the lower 
edge, back and front. 
with black and gold. 


Mrs. DEviA _N.—You must have a stiff interlining 
to all of your skirts ten inches deep. (2) A rosy bru- 
nette can wear dark green. (3) Wear a long curved 


shell comb, called a Pompadour, pushed toward the 
»int at the top of your head ; it will keep the turned- | 


ack Pompadour part more fluffy. (4) Brush your 
hair for ten minutes every night to make it glossy. 


E. J. H.—For a six months’ visit to England from 
June 1 the clothing you will require will depend 
greatly upon the sorlal position of the people that you 
visit. A steamer trunk would not hold all you need 
if you intend “‘ visiting watering-places, etc.,’’ unless 
you intend to do a quantity of shopping over there. 
Why take a steamer trunk when a_ shaw!l-strap 
will hold your rug, warm wrap, flannel wrapper to 
sleep in, rubbers, steamer cap and chair cushion? 
Then in a large traveling bag put the necessary 
changes of underwear, =t 
bag and toilet articles. 
for your clothes, and do not think of keeping out 
‘changes to wear to dinner’’ on board the vessel. 
Experienced travelers wear one gown, having a 


pretty silk waist to wear withitto dinner. Anavy blue | 
serge, as you suggest, would be excellent, but if you | 


are going to travel much in England one dress is not 
going to answer this purpose for six months. Have 
a second one in jacket form of tweed. If you buy a 
black silk get a black and white foulard. Have some 
cotton waists, a black silk skirt, pretty. silk waist, 
such flannel underwear as you wear here, with 
heavier for ship wear. Have two waists to the 
silk gown. This will do unless you wish to indulge 
in some thin cotton dresses, but they muss so easily 
in traveling that I never put them in the list. Have 
a light jacket and a long Cravenette garment, the 
latter answering for rain and dust protection. Get 
— shoes here, for English shoes do not fit American 
eet. 


for all wrists, | 


belts will be 


(2) Sleeves may be ! 


(2) A | 


(3) Braid the vest of tan cloth | 


20m slippers, hot-water | 
Then have one large trunk | 


April, 1897 
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to one’s own ideas can best be accomplished 

at home by one’s self. The most convenient 
stitching mechanism for the purpose is the Singer 
Automatic, making the single-thread chain-stitch. 
Its simplicity of parts, easy operation, and the ex- 
cellence of its work, specially commend its use to 
the dilettante dressmaker desiring to express her 
artistic perceptions in the most appropriate form. 


Having all the advantages claimed for other 
‘automatic ’’ sewing-machines, the Silent Singer 
has many points of preference that can easily 
be demonstrated by comparison. Of faultless con- 
struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 


6 er correct construction of a costume according 


SOLD ONLY BY 


Che Singer 


running, the simplest and most compact. It is 
pmanul’s more easily threaded, and its parts are better 
protected from dust. The broad treadle better 


Company 


Promotes the Health and Comfort 
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OFFICES IN of the operator, because it is lower, and the position 
EVERY CITY of the feet can be changed at will. These points %: 
IN THE WORLD are worthy careful consideration by those of deli- % 
&. cate health or unaccustomed to continuous use of %° 
AAALEAEELEEELEEEA 2 sewing-machine. ° 
g 4 
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‘The Secret of an Elegant Form 


Presumably you owe your figure to the 
« 
Flexibone 


Moulded 
Corset 


Yes, not only is this true, but to live in 
one affords, also, a most comfortable 
existence. 


Superbly constructed, every line per- 
fection, yielding to every movement, and 
durable beyond measure. Sought for 
by the most distinguished ladies of the 
land, it is the most truly popular corset 
of the day and age. 


Sold by prominent dealers everywhere 
at $1.50 to $3.00, according to quality, in 
choicest light or heavy fabries (exquisitely 
combined). Waists—Long, Extra-Long, 
Short, and Special Short for cycling. If 
\ your dealer does not keep them write us 

for name of dealer who does. 


CORONET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
101-103 Wooster St., New York 
For free booklet, ‘‘ How to Select and Wear Corsets,’”’ address as above. 














perhaps, as to the truth of there being a fast 
black lining which will not crock. Past experi- 
ence may have led you to believe that one black 
lining is as good as another, and that they all 
crock to some extent. That was before 


LAN fast Black 


was known. Line your next costume with 
this lining and learn by experience that there 
is one lining that 


WAB SC SF OG FSIREZA 
Established 


L. SHA 36 Year 


Largest Human Hair and Toilet 
Bazaar in America. 


WIGS, BANGS 
SWITCHES and WAVES 


Latest styles, finest workmanship 


Natural Gray and White Hair 


d a Specialty 
wy INustrated Book, How To Be 
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You are insured against imitations by this 
stamp on every yard of the selvedge: 
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aS SAMA 


Bind a Skirt. 


with Universal Mending Tissue and it will 
stay bound. Mend a tear in your dress and it 
will: stay mended. A _ perfect substitute for 
needle and thread. Permanent, invisible, water- 
proof. Easy and quick. Should be in every 
work-basket. Price per package, 25 cents. 
Liberal pay to agents. 


F. A. CHAMBERLIN & CO., UNIONVILLE, CONN. 















| 54 W. 14th Street, near 6th Avenue, New York | 7 M LADIES 
HOME DRESSMAKING HE /YAME. er See 
by BMIA, 34. BOOPER. 200 wou Fourteenth St., M C ABE “—Sne 
| . © Cut, Fit anc a 7OWN. 
Mourning styles, veccening colors, ete., for 26 eonte C LADY AGENTS 





SEND FOR TERMS 
ST. LOUIS CORSET CO. 


CORSET Lat cae 


yr co! 74 cal if ed Linen Novelties, Jewelry 


o! Stamp , 
and 7 Linens B00 illustrations sent for 2 cent stamp. 
C. &. DAVISSON & CO., Dept. 6, 48 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIES’ HAT FASTENER 


The Thing for Fedora and Sailor Hats 
SAMPLE PAIR, 20 CENTS 
HAPPY THOUGHT HAT FASTENER CoO., Niles, Mich. 


Silk Waste Embroidery or tc.axe 


(25c. per one-half ounce), one hundred 
crazy stitches in everv package. Address 


Brainerd & Armstrong Co., Union St., New London, Ct. 






































um Wheels 


Guaranteed Too 


the best. 


Quality 


STYLES 
LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S and TANDEM 
The Lightest Running Wheels on Earth 


THE ELDREDGE 
THE BELVIDERE 


We always Made Good Sewing Machines 
Why Shouldn’t we Make Good Wheels 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
National Sewing Machine Co. 


339 Broadway 


Factory 
New York 


Belvidere, Ill. 

























UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. ore than 
2000 appointments will be made in the 
Posta rvice, for which examinations. 
will be held in Juneand Augustin all cities. Particulars 
about all examinations (Customs, Internal Revenue 
Railway Mail, Departmental, etc.), salaries, dates and 
places free ifyou mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
24 National Bank Bldg, Washington, D. C. 


STUDY 


Journalism 
AT HOME 


Reporting, Editing, all 

<b oS branches of newspaper 

and literary work 

BY MAIL taught. Students everywhere. 

* Takes only your spare time. 

Practical work from the start. Improved methods. 
Best results. Catalogue Free. 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 
No. 12, Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 











Saves 


Fully 
Guaran- 
teed; 
rompers 
Circular 
Free. 

The National 
Specialty Co. 


89 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, 0. 
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BEST BICYCLES FOR LADIES 
Art Catalogue tells why. Sent Free 
GENDRON WHEEL CO., Toledo, Ohio 
Protect the Bicycle 


L. A. W. 
| COMBINATION 
LOCK 


Fixed to any part of 
wheel, chain, sprocket, 
crank, or all at once—pro- 
tects that wheel against theft. 
L. A. W. C. Lock is light, substantial—each with dif- 
ferent combination—has no key, chain or any piece 
to get out of “whack.’’ Can open in dark. At 
all bicycle dealers, or sent, postpaid, for 7§ cents. 


L. A. W. LOCK CO., 27 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 




















A witte Bicycles 

‘or Men, Women,Girls & 

K\// AY er etree sents 
Qt Cyt tks 


$20 Bieyele 

75 ‘Maywood’ Sim Strongest Bieyele on Earth * $32.00 
Fully eee ae thieped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
lege to examine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 


manufacturers, save agents and dealers = Large 


illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full), 
Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W. Van Buren St., B-342, Chicago 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
. e * T 

Assimilative “Sexs'perfect, edition’ 

MEMORY System w:itsctnt... 


Handsomely bound, with gen and —_ gaph. 
Pri 50. Prospectus, with opinions o “ 

ors, Scien ic, Professional and Business Men 
all over the 


world, FREE. Address 
A. LOISETTE, 237 
Not 





Fifth Avenue, New York 
old Elsewhere 





he last, most complete — 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


LITERARY#QU ERIES 


A/sy THE LITERARY EDITOR A 


Under this heading the Literary Editor will 
endeavor to answer any possible question of 
general interest concerning Literary matters. 


K. E. M.—Theodore Tilton published two volumes 
of ems, ‘‘ The Sexton’s Tale and Other Poems,”’ 
and “‘ Thou and I.” 


J. R. M.—‘‘ Ben Hur” was first published in 1880. 
General Wallace was occupied in writing it for some 
time previous to its publication. 


AN ADMIRER OF THE JOURNAL—A list of books in 
all departments of literature was published in the 
JOURNAL of November, 1895. A copy will be for- 
warded for ten cents. 


EVANGELINE—A portrait of George du Maurier 
appeared in *‘ Harper’s Magazine”’ for October, 1896. 
(2) A sketch of the life of Richard Harding Davis 
was published in the JouRNAL of August, 1894. 
copy will be forwarded on receipt of ten cents. 


LENNIE—Rev. John Watson, ‘‘Ian Maclaren,”’ 
has himself told how the first name in his pseudonym 
is to be pronounced. It is called I-an in English, 
E-an in Scotch, and in true Highland, Yon. There 
are but three possible pronunciations of the name, 
and he gives authority for each. 


J. E. S. McC.—Marion Crawford, the novelist, is 
married and lives in Italy. (2) The character of 
Paul Griggs, which figures prominently in ‘‘ Casa 
Braccio,”’ could scarcely be meant for a faithful por- 
trait of the author, though doubtless his own experi- 
ences have helped him in the delineation of the 
character. 


DeELLA—The rightful order of Cooper’s ‘‘ Leather- 
Stocking Tales,” following the career of their 
imaginary hero, variously called ‘‘ Natty Bumppo,”’ 
‘** Leather-Stocking,’”’ ‘‘ Hawkeye,’’ ‘ Deerslayer,”’ 
‘* Pathfinder,’’ and the ‘“‘ Trapper,’ is as follows: 
‘‘ The Deerslayer,’’ ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans,’’ 
‘The Pathfinder,” ‘‘The Pioneers” and * The 
Prairie.”” Of these “The Pioneers’’ was the first 
written (1823), and the last written was ‘‘ The Deer- 
slayer ’’ (1841). 


” 


WaALpo—Emerson’s essay on ‘‘ Love”’ contains the 
following: ‘‘ But be our experience in particular what 
it may,no man ever forgot the visitations of that 
power to his heart and brain which created all things 
new; which was the dawn in him of music, poetr 
and art; which made the face of Nature radiant with 
purple light, the morning and the night varied en- 
chantments; when a single tone of one voice could 
make the heart beat, and the most trivial circum- 
stance associated with one form is put in the amber 
of memory; when we became all eye when one was 
present, and all ear when one was gone; ....”’ 


Mrs. 8. W.—Among the comparatively few books 
well adapted for renting to children, too young to 
read much for themselves, are: ‘‘ Dear Daughter 
Dorothy,’’ by Miss A. G. Plympton, ‘‘ Lob-Lie-by- 
the-Fire’’ and “ Jan of the Windmill,” by Juliana H. 
Ewing; ‘‘The Story Hour,’ by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora E. Smith; ‘Stories Mother 
Nature Told Her Children,’ and its companion 
volumes, by Jane Andrews; “ The Little Flower 
People,’’ by Gertrude E. Hale; ‘‘ Four Feet, Two 
Feet and No Feet,” by Laura E. Richards; ‘ Chil- 
dren’s Stories in American History,” by Henrietta 
C. Wright, and the ever-popular ‘“‘ Bodley Books,” 
by Horace E. Scudder. 


E. P. Evans—The rhyme by Miss Merington, 
recited in ‘‘ Captain Lettarblair,’’ runs as follows : 
“He loveth me 
Right heartily, 
All silently 
Distrustfully ; 
A fortnight hence 
With confidence 
He loves me—not at all! 
With secret smart, 
With all his heart, 
Till death do part, 
A little— 
All in all!” 


Op SusscrisER—Priscilla, the Puritan maiden, 
and John Alden, who figure in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” settled in Duxbury, across 
the bay from Plymouth, Massachusetts. The inter- 
woven facts in the romantic traditions concerning 
Priscilla, whose maiden name was Mullins, are 
»0inted out in ‘‘ Three Heroines of New England 

omance,”’ by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford and 
others. The novels, “ Betty Alden” and “ Standish 
of Standish,’’ by Jane G. Austin, contain vivid his- 
torical pictures of the settlement of Plymouth, 
and in “ Little Pilgrims at Plymouth’’ Frances A. 
Humphrey connects the traditions of old Plymouth 
with the present town and neighborhood. 


O_p SuspscrisER—John Esten Cooke, who was 
born at Winchester, Virginia, in 1830, and died in 
1886, was the son of an eminent lawyer. He was 
educated for his father’s profession, but preferred to 
devote himself to authorship. He served in the 
Confederate Army during the Civil War on General 
J. E. B. Stuart’s staff. His writings relate almost 
entirely to Virginia life, character and history, and 
include biographies of Thomas Jefferson, Stonewall 
Jackson and General Robert E. Lee, and a short his- 
tory of Virginia, besides a score or more novels and 
many stories, sketches and poems published only in 
periodicals. Editions have been issued, in paper 
covers, of his lives of Lee and Jackson, and of some 
of his war stories, such as ‘Surry of 


Paladins,” “ Fairfax,” “Hilt to Hilt,” ‘‘ Hammer 
and Rapier’’ and others. 


B. R.—A more or less clear insight into the best 
kindergarten methods of teaching may be gained 
from such books as: Kraus-Boelte’s “ iedesnavten 
Guide,” Froebel’s ‘Mother Play and Nursery 
Songs,’’ Hailman’s ‘‘ Kindergarten Culture,’ Pol- 
lock’s ‘‘ Kindergarten Manual,’’ Harrison’s “ Study 
of Child Nature,’ and Wiggin and Smith’s ‘“‘ Repub- 
lic of Childhood,’ which is an extremely helpful 
adaptation of Froebel’s “‘ Gifts ’’ and “‘ Occupations.” 
It should go without saying that genuine kinder- 

arten work is vastly more than an ingenious com- 
ination of child-play with easy lessons. An actual 
mastery of the system cannot be gained from books 
without much close observation of its practical 
working in the schoolroom, as taught by thorough 
adepts. Sham kindergarten work is more harmful 
than counterfeit money, and is not less knavish, 
since it robs innocent children of their birthright to 
the best education that can be given them. 


INQUIRER—In answer to your request for the 


| « SC x Ss s ry " 
«910.76 | names of twelve novels, published in the last three 


years, which everybody should have read,” I doubt 
whether there are so many as twelve that deserve 
universal reading. As perhaps most deserving of 
this distinction I mention the following: ‘‘ The 
Golden House,” by Charles Dudley Warner; ‘‘ The 
Refugees,”’ by A. Conan Doyle; ‘‘ Beyond the Dreams 
of Avarice,’”’ by Walter Besant; ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda,’’ by Anthony Hope Hawkins; ** The Manx- 
man,” by T. Hall Caine; ‘Under the Red Robe,”’ 


| by Stanley J. Weyman; ‘‘ The Master,” by I. Zang- 


| will; “A Kentucky Cardinal,” by James Lane Allen; 


“‘Pembroke,”’ by Mary E. Wilkins; ‘A Singular 
Life,’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward; ‘ Casa 
Braccio,’”’ by F. Marion Crawford; “Sir George 
Tressady,”” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. The term 
*‘novels’’ excludes volumes of short stories, in 
which much of the best fiction of the day is found 
and several very powerful novels must be omitted 
because not suited to all readers. 


Fi Eagle’s | 
Nest,”’ “‘ Mohun, or the Last Days of Lee and His | 
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to scrub things clean 


all such work easy and quick and more economical. 
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Don’t drudge. 


Use Pearline. 


secret of a comfortable, 
for women. Don't 
wash-tub, doing that 
work, that isn’t fit for any 
Pearline. Soak the clothes 


over night, while you sleep; boil them a 
then there’s no work to do but to 


Don’t make a_slave of your- 
: in the 
Use Pearline, and. make 
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will be 


about As nad we all want to know. 


can do as well asa college professor. 





300,000 Quotations 


8,000 Engravings 











You can obtain immediate 
possession of this great work 7 
in cash, and (with diligence) win one of 
the prizes. (First Prize, $500.) 
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$1000 IN GOLD 


aid in prizes for the best answers to examination papers containing 150 questions 
No acquaintance with the classics or higher mathe- 
matics is required for this competition ; a bright schoolboy or a clear-headed business man 
But these prizes can only be won by people who use 


500,000 Definitions 10 Superb 
sora: Volumes 
150,000 
Encyclopedi 
‘ation The world’s greatest 


Dictionary ax 
Cyclopedia 


The award committee will consist of college professors 
whose names will be announced later. 


For *5 Only 


Send for a descriptive pamphlet of the work, or details of the competition, to 


, THE CENTURY CO. wept. 2), New York 
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Reference Work 


An International 
Authority 














We want to Introduce our TEAS, 
SPICES and BAKING POWDER 
ing in total to 50 lbs. for a Gold 


warranted. 


for a Girls’ B 


for a Sewing Machine; 10 lbs. for a Camera. 
DEAR Mk. BAKER: I would like some of 


since, costing me nothing for repairs. 


happy. 
former agent, for I was recently married. 
my new home, 


importer direct to their tables. 


We pay the express or freight 4 
address on postal for Catalogue 


jest go among your friends and sell a mixed order amount- 
Watch and a Chain, 

Stem Wind and Pendant Set, Waltham or Elgin Works, fully 
Watch in two sizes for Ladies and one size for 
Gentlemen, open face or hunting-case; 175 lbs. for a La 
High-Grade Bicycle; 75 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 Ibs. 
icycle; 200 lbs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade 

Bicycle; 50 lbs. for a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 lbs, for a 
Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 10 lbs, for a Solid Gold 
Ring ; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 8 lbs. for a pair of Barney 
& Berry Skates; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; go lbs. 


our agents to 
know of ar! experience. I earned my first watch (silver) when 
a girl of sixteen. Your plan was new then and people said I 


would be humbugged, but the watch has kept perfect time ever 
I have one of your Gold 
Watches now which was easily earned in three days, and the 
Silver Watch, as a Christmas Present, made my little sister 
Though I have earned a Dinner Set for mother and a 

Bicycle for myself you will not recognize my name as that of a 
I have seen some of 
your beautiful Lace Curtains and want to earn several pairs for 
The work is easy, for everybody drinks tea, and 

our neighbors like to get your pure, fresh goods, coming from the 


cash is sent with order. 
Jrder-sheet and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. E), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


How to Earn a Gold Watch 


dies’ 


Send 
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low bedder 
MARTHA 


roses for only 20c.: Martha Washington, clusters of pure white, very fragrant, and Crimson Rambler. 
pay postage and guarantee plants to reach you safely, and just as represented. 


SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Springfield Greenhouses, SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Everblooming Roses for 5Qc. 


arge, strong plants and splendid roots, from 2%-inch 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD, best pink; PEARL OF GARDEN, rich 
golden yellow; MARIE LAMBERT, pure white; PRINCESS SAGAN, glow- 
ing crimson; MAD. KRUGER, co 
always in bloom; CLOTILDA SOUPERT, white, pink centre; THE BRIDE, 
favorite white; BRIDESMAID, lovely pink; ETOILE DE LYON, best yel- 
rown; PRINCESS VERA, salmon, shaded carmine; GRAND 
ASHING 
MAMAN COCHET, silvery pink ; 


pots. 


ypery yellow; SCARLET BEDDER, 


TON, historical pillar rose, big clusters, pure white; 
MARIA VAN HOUTT, lemon yellow. 


20 Giant-flowered Pansy plants, 50c 15 Mammoth Verbenas, 50c 
12 Carnations, all colors, - « 00c 12 New Geraniums, . . 50c 
8 Begonias, best of newer sorts, 50c 20 Packets Sweet Peas, 50c 
12 Fuchsias, Double and Single, 50c 15 Gladioli Bulbs, . 50¢ 
15 Prize-Winning Chrysanthemums, select of 500 sorts,. . . . 50c 
Half of any two sets, 50c.; any three sets, $1.25. Two famous climbing 


We 
Write for Catalogue, 
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New Aladdin 
Lamp 


Price, $2.50 





Lens, oil-well or springs, can- 
not be lost. . 

Springs can be instantly removed or replaced with- 
out solder or rivets. 
Lighting—possible in highest wind, without opening 
lamp. Oil-Well enlarged, burns fifteen hours. 
The New Aladdin is Strong, Compact and Beau- 
tiful. Old riders say that they throw away other 
lamps to buy ** The Aladdin.’”’ 

Can you afford to be without it? Sent, charges 
paid, on receipt of price. Send for Circular. 


ALADDIN LAMP CO., 519 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


HOME STUDY. A practical and complete 


Business College Course 
and perfect satisfaction. 


given by MAIL at student's HOME. Low rates 
BRYANT & STRATTON, C 2, College Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 











Trial lesson, 10 cents. Catalogue free. 





Phaetons, Buggies 
Carriages, Traps \\ 


Harness : 
Saddles Faas 








aN /> 
Pa oD 






30 Per Cent.Saved {UG ee, AA 
waranng met KONI RAS 


Vehicles, 610 to $800. Harness, #5 to $100 
All work guaranteed as represented and sent on ap- 
proval. Write for our new Tihust. Catalogue, showing all 
the latest designs and prettiest styles. Our goods re- 
ceived highest awards World’s Fair and Atlanta Expo. 
Alliance Carriage Co., 242 Court St., Cincinnati, 0. 

by investing one cent ina 


SCHOOL TEACHERS postal card, can secure a 


Free Sample of our SCHOOL SOUVENIR®, the 
most desirable gift for presentation to pupils at close of 
school. Specially made for each school. Teachers’ 
Improvement Co., Box 1999, Dansville, N. Y. 








California-grown, 25 cents for1; - 
INGLESIDE $2.50 for 12, postpaid. In size 
HYBRID and colorings, simply superb. 
Souvenir Ingleside Gardens, free. 
GLADIOLUS FP. EDWARD GRAY, Alhambra, Cal. 
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Prophylactic 


Always sold in 
a Yellow Box 


is the only tooth brush 
that cleans between the 
teeth—-where cleanliness 
is most needed — where 
decay always begins. 
Ask your dentist about 
it—your druggist for it. 
By mail, 35 cents. 

FLORENCE MFG. CO. 

110 Pine St., Ploreace, Mass. 

Booklet about it—FREE 


y m ae 











Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
right if you get the right one 
for your lamp. 

Let us send you the Index. 

There is no other way to 
enjoy your lamp and_ avoid 
expense. 

Geo. A. Macbeth Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SEEDS: ‘Sure’10 “Grow! 


Send 5 cents to cover postage and receive by re- 
turn mail package of my New Hybrid Everbloom- 
ing Pansy Seed, all colors; finest varieties known; 
and m Beautiful Seed and Plant Book of Garden 
Novelties all sold at lowest prices ever known. 





‘4'' S \ 


H. W. BUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farms 
P. O. Box 210, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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See that your 


o 
food is nutri- 
tious and easily 


digested. 


About It. “i 
WHEATLET 


The Cereal Food Par-excellence. 

Made of the entire wheat berry—denuded of 
the woody, innutritious outer covering or husk 
—it contains all the proteids and carbohydrate 
food elements essential to life. If your grocer 


does not keep it send us his name and your order—we 
will see that you are supplied, 

The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 








PRESERVE HEALTH and YOUTH 
Prevent Disease, Postpone Old Age 
by drinking water distilled by the 
nitary Still. Distilled water aér- 
ated with sterilized air is the only 
absolutely pure water. Endorsed by 
all physicians and 9,000,000 Ralston- 
ites. Every part easily cleaned, noth- 
ing to get out of order, simple asa 
tea-kettle. Fits on any gas, oil, 
wood or coal range. r syiee, 
) $10.00, $11.50, $13.50 and $15.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Catalogue free. 


CUPRIGRAPH COMPANY 
134 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


©) )HARTSHORNS siazcenun 


NOTICE 


NAME THUS 


























ON 


LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


©) )HARTSHORN) 


Cake Tins 


Cakes removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tina require no 
greasing. Round, square and 
£ oblong. 2round layer tins by 

mail, 35 cents. Catalogue Free. 
Richardson Mfg. Co., D St., Bath, N.Y. 


TOOTH 
SOAP 
Delicious, 
Soli hl). allie ce 
all or by mail 25¢. 


C, H, STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





B. B.C.—The population of Japan is over 41,000,000. 

Letry—The colors of Vassar College are rose and 
gray. . 

L. X.—Florida is sometimes called the Peninsular 
State. 

Jenniz B.—Living expenses are very moderate in 
Japan. 

MARGARET—The name “‘ Margaret”’ signifies ‘‘a 
pearl.” 

Garrev—The Chartist riots in England took place 
in 1848. 

Ne__—The birthday stone for December is the 
turquoise. 


M. N. D.—The “Snow Queen”’ was Christiana, 
Queen of Sweden. 

C. F. Z.—The salary of the Governor-General of 
Canada is $50,000. 

Prerce—Black is the accepted color of mourning 
throughout Europe. 


LANORAIE—The present Emperor of Germany was 
born in January, 1859. 

P. C.—The Central 
135,965 miles of road. 


Pacific Railroad has 


UNIONTOWN—-Whitelaw Reid is the editor of the 
New York “ Tribune.”’ 


GrRrvYTOWN—The colors of Vanderbilt University 
are black and old gold. 


PeTER J.—Charles Stewart Parnell is buried at 
Gleunevin Cemetery, Dublin. 


Koxomo—Nansen, the Arctic explorer, is married 
and has one child, a daughter. 


CHARLES—The colors of West Point are gray and 
black, the gray predominating. 


J. K. M.—The birthday stone for March is the 
bloodstone ; it signifies courage. 


James K. M.—The cruiser “ Brooklyn’’ averaged 
21.92 knots an hour on her trial trip. 


G. E.—Rienzi was the name of the horse which 
General Sheridan rode at Winchester. 


Rusy—The New York “ Sun”’ was founded in 1833. 
Charles A. Dana became its editor in 1868. 


ALAN DALE—It is said that tornadoes usually 
occur between three and five in the afternoon. 


ORLEANS CounTY—There are no public lands open 
to settlers in any of the original thirteen States. 


MapGce—The Societ 


of New England Women 
was organized in New 


ork City in March, 1895. 


L. L.—The largest of the United States lighthouse 
supply ships is the ‘‘Armeria’’; she was built in 1890. 


N. N. H.—Austin Corbin was killed in a runaway 
accident, at Newport, New Hampshire, in June, 1896. 


J. B, F.—Carlos I, King of Portugal, succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father, Louis I, in 
1889. 


SANDY Hook—You will find a list of the principal 
events of the War of 1812 in “ The Century Cyclo- 
pedia of Names.’”’ 


MATTHEW—Austin Corbin left no public bequests. 
His will, which was drawn in 180, left everything to 
his immediate family. 


LARAMIE—Connecticut has three nicknames: 
‘The Land of Steady Habits,” “‘ Freestone State,” 
and ‘‘ Nutmeg State.’ 


ANNA—A recent writer states that only twenty per 
cent. of the population of New York City is American 
by birth and parentage. 


NATALIE—Washington’s favorite horse was named 
Nelson; Napoleon’s, Marengo; Lee’s, Traveler; 
McClellan’s, White Surrey. 


LinpeE—The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston received its charter from 
Governor Winthrop in 1638. 


M. B. P.—The surname of the Prince Consort was 
“ Wettin,” consequently, gs Victoria if a private 
citizen, would be called ‘‘ Mrs. Wettin.”’ 


C.S. J.—The “ scales”’ on the seal of the United 
States Treasury are intended to represent justice, 
the “key ” security and the “rule” exactness. 


HENLEY—The silver “ trade dollar’ was coined by 
the United States as an equivalent for the Mexican 
dollar, a recognized medium of exchange in the 
East. 


SALEM ROAD—Andrew Carnegie was born at Dun- 
fermline, Scotland, on November 25, 1837. His family 
came to the United States in 1848 and settled in 
Pittsburg. 


GrRANT—Hissing is out of order in the British 
House of Commons. (2) Lowell, because of its cot- 
ton manufacturing, is sometimes called the “ City of 
Spindles.”’ 


Miss B.—The Czar of Russia is represented at 
Washington by a legation, the chief of which bears 
the title of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potgntiary. 


ANNE—Miss Ellen Terry was born at Coventry, 
England, on February 27, 1848 She has been in the 
United States during the seasons of 1883, 1884, 1887, 
1893, 1894, 1895 and 1896. 


SEVERAL INQUIRERS—Ex-President Harrison was 
married to Mrs. Mary Scott Dimmick on Monday, 
April 6, 1896, at St. Thomas’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York City. 


EveELyn L.—The United States has no National 
flower. (2) To John Quincy Adams was given the 
title “Old Man Eloquent.”’ (3) The salary of the 
Governor of Maryland is $4500. 


GRENVILLE—The British Parliament consists of 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
The Lord Chancellor of England is always the 
Speaker of the House of Lords. 


Y R, A. M.—The “ Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” 
campaign song, which it was claimed contributed 
largely to the defeat of Van Buren, was the most 
popular of all the Whig campaign songs. 


Mrs. C. J.—The Salvation Army is the outgrowth 
of the Christian Mission, organized by William Booth 
in 1865; he has been its commanding officer, under 
the title of General, ever since its foundation. 


GARDINER—Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s donations 
to the University of Chicago had, up to May, 1896, 
amounted to $7,426,000, This includes the $2,000,000 
subscribed by him conditionally in October, 1895. 


In which any question of general interest will be cheer- 
fully answered when addressed to the editor of “ The 
Open Congress,” care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 





Jou—The word “jimpricute”’ or “‘jimplecute”’ isa 
Southern colloquialism, and means anything novel or 
pleasing in appearance. It may be said to corre- 
spond with the slang phrases ‘“‘ dandy”’ and “ daisy."’ 


Fort DEARBORN—Branding and tattooing as pun- 
ishments were abolished in the United States Army in 
1872, when they were made illegal, and forbidden. 
The punishment for desertion was “death or such 
other punishment as a court martial shall inflict.” 
In aggravated cases deserters were hanged. 


WASHINGTON—“‘ It looks like her,” not “‘ it looks 
like she,”’ is correct; ‘‘to”’ being understood before 
“her” and governing ‘“‘her.’’ Prepositions govern 
the objective case. 5 e sentence might be con- 
structed, ‘“‘It looks as though it were she,’’ in 
which case ‘‘ she” is the predicate attribute. 


Epwarp S.—The climate of New York City, tem- 
pered by its proximity to the ocean, is generally 
mild, but variable ; in winter there is often extreme 
cold, and in summer extreme heat. The nights,asa 
rule, are cool. I should not advise you, however, to 
make any change of climate without the advice of 
your physician. 


Cripple Creek—All United States bank notes are 
printed in sheets of four of one denomination on 
each sheet, and are numbered and lettered twice. 
All notes of which the number when divided by four 
shows a remainder of one, have the letter A upon 
them; a remainder of two, the letter B; of three, 
the letter C, and those which have no remainder the 
letter D. 


WILLSDALE—The spelling of the word “ tranquil- 
ity ' on the one dollar silver certificate, series of 1896, 
is the same as that in the certified copy of the Con- 
stitution of the United States forchel the Treasury 
Department by the Department of State. Issue of 
said certificates is being made daily, and there is no 
foundation for the rumor that they are to be recalled 
or their issue discontinued. 


Jennie—John Brown’s body lies in a grave on his 
old farm in Essex County, New York State. A large 
rock serves as a monument. This farm passed from 
the possession of John Brown’s widow to Alexis 
Hinckley. In 1870 it was about to be sold at auction 
when Kate Field raised a fund to buy it. The farm 
was bought for $2000 and Henry Clowp was made 
trustee. Mr. Clews some time ago deeded the prop- 
erty to the State of New York, on condition that it be 
maintained as a public park. 


P. R. S.—It was John Randolph, of Roanoke, who 
said in Congress that he had discovered perpetual 
seaeee, and that it was very simple, being the fact 
that : 

“Paper makes money, 
Money makes banks, 
Banks make poverty, * 
Poverty makes rags, 
Rags make paper, 
Paper makes money, 
Money makes banks.” 


ADELE—The Metropolitan Museum of Arts in Cen- 
tral Park, New York City, is open free to the public 
from 10 A.M. to sunset on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays; on Sunday afternoons 
from one o’clock to sunset, and on the evenings of 
Mondays and Fridays. On Mondays and Fridays, 
from ten o’clock until sunset, copyists, art students 
and members of the Museum only are admitted free. 
The Museum of Natural History is open on week- 
days from nine to five o’clock. On Tuesday ard 
Saturday evenings from eight to ten o’clock the 
public is admitted free. An admission fee is charged 
on Mondays and Tuesdays. 


RUTH AND ANNA—Like many English words, the 
word ‘‘color”’ in its plural form has two distinct sig- 
nifications. Color and colors are used for one and for 
many hues. The practice of using the colors in 
heraldic bearings for the facing of uniforms and 
liveries, of wearitig ribbons and shoulder knots con- 
taining these colors, and of employing all or part of 
the heraldic bearings as flags, led to the use in 
England, as early as 1583, of the word ‘‘ colors” in 
the sense of flag or symbol. When we say that blue 
is the color of Yale’s colors the word in its second 
and third uses has a different signification, exactly 
as it has if one says that purple and white are the 
colors of Amherst’s colors. ft is, therefore, quite 
correct, in spite of the fact that Yale has but one, to 
speak of its ‘‘ colors.” 


EsTELLA—The National flags hoisted at camps or 
forts are made of bunting of American manufacture, 
and are of three sizes: the storm and recruiting flag, 
which measures twenty feet in length by four feet two 
inches in width; the post flag, measuring twenty 
feet in length by ten feet in width; the garrison flag, 
measuring thirty-six feet in length by twenty feet in 
width (this flag is hoisted only on holidays and spe- 
cial occasions} (2) The National colors carried by 
regiments of infantry and artillery and the battalion 
of engineers, on parade or in battle, are made of silk 
and are five feet six inches long, four feet four inches 
wide and mounted on staffs. (3) The field of the 
colors is twenty-eight inches in length, and extends 
to the lower edge of the fourth red stripe from the 
top. The sizes of flags used in the Army and Navy 
are not fixed by law, but are prescribed by Army 
and Navy regulation. 


Emi.ia P.—For engagement rings the solitaire dia- 
mond is almost invariably used. Some lovers prefer 
to use the birthday stones of their fiancée: garnets 
for January, amethysts for February, bloodstones for 
March, diamonds for April, emeralds for May, agates 
for June, rubies for July, sardonyx for August, sap- 
so for September, opals for October, topaz for 

ovember, turquoise for December. Where more 
than one stone is used the stones are arranged ina 
special design. Another fashion, one borrowed from 
the Germans, is to use a plain bad of gold, in the 
inside of which are engraved the initials and date of 
the engagement, space being left for the date of the 
marriage, at which time the newer date is added and 
the ring used as the wedding ring. But unless senti- 
ment or individuality demands expression, the soli- 
taire, when it can be afforded, is the accepted and 
universal engagement ring. 


J. G. V.—The superintendent of one of the largest 
training schools for nurses in the United States has 
sent me the following reply to your question of the 
qualifications necessary for a successful trained 


nurse: “It takes an intelligent, refined woman with 
a strong will and good sound sense to make a good 
nurse. She must be able to command the respect of 


her patient. She must be sympathetic, orderly, dig- 
nified and incapable of betraying alarm before her 
patient. She must be ready and quick to act in any 
emergency, but slow to assume authority that be- 
longs to her superiors. She must be of a cheerful, 
hopeful nature. With these attributes, joined to the 
practical knowledge of arranging a sick-room, pre- 
paring the invalid’s bed, removing of bandages, the 
giving of medicines (as well as understanding their 
Ly age a knowledge of cooking and a desire to 
do her duty regardless of her surroundings or of 
any adverse criticism, she would be a model nurse. 
There is, of course, some theoretical training through 
text-books and lectures to be gone through, but 
without the other qualifications no woman can 
become a successful nurse,”’ 








April, 1897 







Keeps and 
Restores Beauty 


It is not only beneficial, but poupems, when you use 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush; the 
skin responds at once, throwing off the oily wastes 
and dead tissues. A feeling of exhilarating comfort 
follows—the skin begins to live—then beauty follows, 
Nature takes care of beauty and grace of feature if 
the skin is properly cleansed. Bailey’s Complexion 
Soap assists in proper cleansing, and, like all the 
famous Bailey Brushes, should be 


Found at all Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price 


Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush . .8 . 
Railey’s Complexion Soup... . . ‘ 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush. ..... 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) . ot 

Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . a J 

Bailey’s Rubber Manicure ...... 22 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner ... . 10 


Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE é SPECIAL OFFER! 
Bes A SIS"8, $1850 


ye 
a BS 
BUY DIRECT 

From Manufacturers. Save 
Agents’ Large Profits 

On receipt of 
$18.50 we will ship 
this New High Arm, 
High Grade 


“ARLINGTON” 


Sewing Machine 
anywhere, and prepay 
all freight charges to 
any railway station 
east of Rocky Moun- 
tains. Money refund- 
ed if not as represented 
after 30 days’ test trial. 
We will ship C. 0. D. 
with privilege of 20 days’ trial on receipt of %5.00, 
Oak or walnut. Light-running, noiseless; adapted 
for light or heavy work, self-threading shuttle, self- 
setting needle, automatic bobbin winder, and com- 
ylete set of best attachments free. TEN YEARS’ 

RITTEN WARRANTY. If you prefer 30 days’ 
trial before paying, send for large illustrated 
CATALOGUE, with Testimonial«, explaining fully 
how we ship sewing machines anywhere, to any 
one, at lowest manufacturers’ prices without ask- 
ing one cent in advance. Weare headquarters and 
have all makes and kinds in stock from cheapest to the 
best. Over 52 different styles. High Arm “Arlington 
King” machines $14.00 and $16.50, guaranteed better 
than machines sold by others at $19.00 to 
$23.00. We also sell new Singer machines $8 00 
(made by us) at $13.00, 810.50 and .... e 

REFERENCES — First National Bank, Chicago, Dun’s or 

Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports. 

This special offer is made to introduce our machines 
and make new customers. Write to-day. Address (in full) 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
158-164 W. Van Buren Street, Dept. A 3, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Machine and a 


reliable firm 


A First-class 
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GOLD 


PLATED HANDLES 
Fit any size Cake, Card or Bread 
Plate. Made of six wires heavily 
plated with Pure Gold. An Orna- 
ment to the richest table. 


Post Paid 25 Crnts at wy 


for,. 
Latest and best seller we have yet 
produced. Patented June 13. ’93. 


4. 8. Timecrtane, Jackson, Mich. 
MFR. 















Gilt Wall Paper 
Five Cents a Roll 


Other wall papers equally cheap. Let us know 
the rooms you want to paper and the colors you 
prefer, and we will send you samples of latest 
designs and book of information free. We want 
one agent in each town to take orders for our 
papers from large sample books, on liberal com- 
missions. Outfit by express, $1 deposit required. 


UNITED STATES WALL PAPER COMPANY 
400 Race Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


PAPER 


- : ‘ 1 Write to the 
largest wall paper house 
aaa ia. Ss. samples ee. A 
on rolls—variety unlimited. 2%ec. 
| to $34 a roll. 30 per y 
- —2 cent. lower than others. 
Write for large books by express with 


ERS 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, vss:38¢ wee anes 


9418 Arch St., Philadelphia 


New Idea in Trunks 
The Stallman Dresser Trunk 


is a portable dressing case, with 
drawers instead of trays; the 
bottom is as accessible as the 
top. Costs no more than box 
\ = trunk. Shipped C. O. D. with 
L_— uJ privilege to examine. 

ph 2c, stamp illustrated catalogue. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 


To Readers of the Journal 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. 
in stamps, and we will 
mail you a 44 pound sam- 
ee best T’ imported, any 


ind you may order. 
5 pounds fine Family Teas on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Box 289. 81 and 88 Vesey Street, New York 


3c. to 50c.a roll. Send 
8c. for 100 fine samples. 
$1 will buy handsome paper 
and border fora largeroom. 
Market St., Philada., Pa. 






















THOS. J. MYERS, 1206 

















A Woman Florist 


EVERBLOOMING 
ROSES 


Red, White, Pink, Yellow, and 


ro 3 1Q) cts. {s. 
ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Send 10 cents for the above Five colors of Roses. I 
want to show you samples of the Roses I grow, hence 
this offer. 
8 of the loveliest fragrant te yp my Cy 2 cts 
8 Hardy Roses, each one different, fine for garden, 25 | Sn 
8 Finest-Flow ering Geraniums, double or £ ngle, 
8 Carnations, the * Divine Flower, *"allcolors, . -~ 
. Prize-Winning Chr ysanthemums, world-beaters, 3 cts 
8 Lovely Gladiolas, the prettiest flower grown, . cts 
8 Assorted Plants, suite le for pots or the ard, . cts 






I 
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8 Beautiful Coleus, will make a Sopuins' . Bcts 
10 Superb Large-Flowered Pansy Plants,. . . . 2%cts 
6 Sweet-Scented Double Tube . Bcts 


3 Begonias and 2 choice Palms, fine for house, . %Bcts 
3 Lovely Fuchsias and 3 rye Heliotropes, . 25 cts 
10 Packets Flower Seeds, noice Assortment, . Wets 


SPECIAL OFFER. Any 5 sets for #1. 00; half of any 
5 sets, 60 cts. ; or the entire lot mailed to any address for 
$2.50; or half of each lot for $1.25. 1 guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Once a customer, ware one. Catalogue Free. 
These plants will all grow with proper care. M reat 
monthly, “‘How to Grow Flowers,” tells how. Ada $ cts. 
to your order for it one year. Address 

MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box D, Springfield, Ohio 


Save 
Stove 
Work 


by using the ready-to-use Stove 


Paste :— 
Enameline . 


This should save you at least a week of 
your time in a year. 
The bri, —~— loss at least labor. 
All dealer et the Genuine. 























Turkish Baths 


at home—just as delicious and 
healthful dry steam, vapor, oxygen 
and perfumed baths as you can 
get anywhere. Use the 
Improved Turko-Russian 
Folding Bath Cabinet 
Wonderfully beneficial to circu- 
lation, complexion and general 
health. Send for descriptive circu- 


lar, free. MAYOR, LANE & CO., 128 White St., New York 
CURLING FUN! 


No more burnt fingers 
or hair. No heat or moisture required 


Rushforth Hair Curling Pins 


the common-sense curlers, are what you want. Set 
of 6 sent, postpaid, for 15 cents; 6 sets for 75 cents. Big 
inducements to good agents. ‘Terms and samples, 4c. 


THE RUSHFORTH PIN COMPANY, Lawrence, Mass. 
McKONE 
CURLING IRON HOLDER 


Firm,adjustable-folding joints, 
adapted toany sizeiron. For 




















gas, elevate well above flame 

at angle : seecut. Gas holder 

= is distinct from lamp holder. 

. Price of either, 25c. Sent by mail 
postpaid on receipt of price. 

A. K. MeKONE, 710 Locust St,, St. Louls, Mo. 
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WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for twenty-four years, 
at wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ profits, 
Ship anywhere for exam- 
ination before sale. Every- 
thing warranted, One 
bi Hundred styles of Car- 
riages, Ninety styles of 
Harness. Top Buggies as 
* low as $35. Phaetons as 
low as $55. Spring Wagons 
Road agons, etc. Send for 
large, free Catalogue. 
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No, 3744. Surrey soese~Pite og =. 606. Surrey—Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 
As good as sells for $ hade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, END. 
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ALFRED PEATS 


1897 Prize 


WALL PAPER 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


See our new Prize Designs before you buy ; they are the best-made and handsomest 
papers in the market, and can only be bought of us or our agents. 


Fine Parlor, Hall and Dining-Room Papers, JC. VC., 1§C. and up— 
Floral, Stripe, Chintz, Dresden, Delft effects, etc., and many new 
colorings which are not carried by general dealers, 3C., 5€., 7C., 10C. 
and up. All our papers are one-half the regular retail price, and 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


An Agent Wante in every town to sell on commission from our large sample 


books. We refer customers who write for sample sto our 


agents. We furnish advertising cards and circulars wi ith the agent’s name on free, and 








in many ways assist in making the work pleasant and profitable. It is a business 
that pays well the year round, but especially so in the spring, when every one is 
papering. Agent’s outfit complete, $1. 


For samples, or particulars about the agency, write to 
nearest address 
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NEW AND 


New Star Petunia “°°* 


quisite 
variety for garden or pot cul- 
ture, each er having dis- 
tinct white star-like stripes, on 
rich purplish-red ground. The 
flowers, about 244 inchés across, 
almost hide the plant from view 
for months. 


Double Calliopsis Handsome double variety. Flow- 


ers golden yellow color, wine- 
maroon Have the perfume 
‘pon Sweet-Scented Pansies '*y°, 4s perfume 
beauty of the Pansy. One packet each of these New and ‘Pop- 
ular Flower Seeds sent by mail, postage prepaid, and three 
months’ subscription to the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


“4. FOR 10 cts. 


< Agricultural Epitomist now goes regularly into the homes 
of over 150,000 Practical, Prosperous and Progressive Farmers of 
the United States and Canada, and is said by them to be the 
most Practical, Timely and Interesting Farm, Garden and 
Household Paper published. It treats intelligently upon Gen- 
eral Farming and Stock Raising; tells how to. make the Garden 
pay; how to raise Poultry; treats on Floriculture; and its 
Household De partment, known as ‘‘ Chatter Corner,” is alone 
worth a year's subscription to any live household. This offer to 
furnish a packet of each of the above described new and popular 
flower seeds and three months’ subscription to the Agricultural 
Epitomist, all for 10 cents, is made for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the Epitomist into new homes, believing that where it is 
read for three months, it will be found so valuable and interest- 
ing as to secure for us in nearly every case a yearly subscrip- 
tion, the regular price of which is 35 cents. The money we 
Will receive from this offer will not be sufficient to more than 
pay for the advertising, to say nothing of the Flower Seeds and 
three months’ subscription. Send 10 eenmts in silver or 
stamps, upon receipt of which the Flower Seeds and Epitomist 
will be promptly forwarded. Address 


EPITOMIST PUBLISHING ©0., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Don’t Miss This Chance 


Mention this magazine 
and number of Pattern 
and send with 25 cents, 
Stamps or silver, and we 
will send you, postpaid, 


“MODES” 


By MAY MANTON 
for Three Months 


and a premium 
potter ¢ wpaew 
st 

Shirt ° Waist (No. 
7017), in any size 
from 32 to 4 in. 
“Modes” is the 
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most practical U 
Gow an date Fashion Mage: 
eo. zine in the United 8 
ws Its 36 pages or 108 columns 











are filled with illustrations 
of the latest stytee in ladies’, misses’, and children’s gar- 
ments. Invaluable to every lady. You can’t affor 

do without it. Address n 


MODES PUBLISHING CO., 132 White St., New York 





ASK FOR 
WAT LNDIRS 
WR A-RARAS A 








. STEAM.. R EN 4 
ENGINEERING my PROFESSIONAL MEN 
Stati . rine 
‘ andl Eoomentien.s ‘ YOUNG MEN 


i} and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free 


Mechanical Drawing 
Eleetricity 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 


Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
i wish to Study, to 


DUCK 





Surveying & Mapping y MOROUG: & The International 
English Branches a BABTIEWE Correspondence Schools, 
Book Keeping aa ee Box 831, Seranton, Pa. . 





WORTH $10 IN GOLD 


Our Poultry Annual and Book of Valu- 
able Recipes for ‘97, finely printed in 
colors, ving cuts, descriptions and 
yrices’ of 45 of the leading varieties of 
‘ancy Fowls, with important bints on 
the care of poultry, and hundreds of 
recipes of great value. Over 1000 premi- 
ums won at the leading shows. Prices 
Reduced One-fourtp. he finest book 
out. Price only 10c, Will return money 
if not satisfactory. Address, 
Cc. N. BOWERS, Box 101, Dakota, Ill., U. S. A. 


KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy ot 
GLEANINGS IN BBE CULTURE 
A Handsomety =jlluetrates Magazine and a 
Catalogue of SUPPLIES, Valuable 
book on Bees we ccer to each one who mentions this 
magazine. THE A. 1. hoor CO., Medina, Ohio. 


WE WANT YOU 


to send a two-cent stamp for our new 
64-page book giving the easiest and 
best methods of exterminating all 
kinds of insects and vermin. Also full 
information for treatment of diseases 
of poultry and stock, Take the agency 
for our goods, and make $100 extra 
this season. They are needed every- 
where, in the household, garden, 
poultry yard and stables. Pamphlets 
and circulars free. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Exeter, Neb., or 178 Michigan St., Chieago 


TRY CONARD’S ROSES, BULBS 

and Flower Seeds 
Everything by mail at little price. A Fine Rose, 
Carnation or Canna, your choice, with pkt. beau- 
tiful mixed rere or Seeds and ( ‘atalogue only 10c., the 


four for 30c. New house Plant, Anes! °s Wings, 20c. 
ALFRED F. CONARD, Box 11 est Grove, Pa. 


THE PROFIT to be derived from 


the poultry business 

and many things of value to poultry men, 
A as with a full deserfption of the 
NITOR INCUBATOR, is con- 
tained in 80-p. catalog. Send 4c. stamps. 
A. F. WILLIAMS, 57 Race St., BRISTOL, Conn. 


SIX TABLE MATS 


FRUIT DESIGNS—Blackberries, Strawberries, 
Huckleberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Cherries, 
Stamped on fine white linen, the six for 16e, 
Ingalls’ Latest Faney-Work Book for 2¢, stamp. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lyww, Mass. Box J. 


























20th Edition — Postpaid for 2% cents (or stamps) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, aoe the Remedy. 
tv Prof. HARLEY PARKE R. 8. 
.T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Siepet. ‘philalas Pa. 
“ EY ery one should read this little book.”—At 








CANVAS POLDING Tub ew so Hg Bye 
make = mergent 
BHAMELED BATE. yinSmio, Wt., s lbs. ~~ 
free, Baths or Boats. World's 
Award. ACME FOLDING Boat 
CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO, 
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“WIMES OF EASTER” 


are not too high a comparison to apply to the purity of 


Pears’ Soap 


| the best authorities on account of its = la” 
we emollient, non-irritant” character. By its constant use at the toilet, Maxie 

: gOS <4 

redness and roughness are prevented, and a good, healthy and ew Ail 

‘m attractive complexion is ensured. a hee [> 

= its 


“I know the luxury of using Pears Soap —it is pure 
as the lilies of Easter” DoROTHY SHERROD , 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 20 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS — BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 


Me 


It is recommended by 





